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In the Elwood Hich School 
addition, classrooms as well 
as the gymnasium and 
library are floored with 
Northern Hard Maple. 
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Elwood became news recently when over 200,00¢ people 
gathered to hear a presidential candidate's acceptance 
speech. But no news is the fact that Elwood High School 
floors are Hard Maple. 

For school boards in 48 states know that nothing serves 
school floors like Maple and “re-elect Maple’’ when they 
build anew. 

This flooring wins the votes of teachers and of pupils, 
because it’s warm, dry, and sanitary, and resiliently com 
fortable. It retards fatigue and protects their health. 

Maintenance engineers vote the straight ticket tor Hard 
Maple. It cleans so easily, costs so little to repair, needs 
so little repair. 
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And, above all, Hard Maple is the taxpayer's candi- 
date. The longest- wearing, comfortable floor, the lowest 
in cost per year of service, it gives the biggest value for 
every dollar. 

Teacher, pupil, engineer, taxpayer—they a// win, when 
you “elect Maple’’ for school floors— especially if you 
specify MFMA Maple, thus insuring all Northern Hard 
Maple... Maple at its toughest best. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11 78 
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Main Street 
without “‘stop and go’’ signals 


ICTURE your 


. chaos . . . confusion 

guesswork 

.. . lost patience. 
Remington Rand school rec- 

ord systems, like ‘“‘stop and 

go’ signals, are successful be- 


traffic snarls 


cause they control a complex 
problem—accurately, easily, 
and without guesswork. 

From twenty-five years of 
manufacturing and installing 
control records for schools, 
comes Remington Rand's abil- 
ity to help you simplify your 
school records; to help you 
make them more efficient tools; 
to help you protect them from 
destruction by fire; to help you 


Please show me how to remove the guesswork and add 


checked 


inquiry 


control to the records I have There is 


obligation attached to this 
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minimize clerical work by mak- 
ing your records more ‘‘auto- 
matic. 


FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
Each day sees an increase in 
the demands from state and 


federal government agencies 
for more complete, more de- 
tailed school records. A mere 
report of the grades in aca- 
demic courses is no longer 
sufficient. Accurate history or 
child accounting records must 
be available for sound voca- 
tional guidance. 

And in Remington Rand's 
complete line of equipment 
will be found the ideal method, 
system, and housing for add- 


ing efficient and economical 


conserve executive time and 
Remington Rand Inc 

Dept. AS1040 

Buffalo, New York 
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ings & Retirement Record 
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October, 


control to every school record. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


We are anxious to acquaint 
you with our complete facili- 
ties for solving your record 
problems. Below is a coupon 
that lists some of the current 
records that are today crying 
for control! either clip the 


coupon or write us a short 
note indicating what records 
are today causing guesswork 
and headaches in your office. 
We'll do the rest. We'll give 
you complete, authoritative 
suggestions on how to control 
and simplify your records. Ab- 
solutely without obligation. 


Write or send the coupon today! 


SCHOOL DEPT.—SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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In the smaller communities the school 
board is usually considered by the mem- 
bers of the community capable of handling 
each and every phase of school administra- 
tion as the occasion demands. This is an 
understandable situation when one con- 
siders that in order to be elected to a pub- 
lic office in a small town an individual must 
be fairly well known. Because he is well 
known, any school problem which might 
arise may be referred to him by any one of 
his numerous friends or acquaintances. Of 
course, all of the experts in school admin- 
istration advise school-board members not 
to entertain school problems outside of 
board meetings and to refer administrative 
problems to the administrative officer. This 
is not easily done, nor is it wise always to 
do this in a small town. The board member 
gets a reputation of being unsympathetic 
and unfriendly if he doesn’t at least listen 
to the complaints of his constituents, and 
he will not be re-elected. One might say, 
it’s all right to listen but don’t commit 
yourself. Try and do it! 


Irate Parent Telephones 

Let us look at a typical situation be- 
tween an irate parent and Tom Brown, 
who is a typical school committee member. 
Mr. John Jones, who has grown up with 
Tom, has just seen the final report of his 
daughter, who has not been promoted. The 
conversation over the telephone would well 
go like this: 

“Tom, I called up to find out what’s 
the matter with those teachers you fellows 
hire.” 

“Why, John, what do you mean? I don't 
know that there is anything the matter 
with them.” 

“My daughter Mary has just shown me 
her report card and she has to repeat the 
sixth grade. What I can’t understand is 
why Ann Smith, who has been out of 
school about half of the time this year, 
should be promoted and Mary, who has 
missed only three days, must repeat.” All 
of this in an irate tone becoming more and 
more iritated as the conversation continues 

“Now look here, John, don’t you think 
you ought to go to talk with the teacher? 
She can undoubtedly tell you just why 
Mary is asked to repeat.” 

“My wife has been to see her and she 
says Mary isn’t working hard enough. Now 
I’ve seen papers Mary has brought home 
that are better than I could do myself” 
(which is probably true) “and she is just 
as bright as Ann Smith or any other child 
in the grade. The teacher doesn’t like her 
because Mary drew her picture on the 
blackboard last February. This is a clear 
cut case of discrimination and I demand 
that you investigate. After all, Tom, you 
know I helped get you elected to that 
board, now all I ask you to do is find out 
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what this is all about.” 

“All right, John, I'll find out what I can 
for you and let you know.” 

“That’s fine, Tom, I told my wife we 
could depend on you to find out about 
this for us. And say, take care of it tonight 
will you, because I understand that Mary’s 
teacher, Miss Black, is leaving town to- 
morrow for the summer, and we'd like to 
know the story because if necessary we 
will have her tutored this summer.” 

“T will if I can, John. I'll call you back.” 
Then Tom turns to his wife and says, 
“Pretty kettle of fish, eh? Well, 1 suppose 
I'd better call Superintendent Collins and 
let him handle it.” 


What to Do? 

Calling the superintendent’s house, Tom 
finds he has gone to a convention in the 
next state and will not be back for two 
days. 

Now up to this point has Tom Brown 
done anything unethical? Could the situa- 
tion have been better handled? Remember 
John Jones is a lifelong friend and an in 
fluential member of the community. Should 
Tom have said “I’m sorry I can't help 
you; you'd better see Superintendent Col 
lins.”’ Perhaps some would say yes, but | 
maintain it would be pretty difficult to do 
other than has been done 

In view of the fact that the teacher is 
leaving, Tom Brown decides that the 
proper course is to get in touch with her 
right away. He calls Miss Black on the 
telephone 

Let us examine Miss Black’s attitude 
toward the community in regard to her 
position. She is a young teacher completing 
her first year. She has just been re-elected 
and given an increase in salary. She is ex- 
tremely anxious to please, and yet is con- 
scientious enough to always do what she 
feels is right. In the case of Mary Jones 
there was, and still is, an honest doubt in 
her mind in regard to the advisability of 
having the child repeat the sixth grade 

“Miss Black, this is Mr. Brown. I’m 
sorry to trouble you this evening as I know 
you must be busy. Mary Jones’ father just 
called me. He was very much upset becauss 
of his daughter’s failure to be promoted. 
He said he couldn't understand why she 
wasn't able to do the work, and said he 
felt that Mary was as capable as some who 
had been promoted. I tried to call Super 
intendent Collins, but he is out of town. 
Since they plan to send Mary to school 
this summer they wanted to know in what 
particular respects Mary’s work was de- 
ficient and where she needed to place the 
most effort. I have called you to get that 
information, though I want you to know 
that I am sure you have handled the situa- 
tion correctly. We have great confidence in 


your judgment.” 
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“Mr. Brown, I have been wondering for 
nearly a week if I had made a wise decision 
in Mary Jones’ case. She is a capable girl, 
but she is inattentive in class and inclined 
to be a disciplinary problem. Superintend- 
ent Collins told us at the last teachers’ 
meeting not to promote children ‘on trial’ 
this year, or I should have done that in 
Mary’s case. I really don’t know what to 
say. She might do very well in the seventh 
grade, then again she might fail entirely. 
She has no subjects in which she is par- 
ticularly weak, but none in which she is 
strong.” 

“Well, Miss Black, I understand what 
you mean, but that isn’t a particular satis- 
factory report for me to give to Mr. Jones, 
Perhaps under the circumstances it might 
have been better to have promoted Mary.” 
Tom should not have said this, even 
though his analysis of the situation indi- 
cates that what he has said is probably 
true. 

Miss Black, anxious to please and to do 
what is right replies, ‘I’m sure that if you 
think that Mary should have been pro- 
moted that you are right, Mr. Brown. If 
Mary would come to the school tomorrow, 
I will give her an examination covering the 
beginning work of the seventh grade. If 
Mary does well I think it might be better 
to let her go ahead.” 

“Thank you, Miss Black. T'll call Mr. 
Jones and tell him to send Mary in the 
morning.” 

In the morning Mary, who hasn't been 
trying all year, does the best she can on 
the examination; this is more than good 
enough to warrant her promotion. Miss 
Black changes her grade, sends home word 
that she is promoted, writes a report of the 
case for Superintendent Collins and leaves 
for her vacation 


And Mr. Collins Returns 

Superintendent Collins returns. He has 
just been discussing with brother superin- 
tendents the unfairness of school-board 
members who interfere with educational 
administrative procedure. His reaction is 
just exactly that of every superintendent 
who has ever experienced the unpleasant- 
ness of having his school procedure meddled 
with by school committee members 

\ll this to bring out just two points that 
I feel are overlooked by some. 

1. It seems inevitable that even the best- 
intentioned school committee member must 
at some time do or say something that will 
be interpreted by the superintendent as a 
usurpation of his authority. This is particu 
larly true of a small school system 

2. That if a superintendent is to be 
happy with his work he should appreciate 
that this is to happen, and not let it upset 
him too much 
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The question of who should lead in local 
public sc hool affajrs is a perennial one, with 
emphasis generally upon the superintend- 
ent’s direct responsibility. In order to 
clarify what may be an inherent weakness 
in some educational philosophy, the field 
of leadership for our purpose is narrowed 
to times of crisis. 

Obviously, with the vast number of in- 
dependent school districts over the country, 
there must be many types of critical situa- 
tions widely differing one from another. 
There may be widely varying ideas as to 
what constitutes a crisis. For the sake of 
staving off the ground, usually left to edu- 
cators alone, nothing will be said of educa- 
tion proper. Rather a few episodes will be 
indicated in three fields in which in actual 
practice school-board members do often 
take part. These are in respect to public 
relations, school law, and school district 
finance. 


A Project Which Failed 

Unknown by the public, a school board 
internally was somewhat at odds in respect 
to certain phases of leadership and school 
administration. Externally there was pres- 
sure from a group of parents in a new sub- 
division who wished a new schoolhouse, 
and wished it promptly. Professional sur- 
veys were made as to population trends, 
real-estate holdings, and transportation. 
Without first reconciling conditions and 
opinions within the board, the survey was 
prematurely publicized. The result was an 
immediate call by citizens for mass meet- 
ings to air current financial disabilities, 
sectional jealousies over the location of a 
school at the supposed expense of run- 
down conditions in old buildings in another 
section, and relative costs of a new build- 
ing versus bus transportation to old build- 
ings. Results: temporary abandonment of 
the building project; circulation of peti- 
tions against any increase in bonded debt 
unless old buildings were to be recondi- 
tioned; one resignation from the board, 
and declination of two members to run 
again; and a new, uninformed board with 
the difficult problem of starting pretty 
much all over again. 

Two important errors in leadership were 
made here. One was that the public, which 
had no knowledge that the district had 
been forced to refinance only a few years 
earlier because of bad tax collections, had 
not been prepared for a doubling of its 
funded debt. There was genuine doubt 
whether the community could stand the 
load. The other was the mistake of pre- 
cipitating an imperfect program of public 
relations in which part of the incumbent 
board did not believe. 

In sharp contrast with the foregoing was 
the experience of a district certain of whose 
buildings needed reconditioning. Plans were 
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prepared which suggested costs of about 
$50,000; when the bids came in they were 
for more than $200,000. Two matters were 
up for consideration: This expenditure 
would still leave a patchwork of old struc- 
tures; possibly changing educational! pro- 
grams might entail further structural 
changes before the value of such a large 
investment could be recovered. There was 
some division of opinion within the board, 
which, incidentally, would not have to take 
the issue to the public, for the district had 
a large cash surplus on hand. A letter to 
the superintendent, who was absent on 
vacation, brought the suggestion that if the 
board was not a unit on the subject, the 
work should be postponed. This course was 
followed for a year, and then, during a 
summer vacation period, the school’s jani- 
tor’s did enough work to make the build- 
ings usable at a cost of about $5,000. It 
must be added that, obviously, the project 
that was completed was not as comprehen- 
sive as that for which the plans were drawn 


Two Bond and Revenue Crises 

A school district absorbed a small sec- 
tion from an adjacent district which had 
building bonds outstanding. In law the 
bonded obligation against property follows 
the property irrespective of district bound- 
ary changes. This annexation worked 
changes in the tax rate of the annexing 
district to the point that the county officials 
would not permit it to have its usual 
maximum rate. The result was a loss of 
building taxes of about $15,000 annually, 
year after year, by the district. Attention 
was frequently called to the possibility of 
working out a modus operandi with the 
proper county officials. At long last, 
through a change in board membership, 
there was developed a simple device of 
escrowing about $1,000 a year for debt 
service to safeguard the public against a 
possible default on the assumed share of 
bonded debt, whereupon the county offi- 
cials released the former maximum tax rate. 

Following a not unusual custom, large 
taxpayers called into court the chief offi- 
cials of about 50 school boards, protesting 
that building tax proceeds were being ille- 
gally diverted to educational instead of 
building purposes. This was very dangerous 
grounds for many a school board which 
was doing just this thing in order to keep 
schools open during a reduced revenue 
crisis. Some of them had their tax levies 
reduced, some had plausible explanations 
and some merely dodged trouble success- 
fully. One of these officials, worried that 
some bad practice might be at work, ascer- 
tained later that his school district was 
operating its books of account in one man- 
ner and an adjacent one in directly the 
opposite, though both employed the same 
auditors for advice. It chanced that his 
district was wrong. Computations wert 
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made over more than a generation, ulti- 
mately requiring changes in accounting of 
nearly $200,000 in order that the school 
books might honestly reflect the situation 
and the board be within the law. 


A Tax Delinquency Situation 

In a cooperative drive among a consid- 
erable number of local governments to 
force tax delinquents to pay their contri- 
butions toward community support, it was 
discovered by attorneys that more than 20 
years earlier, when a school district had 
purchased new property, someone had 
failed to certify to the proper county 
authorities that the property was to be 
used for school purposes and hence was 
tax exempt. As a result, about $50,000 of 
unpaid taxes had accumulated on the 
county tax books against the school prop- 
erty. This threw entirely out of computa- 
tion the expectancy of the district in tax 
receipts and clouded the title to the dis- 
trict’s property. Not only this, all tax 
revenue expectancy of eight overlapping 
municipalities was similarly distorted. The 
method for clearing this record was first 
to ask the court for a temporary injunction 
against tax collections in question, which 
was granted. Then the court reviewed the 
entire situation and, because of the circum- 
stances, made the injunction permanent. 
Meanwhile, proper certification had been 
made to the county officials to record the 
property as tax exempt. The proceedings 
cost money, and bought no education. 

Not to go further in detail on episodes, 
but to give greater diversity to the picture 
of such situations, scores of others might 
be mentioned. Such could include the call 
in one winter in one district of 23 public 
meetings in order to produce borrowed 
money to keep schools in operation, and, 
the next fall, of group meetings by grades 
of all parents in a district to work out 
more systematically a borrowing plan to 
tide over until tax revenues began to flow 
in. In a larger area there was a coopera- 
tive movement among villages, school and 
park districts to conduct a methodical cam- 
paign of tax inquiry, analysis, and fore- 
closure proceedings to force delinquent 
property back into taxation. Such situa- 
tions developing in wide areas over many 
counties prompted attempts at cures in- 
stead of palliatives. This required coopera- 
tive organization and active lobbies at the 
state capital to produce remedial legisla- 
tion which might provide the school boards 
and districts with powers to refinance 
legally, to bolster up their credit, and to 
go to referendum elections as a means of 
increasing tax rates to offset sliding assessed 
valuations 


Boards Must Shoulder Tasks 


\ll these episodes have a number of 
common characteristics. They are the affair 
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of the public, hence concern the public’s 
governmental representatives — the school 
board. While shortened revenue obviously 
may curtail educational advantages, these 
situations do not directly involve teaching, 
subject matter, supervision or the faculty 
personnel, excepting as such crises may be 
of general interest. In almost all respects 
remedies were not at the hands of the ad- 
ministrators of the schools but were evolved 
directly by school boards and their mem- 
bers, acting in administrative capacity. In 
many of the situations, specially those con- 
cerning enforced tax collections and other 
phases of public relations, the employed 
superintendents could not afford to take 
action which would offend school patrons 
or other citizens; indeed the school boards 
could not afford to have them do so, and 
they realized their own obligations in this 
respect as elected officials. 

On the other hand, all these situations 
were directly in the areas of school business 
about which superintendents should have 
an intimate knowledge. In some cases of 
long neglect, board personnel had changed 
repeatedly and could not be aware of 
abuses if the administration did not call 
these to their attention. One might blame 
attorneys auditors, bookkeepers, or others, 
but responsibility still attached to both 
school boards and administrators. 

The writer has consulted with, roughly, 
a dozen celebrated professional authorities 
on the subject of initial responsibility and 
leadership in such matters. One very wise 
person said “to get your ideas wherever 
you may find them.” Another, seemingly 
less charitable to his own profession, placed 
leadership responsibility directly and solely 
on the superintendents, but he could not 
answer satisfactorily the question as to 
what happened if the administrator was 
such a good educator that these exceptional 
circumstances did not seem to warrant dis- 
missal. The majority continued to hold to 
three oft-repeated professional philosophies ; 
viz., that the board had no power outside 
the board room, that it was purely for 
legislative and not administrative action, 
that it was solely for the purpose of estab- 
lishing broad, general policies, which the 
superintendent would carry out. To which 
the answer is, such philosophies do not 
work in times of crisis. 

The other side of the portrayal as re- 
flected from board members contained such 
explanations as, out of town, too busy, 
cannot attend the meeting, our business to 
spend money not to collect taxes, let the 
parents do the worrying, we are not paid, 
why should not the paid employees see to 
these matters, etc. 


Superintendents Need Training 


What is wrong here? There has not been 
adequate training either of superintendents 
or boards to meet such problems of crisis. 
There has not been a truthful and adequate 
explanation of division of labor which rec- 
ognizes that board members individually 
at times must do whatever thing is neces- 
sary in the circumstances. Unquestionably 
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the administration, being the continuing 
factor through many changing board com- 
positions, should be able to understand 
what makes these exceptional circumstances 
and to discover trends long before they 
take on calamitous proportions. The issues 
should be brought to boards as soon as 
they appear, and the boards should be 
made aware of their own responsibilities 
to meet them successfully. The greatest 
drawback to such procedure is the con- 
tinuous inculcation with new superintend- 
ents that they are the sole administrators. 
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Such education of the board as is carried 
over to its members by superintendents 
who have been imbued with this idea, ex- 
cludes a type of board responsibility tha: 
must come into service when needed. 
Teacher-training institutions do a wrong 
when they do not inform aspirants to ad- 
ministrative jobs of the serious character 
of the type of episodes we have been talk- 
ing about. They could make a great con- 
tribution to public school affairs if they 
thoroughly clarified these relationships and 
responsibilities. 


Disintegrating Forces 


of National Unity J. rk. Human’ 


The theory as well as practice has long 
prevailed that the best way to preserve 
our American Democracy was through the 
medium of constructive criticism. As a 
result our governmental, economic, social, 
and religious institutions have been bom- 
barded with a blitzkrieg of criticism — 
mostly destructive criticism — down 
through the centuries. In recent years 
ideologies, dictators, isms, foreign agents, 
and propagandists have been actively en- 
gaged in playing group against group, party 
against party, race against race, creed 
against creed, labor against capital, etc. We 
as Americans in our complacency have 
blindly let such destruction run its course, 
not realizing that there would come a day 
when the groundwork, the very foundation 
upon which our Democracy rests, would be 
faced with decay by termites from within. 


Harping on Our Defects 


Instead of developing national pride, 
unity, and patriotism by exalting the past 
glories and undying genius of Americans, 
our historians, writers, and teachers have 
employed what they thought was a better 
method. They have constantly brought to 
the attention of the people the defects, 
evils, and shortcomings of the “American 
Way of Life,” and have placed little or no 
emphasis on its privileges and advantages, 
as compared with modes of living with 
which we are familiar in other countries. 
Nasty books and critical periodicals mag- 
nifying the defects in our economic system, 
or ridiculing religious institutions, or lull- 
ing us into a false sense of security, are 
disintegrating forces that are made to order 
for agents and propagandists. 

One has but to look about to notice the 
startling and widespread disintegrating 
forces that are at work in the world today. 
Our individual lives, our communities, our 
nation, and even races are torn asunder by 
forces of disintegration. No matter in what 
lines of endeavor we may be engaged, we 
are faced with the problems of disintegra- 
tion. If we are patriotic citizens, we are 
faced with the disintegrating forces of 
~ IEustis High School, Eustis, Fla. 





political corruption and propaganda by 
foreign agents; if we are army or navy offi- 
cials, we are faced with the disintegrating 
forces of an elaborate spy system and 
sabotage; if a diplomat, we are faced with 
the disintegrating forces of war; if a doc- 
tor, we are faced with the disintegrating 
forces of disease; if in business, we are 
faced with the disintegrating forces of com- 
petition; if a teacher, we are faced with the 
disintegrating forces of vice and evil that 
go on outside the school to affect the per- 
sonality of the child with whom we have to 
deal. No matter who we are or what we do 
we are brought face to face with forces of 
disintegration. 


Must Build New Unity 


Thus it is no small wonder that the men 
of the world are crying out for a philosophy 
that will enable them to combat the de- 
structive forces of disintegration. Also, it is 
not surprising to learn that the majority 
of the youth of today have no glowing faith 
in anything. They have no faith in them- 
selves, in their fellow men, in their leaders, 
or in their social, economic, and govern- 
mental institutions. Neither should we be 
amazed with the attitude of many youths 
who by their thoughts or actions convey 
the feeling that for them Democracy is 
not worth fighting for or preserving. Who 
is to blame for this attitude of youth? 

To preserve our American Democracy 
we must build national unity. Our young 
people must be made conscious that they 
are the children of a high destiny; that 
their forefathers were great men who per- 
formed great deeds, and who throughout 
the centuries had faith when the cause 
seemed hopeless, who fortified reason 
against unreason, who vindicated justice 
against violence, and made great sacrifices 
so that they might pass on to the children 
of future generations the blessings of the 
“American Way of Life.” It is imperative 
that provision be made for the proper 
training and guidance of youth that will 
enable them to be conscious and zealous of 
the fact that they are stewards of a great 
American heritage. 
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Child Welfare and School Attendance 


Charles L. Mosher’ 


It may be said that each type of work 
presents its special requirements and has its 
own difficulties. This general rule surely ap- 
plies in connection with the efforts of those 
whose job it is to assist children in need of 
assistance, whether such persons are classi- 
fied as social welfare workers, attendance 
supervisors, school nurses, children’s agents, 
visiting teachers, guidance counselors, social 
psychiatrists, or others. This field of service 
is so broad that it cannot completely follow 
the trend toward particular specialization, 
which is, in many instances, the natural 
and necessary order of the day. 

It is, accordingly, all the more important 
that such workers have the capacity to 
“think things through” and that each one 
develops the habit of so doing. It is essen- 
tial to digest and evaluate the facts as they 
are received and to weigh their implications. 

Some of the principles which apply per- 
haps more particularly to the work of the 
attendance supervisor are stated below, 
together with, first, a word and then a chart 
analysis suggesting the interrelationships 
often involved. It is sometimes helpful to 
consider the place of particular facts in 
such a general scheme. 

While attendance supervisors serve 
schools, teachers, and parents, their primary 
objective is to establish and maintain for a 
given child his opportunity for suitable in- 
struction and training, for consistent and 
continued growth. 

School attendance is not in itself an ob- 
jective. It is important on account of the 
educational benefits which accrue to chil- 
dren in school regularly and the losses 
which result where any set of circumstances 
persistently interfere with regular attend- 
ance. 

The attendance supervisor is a “general- 
ist” in education in that it is his job to 
tackle whatever situation interferes with a 
child’s enjoyment of his right to an 
education. 

The attendance supervisor is a “special- 
ist,” at least in the fact that he seeks to 
clear up whatever situation obstructs a 
child’s growth and can discharge himself 
from the case only when the child’s needs 
have been met. He works not from the fact 
of a particular disability alone but from 
the combined needs of the child as a base 
and he follows through to the child’s ad- 
justment, wherever the circumstances of the 
case may lead him. 

The responsibility of the attendance 
worker is not just to have the child in 
school but to so develop his interest and 
understanding as to secure his best effort. 

Self-respect, the satisfactions of achieve- 
ment, the broadening vision which comes 
with advancement in learning are the fruits 
sought for the pupil by attendance workers. 


Chief of Bureau of Child Accounting and Attendance 
New York State Department of Education, Albany 


Sometimes difficulties arise in the home; 
often, too, they arise in school through 
some failure of adjustment to interest or 
capacity or temperament. 

Delinquents are found almost uniformly 
to be or to have been retarded in school; to 
lack club, hobby, recreational opportuni- 
ties; to have had to struggle along without 
“security, affection, and the thrill of 
achievement.” 

Provide a boy with a good home early 
enough and most of his potential difficulties 
will have been avoided. 

Provide training which leads to a job 
and the boy who enjoys such training will 
generally soon make his way successfully. 

The deepest challenge to attendance 
workers is found in the fact that what is 
done to or with a child is relatively unim- 
portant; the important thing is that useful, 
stimulating thing which a child has been 
enabled and encouraged to do for himself. 

There is much loose thinking about 
courts, their purposes and functions. Some 
persons feel that they are dictatorial and 
undemocratic. In a free country where 
every citizen has equal rights, there are 
bound to be disagreements. Equal rights 
do not predicate equal capacities. Shall a 
child have no chance because of the in- 
capacity or vicious tendencies of his par- 
ents? Who shall decide? The courts. Set up 
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by our forefathers for the very purpose of 
representing the will of the people as a 
whole, of safeguarding the rights of any 
individual whose rights are endangered, 
they are among democratic institutions the 
most democratic of all. 

The attendance supervisor himself settles 
many pupil maladjustments speedily and 
effectively, with children, parents, teachers. 
He makes no claim, however, to omnis- 
cience. Frequently where poverty, unem- 
ployment, ill health, ignorance, incapacity, 
broken homes, family deterioration, neglect, 
carelessness, vicious tendencies, mental 
weakness, or an infinite variety of other 
obstructing and disintegrating conditions 
are found, he must secure help. He first 
seeks solution to his problem in the setup 
and service provisions of the schools. He 
then turns to community groups, public 
and private. He turns to constituted offi- 
cials. He seeks the technical skill required 
from physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, 
or social psychiatrist. He is, in brief, a 
liaison officer assigned to bring the case to 
the right source of assistance, to bring the 
needed service to the case. He must do it 
all with keen judgment and insight, with 
knowledge and understanding of the people 
and forces related to each particular 
problem. 

Those who work for children, whatever 
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their particular title in any instance, must 
have many qualifications in common. Each 
in some degree will at the same time pre- 
sent certain special qualifications. With a 
common purpose and, for the most part, 
an identical broad field of work, coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding is essential. 
“Select any worker for children and tell 
me that all he understands is his own par- 
ticular technique and my reply will be that 
he is not big enough for his job.” 


Attendance Service 
A Objective — the Child’s Growth 
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B- Forces which influence the chi'd 

C Persons who exert pressures 

D Conditions in himself or his famih 
or elsewhere which affect him 

E Opportunities he may need 


{ Child 

B Home Community School — Church 

C Parents, family Friends, companions 
Teachers Other persons in authority 
Community leaders and workers 

D Character and capacity of parents. Interest 
and support. Care or neglect. Special situ 
ations. Foster home. Institution 
Health. Physical. Mental. Play 
Hous ng 
Poverty in family 


Education for Americanism 


Today marks the first anniversary of 
the official opening of World War Number 
Il by the declaration of war by Britain. 
It also marks the announcement of avail- 
ability of United States naval vessels for 
participation im the conflict. A year ago 
yesterday I urged upon my teachers at our 
initial meeting of the year, that they devote 
their utmost energy to the task of ‘“‘educat- 
ing for neutrality.’ THe ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL published my reaction to the situ- 
ation. My conclusions reached at that time 
have not changed in any particular — but 
our national status has changed tremen- 
dously. 

Yesterday L again gathered my teachers 
together and attempted to pass on to them 
a few “words of wisdom.” What I said was 
essentially what is set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

A year ago the United States was a 
neutral nation and we set out specifically 
to educate for continued neutrality. We 
may have done an exceptionally good job 
of it but only time can bring it to fruition. 
Today things have changed and we face 
entirely different educational problems. 
Whether or not we like to admit it, this 
country is now at war even though our 
participation so far as actual soldiers is 
concerned, is only passive. We have, how- 
ever, mobilized our immense _ industrial 
capacity, with its vast man power and its 
concentration of capital, solidly behind one 
side in the European conflict. We are doing 
this even in spite of the neutrality laws 
passed to prevent just such a contingency. 

We are welcoming the “fifth columnists” 
of one side while we place the label of 
“fifth columnists” on patriotic citizens, and 
even upon some of our most distinguished 
Senators and Representatives who stand 
for the enforcement of neutrality and for 
the continuation of the individual liberty 
that Americans have been accustomed to 
in the past. The radio and the press find 
it almost impossible to disseminate in- 
formation as to what our Government is 
actually doing in its international dealings 
or to honestly and impartially present the 
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points of view of both sides in the conflict 
that is being waged overseas. The candi- 
dates for the presidency on both major 
tickets have committed themselves not for 
neutrality but as partisan sympathizers in 
the conflict with pledges of support in so 
far as it can be given (short of war!!??). 

The schools and the teachers in the 
schools are on the spot as they have never 
been before. They are supposed to teach 
straight thinking. They are supposed to 
inculcate principles of fairness. They are 
supposed to deal with facts impartially. 
hey are supposed to inculcate and foster 
a spirit of brotherhood among all races 
and nationalities and creeds. And, finally, 
they are supposed to teach reverence for 
our Constitution and strict observance of 
the laws of the land. What should they do 
when they see all these things being 
violated by the highest officials of the land? 
Should they abandon truth? Should they 
accept every bit of propaganda that seems 
to have the approval of officialdom and 
pass it on to their immature wards as 
truth and verity? Should they ignore teach- 
ing of the Constitution and condone the 
wholesale violation of law by subterfuge 
in high places? Should they propagandize 
for unneutrality and eventually for war? 
Or, should they fearlessly teach truth 
wherever truth can be established, teach 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America with all its personal guarantees 
teach strict observance of the spirit of the 
law, and analyze and expose misleading 
propaganda? 

[ reminded our teachers that our com- 
munity is made up of a cross section of 
people who were born in the various coun- 
tries involved in the terrible catastrophe 
overseas —as well as of a few who were 
born in America of stock that came here 
from Europe at some earlier date to escape 
exactly what is now taking place and 
always has taken place at periodic inter- 
vals in the old world. Some of these people 
came from those countries that have been 
the innocent victims of that ruthless 
struggle for strategic position in the present 
conflict — where neither side respected the 
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Employment problems 


School opportunity and his particular rela- 
tion thereto 
E For better home living 
For adequate home support 
For health improvement 
For school opportunity and adjustment 
For suitable companionship 
For desirable social experiences 
For religious training 
For educational planning 
For special training 
For training for employment 
For employment 
For thrift planning: for borrowing 
For recreational leisure-time activities 
For sources of advice and direction 
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rights guaranteed them under international 
law. Some of these place the blame for 
their present plight on one side and some 
on the other. 

Some of our finest citizens came from 
France, some from Germany, some from 
England, some from Italy. We, the educa- 
tors of their children, owe to all the same 
sympathetic consideration, the same intel- 
lectual honesty in facing the problems 
growing out of conflicts within their old- 
world backgrounds. We cannot, in justice 
to our sacred trust, take sides in our deal- 
ings with these problems. 

It is our duty, as teachers, to try to 
discover the truth, and to assist the chil- 
dren in our classrooms in the process of 
distinguishing truth from false propaganda. 
It is our duty to teach those who have been 
entrusted to our care to fear God and 
respect and obey the constitution and laws 
of our country. It is for us, as teachers, 
to prepare these young people to perpet- 
uate in America, regardless of what may 
take place in the rest of the world, freedom 
of speech and press, the right to worship 
God according to the “dictates of one’s 
own conscience,” the right to make and 
enforce their own laws under a democratic- 
republican form of government limited 
only by the constitution of a free people 
and to assure the perpetual continuation 
of the priceless guarantee of justice for all. 

7 
COMPETITION FOR TAXES 

Education must engage in increasingly severe 
competition for the tax dollar with relief, social 
security unemployment insurance, NYA, CCC, 
national defense, and eventually the payment ol 
the public debt. In such a struggle, the ability 
of the superintendent to secure for education its 
just share of tax money will depend on the 
degree to which the public understands the im 
portance of adequately financing the kind of 
education which the present social conditions 
require 

Mere lip service will not conserve education 
It requires the active support and leadership of all 
thoughtful citizens 

Securing better public relations is a two-way) 
program. It involves not only the need for a 
better understanding of education by the publi 
but also a better understanding of the public by 
education Supt. W. H. Pillsbury, Schenectady 











Reducing Fai 


Since the beginning of the depression 
years, it has been recognized that the need 
for fundamental changes in high school 
methods and curriculums has become more 
acute than ever before. The high schools 
must accommodate the added thousands of 
voung people, who, by reason of the lack 
of opportunities for growth formerly pro- 
vided by occupational outlets, find in school 
the only avenue of growth available to 
them. Consequently, a definite obligation 
has been placed upon all secondary schools 
to take effective measures to provide for 
the profitable and successful employment 
of the abilities and interests of increasing 
numbers of young people of high school 
age. This problem particularly concerns 
the group found to be at the foot of the 
scholastic attainment ladder, who formerly 
were customarily awarded failure marks 
and permitted to drop out of school as soon 
as they had reached the date of age exemp- 
tion permitted under the compulsory school 
ittendance laws. 

For the past four years an energetic 
effort has been made in Chicago to reduce 
failures in high school subjects. Commit- 
tees of teachers, principals, and district 
superintendents have been given the task 
of devising methods and techniques look- 
ing toward a solution of the problem 
Principals of each of the 40 high schools 
have been requested to make the matter of 
failures in their schools their personal con- 
cern and to maintain a systematic follow- 
up in individual cases of impending failure 

One most important phase of our ap- 
proach toward a solution of this problem 
lies in the adjustment of the course of study 
to bring the requirements of each subject 
within the interest and ability range of the 
individual student. In Chicago this has 
necessitated the establishment of many new 
classes and even separate schools designed 
to meet the specialized needs of various 
types of students. However, this article will 
be confined to a discussion of the causes 
ot failure and the methods designed to re- 
duce failure in high school subjects. 


Causes of Failure 

lhe present study, based upon 1011 
cases of failure, selected as typical from the 
40 high schools and representing 82 high 
school subjects, reveals the following causes 
of failure as indicated by teachers’ state- 
ments. They are listed in the order of fre- 
quency with the percentage of frequency 
shown after each reason ascribed for the 
failure, 


SUMMARY OF DATA EXTRACTED AND 
ASSEMBLED FROM 1011 SUBJECT 
FAILURE CARDS, JUNE, 1940 


T tal Per 
Causes of Failure Number centage 
Dor not do required work 937 93.67 
Exec sive absences 694 03.6 
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lure in High School Subjects 





1 friendly conference between the teacher and the pupil is as a rule the 
beginning of adjustments which both pupil and teacher make to prevent failure. 


3. Indifferent attitude 572 56.57 
4. Lack of cooperation . 417 41.24 
5. Lack of initiative 378 37.38 
6. Failure to make up _ back 
work by 
a) Reporting for individual 
help and make-up period 
planned by teacher 347 34.32 
b) Completing special in 
dividual assignments 
outlined by teacher 341 3.7 
c) Taking special tests to 
complete work 1 2.07 
7. Poor reader : 38 3.54 
8. Home conditions 215 21.27 
9. Employed after school 172 17.01 
10. Missing or failing impor 
tant tests , 119 11.77 
11. Emotional maladjustment 102 10 
12. Cutting classes 10( 0.89 
13. Phys cal maladjustments R( 7.91 
14. Too many outside activities 76 7.51 
15. Habitually lacks necessary 
materials and supplies to 
work with . 623 6.23 
16. Poor background for subject 54 5.34 
17. Entering late at beginning 
ot semester .. 45 4.44 
18. Low mental ability 39 3.85 
19. Genera! laziness 35 3.46 
O. Carelessness Never finishes 
work 7 67 
1. Misce'laneous cause of 
failure 54 5.34 


As a means of standardizing the proce 
dure in cases of impending failure, a failure 
card, illustrated in Figures 1 and 2, has 
been devised to serve as a convenient means 
of assisting teachers and principals in re 
cording the status of each impending failure 
from the first day it is suspected, showing 
causes as ascertained and remedial action 
taken, including an individual follow-up by 
the principal. 


The Subject Teacher’s Job 


The organization setup in each Chicago 
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high school contemplates action in each in- 
dividual case by the subject teacher, the 
division (home-room) teacher, the adjust- 
ment teacher, and the principal. While the 
procedure and routing of failure cards may 
vary in individual cases and in the respec- 
tive schools, the general preventive and 
remedial procedure is outlined in an ad- 
ministrative plan for all the high schools. 

The subject teacher, on the first appear- 
ance of objective evidence of possible fail- 
ure, holds a conference with the pupil and 
makes an effort (a) to ascertain the actual 
cause of the probable failure, (4) to secure 
an agreement on the part of the student to 
correct his errors, and (c) to plan a pro- 
gram of study designed to enable him to 
catch up with his work. Each subject teach- 
er in the Chicago high schools is provided 
with a daily advisory period for this pur- 
pose. The parent may be called in for a 
conference, the division teacher may be 
consulted, the case may be sent to the 
school adjustment teacher at once, or the 
student may be sent to the office for admin- 
istrative action by the principal or assistant 
principal 

The subject teacher, however, is expected 
to use every possible means of adjusting the 
case by individual help in the regular class, 
by giving the pupil individual assignments 
for class or home study, or by adjusting the 
requirements in the course as far as pos 
sible to suit the ability of the student. In 
many cases subject teachers find it possible 
to arrange for individual tutoring by 
capable students 

The subject teacher, upon discovery of 
the impending failure of a student, fills out 
a failure card, giving a detailed and specific 
statement of the cause of the difficulty, and 
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forwards the card to the principal’s office. 
The principal or the assistant principal may 
call the student to the office for an inter- 
view, request a parent to come to the school 
for a conference or he may refer the matter 
to the adjustment teacher if the cause of 
failure appears to be other than one of 
absence, tardiness, or truancy. In the cases 
of absence or tardiness the matter is re- 
ferred to the division teacher, or, in cases 
of truancy, to the attendance officer. 


What the Adjustment Teacher Does 


The adjustment teacher in all cases other 
than truancy proceeds to make a study of 
the individual student, giving such psy- 
chological and diagnostic tests as may be 
indicated by the nature of the case. In un- 
usual cases, the pupil is referred to the 
Bureau of Child Study for a complete ex- 
amination, physical and psychological, in- 
cluding diagnostic tests for achievement in 
reading and other subjects. 

The adjustment teacher, after interview- 
ing the student, in many cases finds it val- 
uable to seek the aid and cooperation of a 
parent in a conference. The adjustment 
teacher also prepares an adjusted schedule 
for the student and checks with the subject 
teacher and division teacher for follow-up 
purposes, and in addition secures other 
available pertinent data. 

After completing this study, the adjust- 
ment teacher organizes a definite plan for 
the individual student, sometimes finding it 
necessary to rearrange his hour schedule or 
to recommend the dropping of a subject 
where the chiid’s load is found to be too 
heavy. In cases where low reading ability 
is discovered to be the basic cause of fail- 
ure, the student is assigned to a remedial 
reading class for special help. 

In cases where the pupil is delinquent in 
important items of work, the adjustment 
teacher outlines a special make-up program 
for the student’s free or study periods, ar- 
ranging with the subject teacher, who con- 
ducts a supervised study or guidance class. 

In other cases the adjustment teacher 
may arrange for individual coaching by the 
subject teacher during the subject teacher’s 
guidance period, or sometimes she does the 
coaching herself in the adjustment room. 
The adjustment teacher may also recom- 
mend, after a study of the case, that the 
student drop the subject or repeat it the 
following semester. 

The adjustment teacher maintains an in- 
dividual follow-up of each case to see that 
the student attends make-up classes ar- 
ranged for him, or that he otherwise com- 
plies with arrangements made to assist him 
in preventing failure in the subject. 

The action of the principal in a failure 
case is shown on the failure card as a record 
of conferences held with the student, 
parents, and teachers, and notations of in- 
structions issued in checking the handling 
of the case by the various teachers. As a 
rule, each card is checked and signed by 
the principal. Thus, in addition to the 
action taken by the subject teacher and the 
adjustment teachers, much action of an ad- 
ministrative nature will also be recorded on 
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vision Teacher t 


I am failing because 


nprove my work by 


(a) Parent notified b one) Letter 


(b) I know 


s failing in 


along with the daily 

been done forward card to your adjustment 
office. For further and more specific directions 
obtain bulletin from your adjustment teacher 





PUPIL’S DAILY PROGRAM 


Suh hs t 





Date of notification 


I shall try to help 


CLASS TEACHER REPORT OF UNSATISFACTORY PROGRESS 





Fig. 1. This record presents a rather inclusive picture of the student's as well 
as of the teacher’s understanding of the causes for failure. The record of the 


successive steps taken to cure the difficulty are recorded in Figure 2 


the failure cards. In some cases a general 
conference of the subject teacher, division 
teacher, and adjustment teacher with the 
student and his parents serves to impress 
upon the student the obligation to work 
more conscientiously. 


Causes of Failure 

The basic principle underlying this defi- 
nite plan for reporting and following up 
cases of impending failure requires that the 
high school shall so organize its methods 
and curriculum that, when failure does 
occur, parents and students as well as 
teachers will recognize the fact that the 
school has exerted its best efforts to pre- 
vent failure, and that any resultant failure 
can usually be ascribed to the failure of the 
student to avail himself of the various types 
of help and supervision provided for him. 

It will be noted that the six most fre- 


DISPOSITION 


4. Class Teachers Report of Progress and Action Taken 
Recommendations 
Date peedeeuss 
Signature of Class Teacher 
(Return Card to Adjustment Office) 


5. Referred to .... ‘ Date 
Remarks: 


Signature of Interviewer 
(Return Card to Adjustment Office) 


6. Class Teacher’s Report of Progress 
Date.... . 
Signature of Class Teacher 
(Return Card to Adjustment Office). 


7. Referred to . o« Date 
Remarks 
Date 


Signature of Interviewer 
(Return Card to Adjustment Office) 


8. Class Teacher’s Report of Progress: 
Date 


Signature of Class Teacher 
HIGH SCHOOI 


Signature of Principal 


This Card to Be Filed in Adjustment Office. 
Fig. 2. In the above form, which is the obverse 
of Fig. 1, additional blank lines are provided under 

each item reported. 
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quently reported reasons for failure include 
by far the largest number of cases. Failure 
to do the required work, excessive absences, 
indifference, lack of cooperation, lack of in- 
itiative, and failure to make up back work 
are not, however, considered as the specific 
causes of failure. Each of these reasons is 
itself the result of one or more specific 
causes. It is the obligation of the school to 
analyze these specific causes and remedy 
them as far as possible. 

It will be noted that in 238 cases, or 
23.54 per cent, the evidence indicated that 
the students are poor readers. In other 
words, nearly one fourth of all subject 
failures in the high schools are made by 
pupils whose reading ability is retarded. 
Diagnostic tests have previously demon- 
strated the necessity for remedial reading 
courses in the high schools. The system set 
up in Chicago provides that each entering 
ninth-grade student is accompanied by a 
cumulative record of his achievements in 
the elementary grades, including a profile 
showing his proficiency in the various 
aspects of reading. Entering ninth-grade 
children, whose cumulative records indicate 
retardation, are required to take remedial 
courses in reading. Regardless, however, of 
the efforts of the schools to bring students 
up to grade in reading, it is significant that 
a lack of reading ability nevertheless 
appears to be a factor in a large number of 
cases of failure. It should also be noted 
that there seems to be but little relation- 
ship between poor reading ability and low 
mental ability. The latter is indicated in 
only 39 cases, or 3.85 per cent of the 
failure reports. 

Home conditions in 215 cases, or 21.27 
per cent, are indicated as a cause of failure. 
Most teachers agree that a definite correla- 
tion exists between failure in school and 
disorganization in the home of the child. 
Where home conditions are not conducive 
to regularity in hours or financial support 
is very meager, there is usually a certain 
amount of parental indifference to success 
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at school. The relatively high percentage of 
cases showing excessive absence also reflect 
ineffective parental supervision or support. 


Bad Home Conditions As Causes 


In 172 cases, or 17.01 per cent, the fail- 
ure cards indicated that students have be- 
come failures because of the incompatibility 
of late or long hours of employment with 
ability to carry the high school load. In 
five cases, the reports indicated that the 
students worked until after two o’clock in 
the morning and came to school physically 
exhausted. Some of these young people 
were found to have dependent parents or 
younger brothers and sisters, an obligation 
which necessitated such employment. 

Review of the 1011 cases which were the 
basis of this study, shows the following sum- 
maries of the efforts of subject teachers and 
adjustment teachers to prevent failure: 


SUBJECT TEACHERS’ EFFORTS 


TO HELP 
Number 
of Per- 
Pupils centage 
1. Conferences held: 
@) WHR DUE cocccccces 593 58.65 
b) With parents ........ 213 21.06 
c) With division and 
adjustment teachers... 87 8.6 
2. Individual attention 
a) Individual help in reg- 
We Ge. ccnecenenves 298 30.26 
b) Individual help in 
study or adjustment 
UE 6 itsesvarcesens 289 28.58 
c) Individual assignments 
for class and home 
RPO or 140 13.84 
d) Individual tutoring 
freer re 17 1.67 
3. Referring pupil to adjust- 
ment or personnel or divi- 
oe a ers 709 70.12 
4. Giving pupil additional time 
for overdue assignments and 
SD. -cbraccddnaeseeaedeakar 77 7.61 
5. Insisting upon regular 
attendance and _ definite 
homework by daily checkup 63 6.23 
6. Arranging for tutoring by 
eee eee e re 21 2.07 
7. Teacher visits home of pupil 8 .78 
ADJUSTMENT TEACHERS’ EFFORTS 
TO HELP 
1. Diagnostic tests given...... 85 8.8 
2. Conferences held: 
a) With pupil .......... 663 65.57 
b) With parents ........ 314 31.05 
c) With subject teacher.. 87 8.6 
3. Offered to help but pupil 
failed to take advantage 
SOD: vcecndhscabdanamnas 331 32.73 
4. Recommended modification 
of pupil’s program......... 93 9.2 
5. Arranged special make-up 
program for pupil’s free or 
Ct BS kvnvanscesves 302 29.87 


Of the 1011 cases studied, only 18, or 
1.78 per cent of the students had finally 
been marked “left” and only 10, or 0.98 
per cent had been transferred to other 
schools. This would indicate that the high 
schools are accepting the responsibility for 
the handling of all members of the student 
body and are making a positive effort to 
hold in school those students who find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to the 
schoolwork. 

Notwithstanding the efforts which have 
been made to routinize and simplify the 
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handling of these failure cases, it must be 
recognized that there are other complex 
factors which present problems requiring 
solution. One of the most persistent diffi- 
culties lies in the fact that the tendency to 
failure on the part of the student is often 
accentuated by varying and_ successive 
causes, the effects of which are cumulative. 
It is thus often difficult for the subject 
teacher to recognize the basic cause of an 
incipient failure, and the need for remedial 
action frequently becomes apparent too late 
for effective help in such cases. The first 
objective in any method designed to reduce 
failure must be the organization of an alert 
teaching staff, quick to note the individual 
difficulties of students, and ready to assist 
in making individual adjustments as 
required. 

One of the most practical difficulties is 
to be found in the fact that the semester 
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failure load fluctuates with peaks at the 
four marking periods when report cards are 
prepared. This necessitates the handling of 
a large number of cases within a relatively 
short period of time and special effort is re- 
quired to avoid costly delay. 


Cooperation Needed 


After every agency in the school system 
has made its most effective contribution to 
prevent failure, there still remain two com- 
plex factors difficult to control, which dir- 
ectly or indirectly exert a vital influence; 
namely, lack of cooperation by the student 
and lack of cooperation by his parents. 
Ability to control these factors reflects the 
effectiveness of the administration of a 
school in developing proper attitudes and 
morale in the students under its guidance 
and control. 

(Concluded on page 88) 


Managing a Board of Education 
A. Burr Blodgett? 


Where there is a constantly changing 
membership in a board of education, a su- 
perintendent is badly handicapped. A con- 
siderable portion of his time must be 
consumed indirectly in the instruction of 
his board, and every experienced superin- 
tendent realizes that it takes practically 
about two years to properly educate the 
average school-board member. A straight 
out-and-out course, consistently and wisely 
followed, will so plainly determine a super- 
intendent’s position that schemers, in or 
out of the board of education, who en- 
deavor to work the system for political or 
personal ends will cease to approach him, 
and the result will be a saving of much 
valuable time and a condition of ease and 
satisfaction to the superintendent. It is a 
real blessing to be entirely free from ma- 
nipulators of this character; to have them 
pass by on the other side. I am happily 
relieved of this class at the present time. 

Under any conditions, a superintendent 
can save time by knowing his exact rela- 
tions to every feature of his work. In 
certain lines his authority must be unques- 
tioned and his acts decisive. To other ques- 
tions he should hold a joint responsibility, 
while to still others his position should be 
advisory only. When these things are un- 
derstood by all concerned, there is only 
one position for a superintendent to take. 
At all times and in all places, and steadied 
by an accurate sense of the fitness of 
things, he should present his views and 
take his stand upon all questions, with all 
the fearlessness of a fearless nature. He 
should have the right — should claim it, if 
it be questioned, to speak his mind fully 
on all matters within his legitimate field. 


‘Reprinted from THe AMmerIcAN Scnoot Boarp Jour- 
nal, Vol. XXVIII-XXIX, 1904, July, p. 7 
*Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, N. Y., 1897-1907 


He should present his views freely and 
positively in open meeting, and should 
never consent to be covered up— 
smothered — in secret sessions of either 
board or committee. The superintendent is 
no more the servant of the board of edu- 
cation than he is of the people, and the 
people expect and have a right to know his 
individual opinion on all school matters. 
The stronger the confidence of the com- 
munity in the honesty and soundness of 
the superintendent’s judgment, the more 
hearty and generous will be his support 
in school administration, and no better use 
of a superintendent’s time can be found 
than in a study of how best to secure the 
full confidence of the community. 

If a superintendent has some new de- 
parture to propose in connection with his 
work, he should advocate it openly, force- 
fully and wisely, and in the first instance 
in the presence of his full board; and he 
should never maneuver to find out how 
many will be for and how many against 
his proposition before he presents it. Don’t 
play politics! Let each question stand or 
fall on its merits. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the 
effective use of a superintendent’s time, 
and one of the most dangerous elements 
to the progress of his work is found in 
the brevity of the school-board member- 
ship. For instance, the superintendent sug- 
gests the introduction of manual training. 
While this subject is under consideration 
the board changes. Half of its members 
come in knowing nothing of the proposed 
introduction or the consideration already 
given to the proposition. The remaining 
half are to leave the board in another year 
and do not care to be responsible for its 
introduction. Nothing is done, or at best 
something is only half done, and there you 
are. 








What State Schoolhouse Planning Service Can 
Do for the School Administrator tiyman Haydis, Ea" 


Every schoolman should welcome an op- 
portunity to secure from a _ centralized 
source the best scientific, objective, and 
functional data essential to the planning 
and construction of a modern schoolhouse. 
State schoolhouse planning service as set 
up in those states now offering a maximum 
of such help offers the best hope of school- 
building improvement. A division of school- 
house planning well staffed with clerical, 
draughting, engineering, and architectural 
personnel, headed by a well-trained, profes- 
sionally minded school administrator, 
renders incalculable service to the children 
and people of a state.* 

Strategically, a division of schoolhouse 
planning is best located in the state depart- 
ment of education. The educators there are 
colleagues and co-workers of those directing 
the state’s program in child welfare, health 
and hygiene, physical education, school 
vocational activities, domestic arts and 
crafts, and the so-called academic subjects. 
By personal contact, the division is in a 
position to know the best practice and 
recent trends in teaching, in curricular de- 
velopment, and research. By investigation 
of community needs followed by confer- 
ences in the field, the state planning service 
lays the foundation for practical local 
school-building programs. 


Main Work Is in Field 

Basically, and from its very nature, effi- 
cient state schoolhouse planning service 
must be carried on in the field. The finan- 
cial statistics of a district’s resources and 
liabilities are available in the state depart- 
ment of education, but their practical im- 
plications cannot be concluded without a 
firsthand knowledge of the vocational and 
cultural interests of the community as well 
as the attitudes and desires of its represen- 
tatives, the school trustees. The educational 
offering available to the children, the op- 
portunities needed, and the technical re- 
quirements of the educational staff must 
also be ascertained. Such data coupled with 
conferences with representatives of the 
groups concerned, are absolutely necessary 
before any statement of the educational 
principles and needs may be formulated. It 
is the architect’s task to give the statement 
form in a set of plans which offer a satis- 
factory solution to the educational problem. 
Further conferences between board mem- 
bers, teachers, administrators, the architect, 
and the representative of the state school- 
house planning service are necessary before 
the plans may be ready for final approval. 

In a democracy the schools must remain 
in control of the people. It is not the pur- 
pose of state schoolhouse planning service 


‘Berkeley, Calif 

2See AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, March, 1939 
for author’s proposed law for the establishment of school 
building divisions in state departments of education 


to take schoolhouse construction out of the 
hands of the local school district. The pur- 
pose is rather to work with the district and 
to assist it in attaining its full potentialities. 
Democratic working procedures must be 
followed, however, to enable the represen- 
tatives of the people to adequately fulfill 
their educational responsibilities, and the 
state to exercise its prerogative of guaran- 
teeing more equal educational opportunities 
to the children. 


Exchange of New Ideas and Practices 

By such procedures and in many ways, 
the state schoolhouse planning service 
makes for economy and greater returns on 
expenditures for capital outlay. It is ready 
to make estimates on probable sums 
needed, and the advisability and financing 
of bond issues. In its files it has copies of 
some of the best architectural solutions to 
educational housing problems. The state 
schoolhouse planning service is ready to 
assist in making suggestive layouts, and to 
assist in the selection of materials, interior 
equipment, and finishings. Such services 
make for better use of district money and 
guarantee greater returns on expenditures 
for capital outlay. 

The state schoolhouse planning service is 
in a position to stimulate research and ex- 
periment on the part of the professionally 
minded educator and architect, in design, 
in materials, in lighting, in equipment, in 
finishing, and in maintenance. Soon after 
establishment, it becomes a clearinghouse 
for new ideas and best practices. 

State schoolhouse planning divisions de- 
velop standards which are in a continuous 
process of revision. Few state planning divi- 
sions have been willing to publish standards 
because of a recognition or fear of the ad- 
ministrators’ conservatism and unwilling- 
ness to change so-called standards once 
they have been given permanent form by 
publication. Nevertheless, state schoolhouse 
planning service must accept the respon- 
sibility for the publication, dissemination, 
and continuous revision of more adequate 
standards of safety, durability, and 
utility. 


Eleven Types of Service 
To summarize briefly, we find those 
states having schoolhouse planning service 


TEACHERS, HOLD FAST! 

Be sensible in facing the professional prob- 
lems which today confront you. Education is 
now suffering stress and strain like every pro- 
fession and every industry. In times like these 
there is always the pressure of mob hysteria, 
crowding us to abandon sound principles and 
surrender to expediency and opportunism. You 
owe it to your profession to stand fast for the 
essentials. — Roger W. Babson. 
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engaged in the following activities and 
rendering the following service: 


1. Working with the superintendent, princi- 
pal, and the faculty in an analysis of their 
schoolhousing problems 

2. Helping to convince the board of the need 
for more housing and larger and better site 
facilities 

3. Showing the board and the public the 
educational futility and poor economy of the 
demands for neighborhood schools, and helping 
defend against attacks upon sites selected, as 
well as assisting in the clarifying and settling 
of community differences 

4. Providing data for a sound financial plan, 
and making available the experience (proce- 
dures, pamphlets, booklets, letters, etc.) of 
other communities in successfully carrying 
through bond elections and in meeting their 
financial obligations 

5. Making or assisting in the making of 
school-building surveys 

6. Preparing a statement of the educational 
problem for the architect and providing sug- 
gestive layouts for the solution 

7. Frequently, arbitrating in disagreements 
between the board or school administrator and 
the architect in recommending a fair and rea- 
sonable architect’s fee 

8. Advising small districts particularly in 
maintenance, repair, and insurance problems 

9. Not only advising, but protecting small 
districts from the enthusiasm (occasionally ex- 
ploitation) of overzealous salesmen in prob- 
lems concerning lighting, heating. ventilating, 
window shades, and the like 

10. Helping in the selection of playground 
surfacing, and the solution of landscaping 
problems 

11. In addition to the services or activities 
already mentioned, conducting or promoting 
studies of school-building problems with a 
view to their solution 


Schoolmen need to recognize the state’s 
obligation to protect the rights of the child 
and to equalize educational opportunity. 
They must have the vision to see that by 
the legal establishment of state schoolhouse 
planning service the development of min- 
imum standards and approval of school- 
building plans and construction, the state 
shares responsibility with the school admin- 
istrator and lessens the burden of coercion 
exercised by local taxpaying, real estate, or 
other vested interest groups in matters con- 
cerning school-building programs. The re- 
moval of such pressures offers the local ad- 
ministrator increased opportunity to do his 
own democratic thinking in schoolhousing 
problems. Professional attitudes and coop- 
eration, with a wholesome desire for the 
best practice in schoolhouse planning, must 
replace indifference, prejudice, and opposi- 
tion to state schoolhouse planning service 
and school-building improvements. School 
administrators must lead in the movement 
for the establishment of divisions of school- 
house planning in state departments of 
education 
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A previous article discussed the factors 
which precipitated a financial emergency in 
the Philadelphia schools, gave a thumb- 
nail description of the background and 
operation of public attitudes, indicated 
how the school survey was instrumental in 
rousing public interest which later flared 
into civic action, and outlined the form 
which the organization assumed. It is in- 
tended here to review the manner in which 
the Citizens’ Emergency Committee oper- 
ated and to describe the devices employed 
to educate public opinion. 


Conduct of the Campaign 

Schoolmen will appreciate the complexity 
of the task which confronted the ten lay 
people composing the executive committee 
at its first convening. Strangely enough, 
they mapped their course more easily than 
could a similar number of educational ex- 
perts. They were the public. Their own 
blind spots were those of the general citi- 
zenry. The first task, therefore, they de- 
cided, was to reduce the multiplicity of 
factors of the total situation to an under- 
standable minimum and to spend the first 
six months of activity in spreading this 
information. 

To accomplish this, they further refined 
a sixfold accordion-type throwaway which 
the executive secretary had prepared for 
the first meeting of delegates.? Ideographs 
were employed wherever possible. Verbal 
matter was kept to a minimum and was 
phrased in easily comprehended terms. This 
done, 30,000 were ordered printed. (Subse- 
quent printings brought the total to 
68,000.) These flyers were: 

1. Used by the Committee’s speakers 

2, Distributed in quantity to _ participating 
groups 

3. Mailed to members of the legislature and to 
influential members of the community 

4. Sent in answer to general inquiries for 
intormation 

5. Supplied to discussion 
throughout the city 

6. Placed in the hands of all delegates 


and forum groups 


The second step to broaden community 
understanding of the school emergency led 
to the establishment of a speakers’ bureau. 
Fifteen experienced speakers, active in the 
public school affairs of their communities, 
were invited to attend a two-hour training 
course. Informational material was sup- 
plied, a brief was made available which 
set forth the most commonly asked ques- 
tions, suggestive answers were supplied, 
and informal discussion took place concern- 
ing the techniques of getting a message 
across. The general agreement was reached 


rhis is the second paper on the campaign school 
funds conducted by the Philadelphia Citizens’ Emergency 
‘ nittes The author is managing director of the 
Eastern Section, Public Education and Child Labor Asso 

ation of Pennsylvania. He was director of the campaign 
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An Experience in School Campaigning—1 


John N. Patterson’ 


that wherever possible 40 minutes should 
be allotted to the committee’s message. Half 
of this time was to be consumed by a direct, 
punchy outline of the emergency and a 
statement of the committee’s objectives. 
The second half of the time allotment was 
to be reserved for questions. (This proce- 
dure was adhered to during the campaign 
and proved workable and popular. For the 
speaker who was master of his subject, the 
question period proved influential in mak- 
ing clear the objectives and attitude of the 
committee. ) 

This intensive barrage of public address 
was probably the most significant single 
effort of the campaign. Eliminating “spot” 
appearances on banquet, dramatic, or other 
programs where a five or ten minutes “scare 
talk” was all that was possible to put 
across, Table V shows the number of actu- 
ally scheduled addresses by month and by 
type of group. This table reflects both 
strategic emphasis and extent of community 
penetration. Note, for example, that dur- 
ing the months of March, April, and May 
of 1938 the anticipation and final conven- 
ing of a special session of the legislature is 
reflected. Similarly, the heavy incidence of 
speaking assignments in November, 1938, 
forecasts the convening of the General As- 
sembly on January 5, 1939. With the ex- 
ception of March, 1939, a month during 
which effort was being made to “spring” 
educational bills from committee, a general 
slack off in speaking engagements took 
place. At this point, scattered meetings 
gave way to three rallies which climaxed 
the effort of the preceding 12 months. 

It was through its experience with the 
rallies that the committee hit upon a funda- 
mental principle: ‘hat demonstrations of 
this character are successful to the degree 
that they have firm community roots. In a 
large city these roots must be sectional. The 
first rally was staged in the northeastern 
area of Philadelphia. The citizens’ commit- 
tee, through its publicity office, brought the 
natural leaders of that section together at a 
small meeting. The publicity chairman im- 
parted to them sufficient of her enthusiasm 
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to start them off on their own and they did 
the rest. Posters were scattered in store 
windows throughout the locality. The 
neighborhood papers played up the event. 
Volunteer canvassers secured the promises 
of residents to attend. Local chorus and 
musical talent was drafted. Practically 
every organization in the locality partici- 
pated in the preparations. The night of the 
event 1800 persons filed into the high school 
auditorium to hear members of the judicia- 
ry, the school board, and the citizens’ com- 
mittee tell of the schools’ plight. The com- 
mittee in charge was downcast because of 
the 200 empty balcony seats. The citizens’ 
committee was jubilant — 1800 citizens 
had braved a cold winter night and snow 
to show their support of the schools! 

One month later, a group of leaders in 
the western part of the city saw the cul- 
mination of six weeks of effort in the crowd- 
ing of both auditoriums of the city’s largest 
high schools. Two panel discussions were 
conducted simultaneously with excellent 
results and first-class newspaper publicity. 

The third rally was staged in the audi- 
torium of a newly constructed vocational 
school, seating 2000 persons. The neigh- 
borhood was overwhelmingly foreign in 
heritage, but sensitive to the importance of 
the school as creator of a broader oppor- 
tunity for its children. Again, the respon- 
sibility for community support was dele- 
gated to the natural leaders of the area 
The night before the rally, the executive 
secretary was informed that microphones 
had been set up in two gymnasiums and in 
the school lunchroom for the overflow au- 
dience. The executive secretary, who knew 
the difficulties of bringing several hundred 
delegates at four-month intervals, did not 
undertake to dampen the Latin enthusiasm 
of his informant. The next evening, how- 
ever, he had to struggle through crowds one 
half block from the school building. The 
newspapers, tremendously impressed, esti- 
mated that 6800 persons were jammed into 
the auditorium, both gymnasiums, the 
lunchroom, the halls of the building, and 
the surrounding pavements! Representa- 











1 record of the meetings held shows that the greatest number occurred 


during the winter months when a good attendance could be expected. 
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tives and Senators attending the rally were 
amazed. The principal speaker, a promi- 
nent jurist, spoke in both English and 
Italian. Entertainment was provided by 
choruses and other talent from the locale. 


Preparing a Program of Legislation 


After five months of the public-address 
campaign, the committee’s offices were sub- 
mitted to a barrage of queries from par- 
ticipating groups and from organizations to 
which speakers had been dispatched. Con- 
stantly the committee was asked: What do 
you propose to do about the situation? 

This led naturally into the second major 
division of the committee’s work. During 
1936 the Philadelphia schools had been 
surveyed by a legislative committee. The 
same year, the Philadelphia Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Economy League ad- 
vanced recommendations concerning ad- 
ministrative organization, revision of the 
special education program, and adaptations 
of business procedure. During 1937 the 
Works Survey of the Philadelphia schools 
had been completed. Small wonder that 
the citizens’ committee proposed a further 
study — not a muck-raking tour, but an 
honest attempt to get a simple, compre- 
hensive statement which would bring order 
out of this chaos of proposals and counter- 
proposals. 

For this task, the services of three con- 
sultants were secured.* In conjunction with 
the executive secretary they were instructed 
to evaluate the school situation in terms 
of the city and state systems of taxation, 
in the light of what other studies had rec- 
ommended, and in view of practices in 
comparable municipalities. These consult- 
ants were further enjoined to produce a 
maximum of factual material with a mini- 
mum of words. 

The consultants, after conferences with 
the executive committee, developed an out- 
line of what seemed a desirable approach 
to the task. They then went to work: First, 
responsibility for certain sections of the 
report was delegated. Two weeks later, the 
group convened, each member prepared 
with a detailed outline in the area as- 
signed. For several meetings, these outlines 
were subjected to analysis and criticism. 
When finally approved the consultants pre- 
pared the completed drafts. Again, the 
whole group met to criticize the completed 
statements from the standpoint of balance 
and simplicity. Funds being in a low state 
indeed, the committee purchased ink and 
paper, and one of the vocational high 
schools handled the printing. The report 
of the consultants took the form of five 
small bulletins. 

School Finances in Pennsylvania, the 
first of the series summarized the historical 
background of education, the apportion- 
ment of state aid, the inequalities among 
districts, the weaknesses of the current plan 
of state aid, and the effect of its operation 


*These were: Dr. Edward Logan, executive secretary of 
the Mayor’s Advisory Finance Commission; Mr. Dorr 
Croley, assistant director of the Philadelphia School Sur- 
vey of 1937; and Dr. Theodore Reller of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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The story of Pennsylvania’s school crisis 
between 1926 and 1936 was made absolutely 


clear in the above chart and showed 
that new revenues must be made available. 


on Philadelphia —all in fewer than 10 
pages and in less than 3000 words. 

School Finances in Philadelphia, second 
section of the report, discussed the factors 
affecting income, effects of mandatory legis- 
lation, legal limitations under which the 
district operated, the school-building pro- 
gram, indebtedness, and forecast future 
trends — in 3500 words. 

What Has Been Recommended, third 
section of the report, evaluated the findings 
of the Philadelphia Advisory Finance Com- 
mission, the Philadelphia Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Economy League, and the 
Philadelphia School Survey, in 3000 words. 

What the States are Doing, fourth in the 
series, dealt with the historical backgrounds 
of school support, outlined the causes of 
increased costs, surveyed the bases of 
school taxation in the various States, stated 
the controlling principles of federal and 
state aid, and reviewed the support sys- 
tems of four comparable, neighboring 
states. This information was given in some 
4500 words. 

A Program for the School District of 
Philadelphia, final section of the report, 
reviewed the current financial outlook and 
presented an immediate and a long-range 
program of action—in less than eight 
pages. 


Enacting the Program 
These bulletins were prepared primarily 
for the information of delegates to the com- 
mittee and for interested individuals and 
groups. They were distributed in advance 
of the third delegate meeting where the 
plan of legislative action was decided upon. 
During the period of its operation dele- 
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gations from the citizens’ committee inter- 
viewed political leaders as the need arose. 
Before the consultants had completed their 
report, a special session of the legislature 
was called in August, 1938, and several bills 
were introduced which the committee 
recognized as in harmony with the recom- 
mendation of its advisers. The committee 
did not assume leadership, however, for 
two reasons: first, the Home and School 
Councils and the teacher organizations 
were bringing sufficient pressure to bear to 
make some temporary relief certain; sec- 
ondly, with elections in the offing and the 
strong possibility that a turnover in polit- 
ical administration might take place (this 
happened in November) the Committee 
elected to keep its powder dry and to make 
its real effort during the regular session by 
dealing with the party then in power. 

Three steps only were taken, therefore. 
The committee was represented at the hear- 
ing on the bill. It instructed its delegates 
that the intent of the measure was in har- 
mony with the findings of its consultants. 
It prepared an eight-page flyer entitled: 
Facts Every Citizen and Legislator Should 
Know. Each page was of different color and 
extended below the preceding page one- 
half inch in title-index fashion. The lead 
title for the legend which appeared on 
each page face could be read at a glance 
without opening the booklet. One of these 
flyers was sent to each member of the 
General Assembly. The legislature acted to 
avert the impending school shutdown by 
permitting boards of education in_first- 
class cities to increase school taxes one mill 
until the general assembly should convene 
in January. 

In preparation for this event, the citi- 
zens’ committee drafted its bills, prepared 
maps showing the legislative districts of 
senators and representatives, circulated 
petitions which carried an outline of the 
committee’s bills, and laid the background 
of contact which must precede any effective 
drive. During this interval, too, the plan- 
ning of the sectional rallies, described else- 
where, was under way. 

When the General Assembly convened, 
the board of education announced its pro- 
gram. Obviously, if some agency had not 
been engaged in an active program of in- 
terpretation throughout the preceding 12 
months, this strategy might have had 
serious limitations. In general outline the 
program coincided with that of the citizens’ 
committee, but was more in harmony with 
the policy of an administration elected of 
an economy platform. The board of edu- 
cation requested an outright state emer- 
gency grant of one million dollars. The 
citizens’ committee asked five million. The 
board requested an increase in local taxing 
power on a millage basis. The committee 
asked that this taxing power be based on a 
pupil-teacher ratio to guarantee flexibility 
within well-described limits (to prevent the 
negation of the increased millage by manip- 
ulations of assessments). The board sought 
to have its back taxes validated; the com- 
mittee sought to set up the machinery for 
overhauling the entire system of state sub- 
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sidy. The practical nature of the school 
board’s proposals as opposed to the ideal- 
ism of the citizens’ program is apparent. 

Naturally, the board of education sought 
to enlist the committee’s support of its 
measures. At a momentous meeting of the 
executive committee, where the secretary 
of the board of education solicited support, 
the committee voted not to go along on the 
grounds (1) that curtailment of services 
during 1939-40 would thereby become in- 
evitable, (2) that no long-term solutions 
had been advanced. Throughout the legis- 
lative session, the secretary of the board 
of education feared that the committee 
would obstruct the chances of passing even 
the minimum program. 

By this time, the citizens’ committee had 
accumulated the signatures of 45,000 voters 
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scattered throughout all legislative districts. 
An encouraging group of active organiza- 
tions within the committee, combined with 
the teacher organizations (which supported 
the citizens’ program) to bring effective 
personal contact and mail pressure upon 
local legislators. The board of education 
bills went through the Senate fairly easily. 
The House proved more difficult. With this 
in mind, the citizens’ committee measures 
had been entered in both House and Senate. 
Whenever stoppage of the board bills oc- 
curred, another reading was given the com- 
mittee’s bill. Letters of the citizen groups 
were phrased in general terms. They asked 
for more local taxing power for schools. 
Obviously, this type of pressure worked 
for the program of the board of education 
as well as that of the citizens’ committee.* 
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This strategy was resorted to after a delega- 
tion of citizens had conferred with the Gov- 
ernor and had been told that he would sign 
a bill which stated millage limits but would 
not favor a more flexible form of legisla- 
tion. Consequently, when the minimum 
program had successfully cleared both 
Houses, pressure was removed from the 
committee’s bill and it was killed by reten- 
tion in Senate Committee after having 
cleared the lower chamber. 


*This was clearly demonstrated in the House. A delay in 
the Board of Education program here caused the citizens’ 
committee to move its house bill through two readings. 


Soon after, the board bill cleared the House by a 
unanimous vote. 
Note: The third and concluding article of this series 


will discuss the Committee’s relationship to other groups 
and will attempt to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses 
profiled by the total experience. 


Nature and Extent of Terminal Curriculum 
Offerings in 31 Junior Colleges 


From the very inception of the junior- 
college movement many schoolmen have 
looked forward to the time when this unit 
of the American educational system would 
become a veritable “peoples’ college,” ful- 
filling a need which for some reason or 
other the liberal-arts colleges, and institu- 
tions of higher learning generally, have 
failed to recognize. 

In conformity with the above-stated con- 
cept of the junior college, one of its major 
functions has come to be that of providing 
“terminal” and “occupational” training on 
what is termed the semiprofessional level. 
While in terms of total offerings, the junior 
colleges are still predominately abreviated 
liberal-arts colleges concerned chiefly with 
college preparatory work, an_ increasing 
number are paying at least verbal homage 
to the terminal function. The public junior 
colleges in particular, if they carry a state- 
ment of purpose in their catalogs at all, al- 
most invariably state that one of their 
functions is to provide terminal and semi- 
professional training. 

In order to determine the extent to 
which the junior colleges actually discharge 
their accepted responsibility for this func- 
tion, the writer made a survey of the ac- 
tual terminal curricular offerings in 31 
junior college catalogs randomly selected. 
These catalogs came from practically all 
sections of the United States, and while 
they may have been strictly representative 
of the more than 400 junior colleges in 
the country, the findings should give some 
indications as to the actual situation. 


Confusion in Terminology 
A major difficulty in carrying on this 
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study was the variety of interpretations 
which the several catalogs placed on the 
terms, “terminal courses,” “terminal cur- 
riculums,”’ and “semiprofessional,” courses 
or curriculums. 

Dr. Eells defines the terminal function 
of the junior college as that of “. . . giving 
specific preparation for specific occupa- 
tions on the semiprofessional level, qualify- 
ing a student who finishes it for immediate 
placement in a definite life occupation.’” 
Using this statement of function as a basis 
for evaluating the terminal offerings of the 
various colleges, it appears that many of 
the so-called terminal courses and terminal 
curriculums are found wanting. First, be- 
cause the nature of the training offered is 
apparently not on a strictly semiprofes- 
sional level. Secondly, because some of 
these terminal curriculums do not appear 
to be fitting the student for immediate 
placement. And finally, because some of 
these curriculums appear to have been 
~ tEells, W. C., The 
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made up of a variety of courses selected 
from the regular academic and preprofes- 
sional curriculums rather than of courses 
designed specifically for the semiprofes- 
sional occupation in question. 

For the purpose of this study, however, 
we have included all curriculums listed as 
“terminal” even though in some respects 
they may not have met the requirements 
of the Eells definition. After all, it is prob- 
ably more important for an institution to 
be cognizant of the purposes of a combina- 
tion of courses and of the manner in which 
it is adjusted to the needs of its community 
than it is to judge the curriculum on the 
extent to which it conforms to some defini- 
tion. Under the circumstances, all that 
could be done was to accept the college’s 
statement that a certain curriculum was 
terminal. 


Survey of Junior College Catalogs 


The following table summarizes the gross 
findings in relation to location and to the 





TABLE I. A Summary of Terminal Curricular Offerings as Listed in 31 Junior College Catalogs (1940-41) 
No. of Range in Average No. of 
Location and Vo. of Terminal No. of Terminal Terminal Curriculums 
T ype of School Schools Curriculums Curriculums Per School 
Public 
Minnesota 4 16 2-8 4.00 
Mid-West 4 28 1-13 7.00 
South & Southwest 4 9 14 2.25 
Idaho 3 10 1-6 3.33 
California 4 84 1-40 21.00 
Total 19 147 1-40 7.74 
Private 
South & Southwest 4 Girls 7 1-3 1.75 
2 Boys 1 0-1 50 
Fast 5 Girls 1 04 2.40 
1 Co-Ed 7 7 7.00 
Total 12 7 0-7 2.25 
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type of school. The range in the number 
of terminal curriculums offered per school, 
and the average number of curriculums per 
school is also given. 


The outstanding feature of Table I 
is the large number of terminal cur- 


riculums offered in the California schools. 
In explanation, however, it should be 
stated that two of the California junior 
colleges were among the largest ones in 
the state and that any comparisons drawn 
between these and the other colleges would 
not be fair. The two remaining junior col- 
leges in the California group showed ter- 
minal curriculums offerings about on a 
par with those of the Mid-West group. 

The terminal curriculum offerings of 
the junior colleges in the South and South- 
west are relatively limited. One of these 
institutions indicated that provisions were 
made whereby a student might select a 
group of courses from the regular offerings 
so that he might prepare for a job in one 
or two years. There was no _ indication, 
however, that these special curriculums 
would be on a semiprofessional level. 

Some of the Idaho junior colleges also 
offered additional curriculums in the me- 
chanical trades, but since these were indi- 
cated as being on the trade school level 
they are not included here. 

In order to throw further light on the 
nature of the terminal offerings we have 
tabulated the specific offerings in relation 
to region. Both public and private colleges 
are included in this table. Table II shows 
clearly that the secretarial and business 
occupations are given a predominant place 
in the curriculum. Twenty of the schools 
offered secretarial courses for business 
fields, while 15 others offered special secre- 
tarial training in the fields of medicine, 
dentistry, and law. Since the curriculums 
in these special fields are also devoted 
largely to actual secretarial activities, we 
have included these in the secretarial- 
business group. On this basis the secretarial- 
business curriculums account for 64 of the 
terminal curriculums. 

Outside of the California schools the 
technical curriculums are receiving limited 
attention. With the California schools in- 
cluded, however, 51 of the curriculums 
can be classified as technological. The 
Minnesota colleges offer only four tech- 
nological curriculums, the Idaho schools 
offer only three, while the South-Southwest 
group offers definite terminal curriculums 
in the technological areas in only one 
instance. 

The remaining offerings can be grouped 
according as they provide training for the 
following occupations: (@) merchandising 
and selling, 14; (b) public service, 14; 
(c) personal service, 11; (d) art and fine 
art, 13; (e) general education, 8. 

Upon analysis of the situation it would 
appear that the junior colleges generally 
are placing too much emphasis on the 
secretarial-business training. This is par- 
ticularly true when we consider that many 
of the better high schools are turning out 
a large number of fairly well-qualified 
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commercial students, not to mention the 
output of the privately controlled business 
colleges. We do not suggest that the public 
junior colleges should not compete with 
the private business colleges under any cir- 
cumstances, but we do feel that until the 
junior college has provided sufficient train- 
ing opportunities in the fields of merchan- 
dising, and in the technological and per- 
sonal-service areas, the commercial phases 
of the junior-college curriculum should be 
de-emphasized. 

The average community offers little or 
no training opportunities in the three fields 
mentioned. The result is that a youngster 
who wishes to enter the field of merchan- 
dising, personal service, or semiprofessional 
technology, is unable to find either public 
or private institutions at which he might 
take such work. The junior college cannot 
adequately meet the needs of its commu- 
nity unless it provides the necessary semi 
professional training in these fields. 


Difficulties Involved in Offering 
Semiprofessional Curriculums 

The greatest obstacle to the general in- 
auguration of semiprofessional curriculums 
is apparently that of financing a compre- 
hensive junior-college program in areas 
where even the present limited program is 
difficult to maintain. Such courses are likely 
to involve the use of highly specialized 
laboratory equipment and specially trained 
faculty personnel. Several alternatives pre- 
sent themselves, however. First, we would 
suggest the development of a cooperative 
training program whereby industry and 
business would provide the laboratory 
situation. Such a setup would also reduce 
the number of specially trained instructors, 
since one well-qualified co-ordinator could 
direct the special phases of work in a rela- 
tively wide range of occupations. Through 
specially adapted assignments in chemistry, 
physics, biology, and English, a fairly 
specific training in the fields of technology 
and merchandising, could be _ provided. 
Work of the “honors” type, supplemented 
with seminars in the various fields, would 
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do much to round out the program, Ip. 
cidentally, such a program would do much 
to educate the faculty to recognizing their 
responsibility to the “peoples’ college.” 

Finally, the possibilities of supervised 
correspondence study on the junior-college 
level cannot be overlooked. The experience 
which some high schools have had with this 
type of work is distinctly encouraging? 

A second difficulty standing in the way 
of an effective semiprofessional training 
program is the unwillingness on the part of 
some students to enroll for such courses, 
Some are deterred by the fear that they 
will be branded as inferior students unless 
they enter the liberal arts and _ preprofes- 
sional work, while others dissuaded by the 
real difficulty of getting transfer credit for 
their work should they later wish to attend 
a four-year college or university. 

The stigma of semiprofessional training 
will probably disappear as students begin 
to realize that the semiprofessional courses 
often require more real ability and are 
often more selective than are the regular 
academic and preprofessional curriculums, 
The highly selective process by which stu- 
dents are picked for the medical-secretarial 
courses at the Rochester, Minn., junior 
college is a case in point. Further, Hollins- 
head, president of the Scranton-Keystone 
junior college, says that in his institution 
they “. . . do not regard terminal courses 
as a haven for the less gifted.’ 

The problem of transfer credit is appar- 
ently also nearing a solution. B. Lamar 
Johnson, Dean of Stephens college predicts 
that, “In the comparatively near future the 
junior college diploma will be accepted by 
colleges and universities just as graduate 
schools recognize the baccalaureate degree 
without reference to information relative to 
every course pursued.’ Some of the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges have found that 
many four-year colleges and universities 
are willing to accept transfer credit for 
semiprofessional and terminal courses if 
the work in general is of a high quality 
and if the dean of the junior college is will- 
ing to recommend the student as being of 
good college caliber.® 


‘Nebraska high schools 
Nebraska Extension Service 
‘Hollinshead, Byron S., Medical Secretarial Curricula 
The Junior College Journal, May, 1939. Vol. IX. pp 
462 464 

Johnson, B. Lamar, Criteria for Defining New Type 
Courses, The Junior College Journal, September, 1938 
Vol. IX, p. 365 

*Dietsch, |} l., Semi-Professional Credit, The Junior 
College Journal, November, 1938. Vol. IX, p. 93 
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THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


“Teachers must be chosen solely on the basis 
of merit and not on the basis of religious faith, 
political affiliation, economic status, local rest 
dence or a dozen other irrelevant factors. 
America needs good teachers. We must provide 
moulders of characters, not fillers of jobs, if 
the integrity of the school is to be maintained. 
It is the business of the superintendent of 
schools to select and the business of the board 
of education to accept.” — Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
Commissioner of Education for Connecticut. 
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The Whittier-University Elementary School, Berkeley, California, 
as seen from the southeast showing the classroom wing and, at the left, the one-story kindergarten. Drazon, Schmidts, Hardman and Officer, 
Associated Architects, Berkeley, California. 


Built for a Changing Program of Education 


The Whittier-University Elementary School at Berkeley 


One of California’s latest and most mod- the kindergarten, and of minimizing street ing is placed at one end of a plot measur- 
ern elementary school buildings has just noises in the academic rooms. The build- ing 271 ft. by 484 ft. 
recently been completed in the city of 
Berkeley, the home town of the University 
of California. This is the Whittier-Univer- 
sity Elementary School, planned to accom- 
modate approximately 600 pupils. The 
University supervises the operation of the 
school, demonstrating modern methods in 
school instruction and administration. 
Thousands of teachers and administrators, 
attending the University of California, 
visit this school each year to observe these 
methods of instruction and administration, 
and also to study the construction, plan, 
and equipment of the building. 

In designing the building, the architects 
had in mind the changing trends in meth- 
ods of instruction in the various grades. 
The classrooms are 30 per cent larger than 


or 
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. the old standard size; also all mechanical 
i- work is so designed as to be easily adapted 
8. to new situations that may arise. 

: Considerable attention was given to lo- 
i. cating the building most favorably for the 
of complete use of the site and the lighting 
rd of the classrooms. Especial attention was 
¢, given to the desirability of having east 





light in as many of the classrooms as pos- 
~ sible, of having a southern exposure for A corner of the kindergarten showing one of the interesting mural paintings. 
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(Left) The Whittier-University Elementary 
School has been so located on the site that 
the classrooms are removed entirely from 
the disturbance of street traffic. The view 
from the northwest shows a_ secondary 
entrance and, at the left, the independent 
entrance to the auditorium. 





The design was kept as simple as pos- 
sible, the thought being to make it expres- 
sive of the material used in construction, 
and of the educational activities carried on 
within the rooms. The chief architectural 
merit is obtained by the pleasing propor- 
tions of the whole, and by the special 
treatment of the entrances. 

The basement has been limited entirely 
to the boiler room, a bicycle room, and toa 
small workroom for the janitor. On the first 
floor there are eight classrooms, a kinder- 
garten suite, a library, an auditorium, a 
cafeteria with a kitchen adjoining, toilets, 
an office for the principal and his secretary, 
a nurse’s room, and a health room. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to storage rooms 
for teaching materials, stage properties, 
school records, etc. On the second floor 
there are five academic classrooms, several 
storage rooms, and boys’ and girls’ toilets. 

The construction of the building is con- 
crete and steel with the exception of the 
roof which is frame with composition roof- 
ing. The stairways at each end of building 
are isolated so as to form smokeproof stair 








Bottom left: the children of Berkeley are 
fortunately required to wear coats and te 
carry umbrellas during a very few days of 
the school year. Many of them come to 
school hatless and a very few carry lunches. 
With this in mind clothing storage has been 
arranged in niches in the main corridor of 
the W hittier-University School. Lower right: 
a nurse's room and a children’s restroom 
are important factors in the health service 
offered at the Whittier-University School. 
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Right: cafeteria of the Whittier-University 
School. The room is very simply furnished 
with tables and homemade benches, colored 
hangings at the windows, and harmonious 
color treatment of walls, ceiling, and jevel- 
ture make the room bright and attractive 


——— 
towers. While the floor slabs are of rein- 
forced concrete, they are finished with 
maple flooring resting on pressure treated 
wood screeds. The corridor floors are cov- 
ered with battleship linoleum on a concrete 
joor slab. The ceilings and walls, down to 
door height, in all rooms and corridors are 
finished in acoustical plaster. The floors 
ind wainscots of all lavatories are finished 
in tile 
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{bove: First Floor Plan and Basement 
Plan of the Whittier-University Elementary 
School, Berkeley, California. — Dragon, 
Schmidts, Hardman and Officer, Associated 
Architects, Berkeley, California. 


Right: the kindergarten looking toward the 
bay window and the independent exit to 
the playground. 


irititreecessiceetcdeeieceeeeeemeteeeintaaeamemeiac ieee 

The stage of the auditorium complies 
with the latest requirements of the Fire 
Underwriters Code as well as with local 
rdinances, having smoke ventilator sky- 
light in roof, asbestos fire curtain, and 
sprinkler system on backstage, in dressing 
and stage property rooms. The velour drop 
urtain, the cyclorama, and the window 
drapes in the auditorium are all flame- 
proofed materials. 

The building is heated by an oil-burning 
steam plant, with cabinet ventilating type 
f unit ventilators in each room 
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The educational planning of the building 
was carried on in the offices of the board of 
education. Architectural work was done by 
an association of Berkeley Architects con- 
sisting of P. L. Dragon, C. R. Schmidts, 
B. Reede Hardman, and Gwynn Officer 

The building has an estimated pupil 
capacity of 600 under the present organ 
ization of the school. The auditorium with 
the cafeteria has a seating capacity of 
620, and the cafeteria will handle 150 
children at one sitting. Contracts for the 
building were let in the fall of 1938, and 
the construction was completed and the 
building occupied June 2, 1940. The cost 
of the building is $236,000, and of the 
equipment $24,000 
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The Substitute Teacher in the 
Progressive School Elisabeth Bean Telfer’ 


The large school systems of this country 
have permanent substitutes, or a number 
of substitute teachers who are paid reg- 
ular salaries and are on duty throughout 
the school year. Smaller systems, while 
fortunate in not needing substitute teach- 
ers regularly enough to make this plan 
feasible, often find the problem of teacher 
absences a hard one to solve. Most of these 
absences occur during the winter months, 
and from December through March the 
substitutes are kept busy going from one 
school to another, to stay from a day to 
a week or a month at each assignment. 
They are expected to go into any school- 
room in the community at a moment’s 
notice, step into whateyer situation there 
exists, and carry on until the resident 
teacher returns. Usually they do not know 
from one day to the next when that will 
be, for a teacher always hopes to be back 
at work the next day. 

In years past, before activity programs 
were introduced, the substitute had only 
to have at her finger tips a thorough 
acquaintance with the prescribed course 
of study for each grade in the school, in 
each of the seven or eight subjects taught. 
It was a relatively simple matter. With a 
fair degree of accuracy she could judge 
just about how far any class had gone in 
each of the textbooks used. She could step 
into almost any room and go right on from 
where the regular teacher had stopped the 
day before, and the work of the class would 
be scarcely interrupted. There was com- 
paratively little variation in the way 
different teachers taught a given subject. 
The programs in all the schools were 
similar and not very flexible. The children 
had regular places to sit, and they “stayed 
put,” so that the substitute teacher could 
quickly learn their names by their posi- 
tions in the room. Each child in a given 
grade had a similar set of books to use, 
and all worked at the same place in the 
books. 


Present Problem Different 


But now we have unit systems and 
activity programs. The children help to 
plan them, and the children carry out the 
details according to their well-laid plans. 
The teacher guides, evaluates, and sees to 
it that the proper lessons are extracted 
from the class activities and implanted 
firmly in the young minds. Each class, 
with its teacher, chooses the activity upon 
which it will work for several weeks or 
months, and within which all the old sub- 
jects and several new ones must be inte- 
grated. The children, in carrying out their 
projects, are free to work at different 
tasks, to move about the room as necessary, 


San Jose, Calif 


and to use a library full of reference books 
to guide them. 

All this is very fine. It is, indeed, a vast 
improvement over the old system in many 
ways. But what happens when, in the 
midst of a unit of work, the teacher 
suddenly becomes ill and a substitute must 
take over the class for a day or a week 
or a month? CAaos — unless the substitute 
is unusually adept at grasping a situation 
at a glance. By using all her ingenuity, in- 
formation, and knowledge of psychology, 
she may hold the framework of the unit 
together until she has had time to become 
oriented and take her expected place as 
leader of the group. 

Many regular teachers make quite 
definite plans for the units of work they 
propose to do, but as the children are 
encouraged to use their own initiative and 
work out the problems of the unit as 
they come to them, it is impossible to keep 
an accurate record of just what has been 
done by each child, and what is expected 
of him next. 

This activity program is relatively new 
in many city schools, but in some com- 
munities it has been in operation for sev- 
eral years, and time has worn off many 
of the rough edges. The experimental stage 
is past and a definite, though elastic, pro- 
gram has evolved by which all the units 
and activities of the school are coalesced 
into one great experience in growth and 
appreciation. 


How One City Handles Problem 

In San Jose, Calif., the substitute prob- 
lem has been the special concern of the 
assistant superintendent of schools, Mr. A. 
H. Horrall. With the cooperation of the 
principals and teachers of the 15 elemen- 


tary schools in the city, he has in- 
augurated a system which works satis- 
factorily when the individual resident 


teachers do their part. At the beginning of 
each school year, a meeting is called of all 
accredited teachers who wish to serve as 
substitutes for the ensuing year. They fill 
out cards stating their experience, prefer- 
ence as to grades, ability to teach art and 
music, with their names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. From these cards 
teachers are called as needed. An effort is 
made to give each one on the list a chance 
during the year, but when a principal 
knows from experience that any certain 
teacher will fit particularly well into the 
situation at his school, he is at liberty to 
request that teacher. The resident teachers 
are each given a folder in which to put 
information for substitutes. These folders 


are to be left on the desks or in some 


conspicuous place, and are to be kept up 
to date each week. They have clipped on 
the inside of the front covers such general 
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information as may be needed, as the times 
for recesses, the place for the children’s 
lunch, the names of children taking rest 
or special lessons in art or music, and the 
days and hours for these, the type of fire 
alarm used and where the class goes when 
it rings, where to get supplies, the time 
and place for assemblies, teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. On another sheet is a seating 
chart showing where each child sits for 
formal work. There is a copy of the daily 
program, which shows the time and place 
for that teacher’s yard duty, and any other 
special duty required of her. And then 
there is a sheaf of mimeographed forms 
clipped to the inside of the back of the 
folder, each one of which, when properly 
filled out, shows the name of the unit on 
which the class is working, and gives the 
daily program worked out for the current 
week, with just what the teacher expects 
to cover in each subject or phase of the 
work. Each week the used form is pulled 
off and the next one is filled in. 


Good Records Needed 

When a teacher takes time on Friday 
afternoon to plan carefully her next week’s 
work and fill in her form accordingly, the 
information is a great help to her each day 
and it is invaluable when a substitute has 
to be called. If the teacher leaves the last 
two or three forms in the folder, the sub- 
stitute has little trouble to orient herself 
by seeing what has been done just prior 
to her assignment there, as well as what is 
planned for that week. These plans include 
definite assignments in the fundamental 
skills and flexible assignments in expres- 
sions, activities, and appreciations. 

The substitute, in turn, is asked to leave 
a brief résumé of the work covered during 
her stay. If she is there for only a few 
days it is well for her to leave any papers 
the class has written, such as spelling or 
composition work, corrected and graded, 
for the resident teacher to look over. In 
this way, each may carry on with the least 
possible break or interruption in the chil- 
dren’s progress, and the presence of the 
substitute teacher is not such a problem 
after all. 


THE TEACHERS’ GOALS 


No teacher can impart knowledge success- 
fully unless she teaches her own pupils to 
think. She cannot do this unless she can look 
beyond the mere list of facts to be learned, and 
see the great goals that underlie those facts. 
And she cannot have this vision unless she knows 
her subject matter thoroughly. The teacher 
who keeps only two jumps ahead of the elass, 
and the teacher who plods doggedly in the same 
rut year after year, both fail miserably. She 
must have a knowledge of her own subject and 
a feeling for it, which in turn she must trans- 
mit to those with whom she is working. Other 
wise, instead of being a teacher worthy of the 
name, she is a mere tutor, a narrow, factual 
quiz-mistress, whose insistence on little things 
makes her overlook altogether the great objects 
of education itself. — James Newell Emery. 
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The Survey in an In-Service Education Program 


A reconnaissance is necessary if one is 
to make his efforts count when he under- 
takes a complicated task. That is the 
reason for giving as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of in-service teacher education that 
if in-service education of teachers is to be 
done efiectively, it is necessary in the 
beginning to make a temporary survey and 
determine the needs of the situation at 
hand. 

It is conceded that the superintendent 
in a small school is not in a position to 
make an elaborate survey, but that does 
not eliminate altogether the need _ for 
making a survey. As a matter of admin- 
istrative policy, it might be said that 
regardless of what the situation is, one 
ought to employ the most desirable means 
possible and perform the task, even though 
the methods may be imperfect. 

The proposal being made in this article 
shows what is possible for any supervisor 
to do. By following out these specific direc- 
tions it will be possible to secure helpful 
data relative to the task which must be 
performed in the serious responsibility of 
arranging an in-service education program. 

Obviously, if he directs his attention to 
in-service education there are several 
groups and agencies and, if each is to be 
dealt with intelligently, it is necessary to 
know as much as possible about each one 
of them. To reduce them to a brief list, 
most educators will agree that they are 
the community, the board of education, 
the pupils, the teachers, and the school 
plant. With that in mind, the following 
outline shows in a concrete way how the 
preliminary survey might be made. And 
it may also be added that, since this plan 
has actually been worked out and put into 
practice and found to be very practicable, 
it may be recommended as a reliable 
procedure. 


THE PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


I]. The Community 

These questions and sources of data served as 
i guide: 

1. What is the general attitude of the com 
munity toward their schools ? 

Conferences with all classes of citizens: mem- 
bers of the board of education, citizens of the 
community representing different interests both 
is to commercial and social activities, former 
superintendents, and_ representatives of local 
papers. 

2. Are there any issues which have a tendency 
to divide the community ? 

Same sources as for question 1 

3. What is the community background as it 
pertains to educational and social progress? 

Same sources as for question 1. 

4. What is the ability of the community to 
pay tor education? 

Reports of the secretary to the board of edu 
cation, and records on file with county treasurer 
ind county superintendent 

5. What are the standards that have been set 
ip in the past to support an educational program ? 

Same sources as for question 4 and reports of 
lormer superintendents 


Superintendent, Sheldon public schools, Sheldon, Iowa 


W.C. Jackman, Ph.D.’ 


6. What individuals in the community may be 
counted upon to help in carrying on the program 
of education? 

Same sources as for question 1 
Il. The Board of Education 

These questions and sources oi 
as a guide: 

1. What is the personnel of the board of edu- 
cation? Occupational interests? Degree of success 
in their work? Attitude toward education? Atti 
tude toward supervision? Length of service ? 

Conferences with board members, casual con- 
ferences with people of the community, and 
available records. 


Ill. The Teaching Staff 


data served 


These questions and sources of data served 
as a guide: 
1. As a group, do they react favorably to 


progressive attitudes in education? 

Conferences with principals and teachers. 

2. What, has been the attitude of teachers 
toward supervision ? 

Conferences with principals, 
members, and patrons. 

3. What are the facts relative to each individual 
teacher concerning: 

a) Educational experience 

b) Educational training. 

c) Characteristics as a teacher 

d) General rating as a teacher 

e) Personality description. 

f) Service to the profession 

g) Special accomplishments. 

Data for a and } from credentials and records 
on file. Data for c, d, e, f, and g obtained by 
a special form. 

IV. The Pupils 

These questions and 
as a guide 

1. What is the general attitude of the pupils 
in the various departments of the school toward 
the school ? 

Casual conversations with pupil, conversations 
with parents, conferences with teachers, early 
observations of classrooms, behavior during inter- 
mission period. 


2. What is the 


teachers, board 


sources of data served 


level of achievement and 


scholastic ability as revealed by standardized 
tests ? 

Batteries of standardized tests and individual 
tests. 


3. What are the pupil-teacher relationships? 
Do the pupils lack respect? Is there a tendency 
for teachers to inhibit or restrain? Is the rela 
tionship one of mutual interest ? 

Conferences with teachers, patrons, and pupils 
Use of questionnaire. 
V. The Physical Plant 

These questions and 
as a guide: 

1. What is the general condition of the school 
plant? Is it maintained in such a manner as to 
give a clean and pleasing appearance ? 

Inspection by superintendent. 

2. Does the janitorial staff 
its work? 

Conferences with engineer, janitors, principals 
and teachers. Inspection 

3. Are the rooms equipped to carry on the 
educational program? Are there any major 
changes that should be made in the organiza 
tion and use of the rooms? 

Observations, conferences with principals and 
teachers, inspection of equipment and suitability 
ot rooms 


sources of data served 


take pride in 


SURVEY RESULTS 

The Community 

The community has pride in its school. It has 
traditions to which it refers as marks of high 
achievement in the history of the school, and it 
wants the school to continue as one of the best 
schools in northwest Iowa and will support any 
one who will show how this can be accomplished 


,- 
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In this connection citizens want strength in the 
academic activ.ties of the school, in the music 
department, and all phases of extracurricular 
activities. 

There are no 
community. 

The school has the support of the strong organ 
izations of the town, both civic and church. 

The community is strong financially and _ is 
eager to support a good program of education 
There is no bonded indebtedness, and there is 
a good school plan in which to carry on the 
program. 

Board of Education 

The board of education is well unified as to 
purpose; namely, a desire for a good school 
There seems to be a spirit of harmony prevail- 
ing among the members. All policies are worked 
out together, and they attempt to weigh cases 
on their merit. They have demonstrated a confi- 
dence in the superintendent by allowing him the 
privilege of selecting the teachers, making recom 
mendations with respect to the improvement of 
the physical plant, and to changes which should 
be made in the educational program. They are 
reasonable in their attitude toward expenditures 

Serving on the board of education are a dentist, 
three merchants, and a traveling salesman. They 
have each been successful in their work. Tenure 
for members runs as follows: one merchant 15 
yrs., one merchant 3 yrs., one merchant 5 yrs., 
the dentist 5 yrs., and the traveling salesman 
5 yrs. 

The Faculty 

For the most part, the members of the faculty 
in general have proved to be industrious and 
desirous of being professional. From all indica- 
tions the administration has their confidence. 

The elementary department is headed by a 
principal who has been in that position for three 
years. He has a good philosophy of education 
and is very cooperative with the administration. 
The teachers of that department as a group have 
long tenure and are what might be called quite 
conservative. For the most part, they use the 
old methods and are dominated by the old idea 
that subject matter must be mastered. They have 
indicated, however, the ability to make changes 
in details and are willing to cooperate and to 
study all matters pertaining to the proper 
functioning of an educational program. 

In the junior high school department, the 
principal is new. There is still much to be done 
to build up cooperation between the principal 
and the members of the faculty. The faculty 
members cooperate with the superintendent rather 
than with the principal. The teachers are reason- 
ably well trained, although not all are superior 

In the high school department there is a 
reasonable harmonious feeling between the prin- 
cipal and the teachers. There is a desire among 
many of the teachers that adjustments should be 
brought about in the curriculum, the extracur- 
ricular program, the recreational life of the 
pupils, and some adjustments in the regulations 
governing student control. For the most part, the 
faculty in this department is open-minded, pro- 
fessional in attitude, and willing to follow a 
professional leader. They are well trained and 
have a most excellent attitude toward their work 
The Pupils 

In the elementary department the pupils, 
iccording to observations and discussions with 
parents, seem to be interested in their school 
There is a tendency, however, to think of educa- 
tion as a classroom activity. Playgrounds are 
not places for the group to get the most enjoy- 
ment. Policing is too necessary in order to 
eliminate discourteous talk and play 

The children respond quickly to new sugges- 
tions, are keenly interested in music activities 
such as public school music and bandwork. They 
like public programs, and show much enthusiasm 
when given an opportunity to appear 


outstanding issues in the 
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In the junior high department there is what 
might be termed a moderately enthusiastic atti- 
tude toward school. There is too much contention 
among pupils, between pupils and teachers, and 
between parents and teachers. While there is no 
situation that might be termed critical, at the 
same time there is much that can be done to 
improve the spiritual tone of the school. There 
is too much necessity for supervision of all activ- 
ities, passing of groups, and not enough growth 
in self-control and reliable citizenship. 

In the high school department the morale ot 
the school is excellent. The pupils like their 
instructors and are not quick to criticize. For 
the most part, criticism of a faculty member has 
been based on facts more than on mere prejudice 
Their citizenship is of a commendable type. There 
is still chance for improvement, in that they can 
be taught to assume more responsibility, and 


exercise more self-control when freedom is 
granted. 
The Physical Plant 

The school plant is in good condition. That 


means that it is pleasing in appearance. Every 
thing is clean and in perfect order. The engineer 
is efficent and understands all phases of his work 
as to maintenance, minor repairs, and necessary 
changes that must be made from time to time 
The janitorial staffs take pride in their work 
and the buildings are always in excellent condition 

In the elementary department the rooms are 
adequate to take care of the educational program 

In the seventh- and eighth-grade department 
the arrangement is bad. The classrooms are too 
sma'l, and it makes for some congestion 

The high school is provided with 
rooms and facilities to carry on the 
each department 


sufficient 
work in 


After the survey there was sufficient 
data on hand to aid in selecting desirable 
aims and procedures. The following outline 
of aims and procedures shows how it was 
done in actual practice. The aims were 
selected with the object in mind of main- 
taining a good school situation. 


Aims and Procedures 


Aims: To preserve and strengthen community 
relationship 
To maintain a satisfactory board. rela 
tionship. 


To bring about teacher growth 
To develop desirable pupil attitude 
To maintain a desirable physical plant 


Procedures to preserve and strengthen com 
munity relationships: 
1. Carry on a publicity program that will in 


the widest possible way keep the public informed 
of all activities and accomplishments of the 
school. 

2. Encourage the faculty to take part in com- 
munity life. (a) Faculty members will be en- 
couraged to participate in community affairs, 
such as public programs and church activities 

3. When community organizations seek co 
operation from the school, make a strong effort 
to get the active cooperation of children and 
teachers. 

4. Hold an open house this year; patrons will 
be invited to observe work of the school in the 
evening. Accurate statistics will be kept. 

5. Hold an exhibit at the end of the year, 
designed so as to reveal clearly the work of the 
vocational department and the grades of the 
school. 

6. Have junior college offer its talent services 
whenever possible so as to make itself felt among 
the people of the community. 

7. Arrange for some free public entertainments 
during the year so as to attract the public to 
the school in order that they may see the 
work of the school. This can be done with 
music, dramatics, et« 

8. Encourage the teachers to take advantage of 


community resources. Have businessmen, when 
ever possible, bring something to the children 
that is, facts with reference to banking, insur 


ance, taxes, vocations, etc 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


For Better Board Relationships 


Procedures- to maintain a satisfactory board 
relationship: 

1. Keep the board of education informed 
through (a) monthly reports; (6) annual 


reports. 

2. Shape policies carefully. Gather all the facts 
and give the board a chance to make a decision 

3. Arrange for a social meeting dur.ng the vear 
Have board members and wives present. 

4. Send season tickets to board members for 
all activities of the school 

5. Keep away from _ individual 
Lay all the facts on the table 
board members. 

6. Keep all proceedings on a dignified basis 

7. If possible, keep away from disagreement: 
with the board and among members. 

8. Always give the board credit 
and understanding facts 
school. 


conterences 
before all the 


for knowing 
pertaining to their 


Teacher Growth 


Procedures to bring about teacher growth 

1. Arrange plans in such a way that teachers 
may be encouraged to work cooperatively in 
developing a more professional attitude and a 
broader understanding of educational problems 

2. Encourage free exchange of ideas among 
teachers in meetings, in discussion groups, and 
in the daily work program. 

3. Encourage all instructors to do 
creative work and to build 
self-supervision 

4. Strive to break down the 
tion is compartmentalized 


some 
toward, a level ot 


idea that educa 


Pupil Attitudes 
Procedures to develop desirable 
Elementary Department 
1. Attempt to make citizenship, as it is taught, 
a functional citizenship that will apply to all 
school experiences, including those of the play 
ground 
2. Have children guided in such a manner that 
they will respect school property, and the general 
idea of school without coercion from 
assigned to hall and playground duties 
3. Help them substitute the concept that edu 


pupil attitude 


teachers 


cation is life itself for the concept that educa 
tion is mere formality 

4. Encourage a continuous respect for musical 
activities 
Junior High Department 

1. Stimulate a better feeling within the school 
by encouraging the use of club work, special 
assemblies, talks by the superintendent, princi 


pals, teachers, and pupils 
ing of confidence 
2. Encourage through a more 


Build up 


a deep fee! 


individualized in 


struction a type of classwork that will challenge 
the interests of each pupil 
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High School Department 

1. Carry on a carefully outlined program 9; 
assemblies. Make this a cooperative affair between 
faculty members and students. 

2 _Encourage a wide number of the pupils to 
participate in extracurricular activities. 

3. Dignify achievement in academic activitig 
so that all will consider it an honor to achieve 
on a high level of d.stinction. 

4. Build up a feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the students. 

5. Lead the pupils to the point where they sa, 
“our school.” a 

6. Build up a confidence between student body 
and faculty members , 

Procedures to maintain a 
plant 

1. Continue with present maintenance program 
that will keep the buildings in the best of 
condition 

2. Plan specific projects tor 
period so that there will be 
of work done each year 

3. Make any minor adjustments necessary to 
make the rooms and equipment more satisfactory 


desirable physica} 


each summer 
a definite amount 


The Continuous Survey 

lhe continuous survey in this plan was 
a systematic method of cumulative fact 
finding. As in the preliminary survey, it 
covered the community, board of educa- 
tion, pupils, teachers, and the school plant 
rhe data obtained in this survey dealt with 
general statements, specific comments, 
modes of behavior, and any tangible evi- 
dence that pertained to the school and 
the successful operation of its program. 

The foregoing report suggests a method 
of looking over the field which confronts 
the supervisor. It is not an impossible task, 
nor one that can be considered as an im- 
position upon the work of the school admin- 
istrator. But, rather, it is his work, and, 
because of the proposed plan, will be done 
much more effectively and _ efficiently 
because it makes possible a systematic 
approach to his particular problem. It gives 
him an overview of the whole line and 
helps him to place his emphasis at the 
point of need. After becoming well started, 
the progress of the whole program brings 
about better integration of all forces and 
agencies in the community and makes for 
a better school situation. 


Driving 96,000 miles without one accident is the splendid record 


of Henry 
Washington 


Cassalery, veteran bus 


Recognition of Cassalery’s 


driver for the Consolidated Rural School at 


work has 


Seauim, 


been given by the National Safety 


Council and other organizations. 
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Webster's definition defines Teach as 
“to show how, to direct as an instructor; 
guide the studies of, to make aware by 
information or experience, to lead, to draw 
out.” 

Whenever I watch a group of young peo- 
ple at the close of a school session, as 
they come exulting in the joy of school 
being “let out,” I ask myself the question, 
“What did they actually learn today?” 
How were they lead and guided into new 
fields? What inspiration did their teachers 
give them to seek further in the subjects 
they are taking? What manifestations of 
interest were shown in their particular 
field? What did teachers really teach? 
What new horizons and vistas were opened 
up for these classes today? 

Watch any class for a short time and 
you can easily tell whether there is a 
TEACHER in their midst, or a “hearer of 
lessons,’ or a person who tells you that 
she hasn’t the right kind of a group to 
teach. If she had bright pupils, or if they 
were evenly graded, or evenly grouped in 
ability, she could really do something with 
them, but her present group is not capable 
of absorbing what she has to offer from 
her throne on Mount Olympus. It is really 
an imposition to ask her to take such a 
class. No such group of pupils ever existed 
as she expects to get. 

And when the bell rings, they are so 
pleased to be extricated from her dry-as- 
dust lesson, the preaching of what they 
should do, when they haven't been guided 
via the road of interest, they emerge as 
does the liquid that is charged when a 
cork is removed from a bottle. They are 
glad to get away from that kind of school 
that wearies them and has been such a 
bore. 

Yet in the opposite room, a real teacher 
goes quietly about the task of taking these 
same pupils where she finds them, and she 
is opening up new avenues of thought, new 
roads of investigation. And when school 
is dismissed, they leave the room reluc- 
tantly, asking if they may finish this or 
look up that, or complete something to 
gain her approval, so great is the admira- 
tion of youth for real teaching. 

The creation of interest is the first re- 
quisite for good teaching, as in this way 
alone can the mind be awakened. How 
often it happens where dullness and list- 
lessness had prevailed, a real teacher brings 
an awakening and fresh thoughts. This he 
should do — create a sense of glad ex- 
pectancy, just as a true actor can lift a 
heavy scene into active interest. The 
gardener by engrafting can produce the 
most precious fruit from inferior stock, so 
the real teacher by implanting fresh 
thoughts and principles, new aims and de- 
Trade School Mass 


Assistant Principal 


Springfield 


What Did You Teach Today? 


M. C. Ells’ 


sires in the mind of his pupil, may trans- 
form the whole being. Out of a muddled 
mind, a scrap heap of humanity, tenderly 
the real teacher draws aside the curtains 
of ignorance, and lets the light shine in on 
some latent ability, that Miss Superior in 
the room across the hall relegated to the 
junk yard to be sentenced as scrap to the 
institutions that claim those whom teachers 
have not been capable of finding. 

Who knows where great ability may be 
found? From some obscure corner of the 
world, poverty or physical deformity, or 
the gloom of a prison cell, a Milton or a 
Pascal, a Goldsmith or a Bunyan, a Cer- 
vantes or an 4 Kempis steals in with his 
little book and is immortal. The hope of 
a Watt or an Edison lay in the men who 
chipped flint to perfection, so the hope of 
tomorrow, of Democracy, lies in the care 
with which we mold and fashion the mind 
of the youth today. Better not teach and 
preach than weary. Good teachers feel 
they are educating themselves, as well as 
their pupils, and when this belief is not 
found the power to educate is lacking. 

Go back in memory to your teachers. 
Which ones do you remember? Those 
who assigned much work for you to do, 
and blamed you if you did not understand 
it or the teacher who took you by the hand, 
and led you with delight into the fresh, 
green pastures of knowledge. How you 
lapped up what she had to offer, and the 
hour in her class was never long enough, as 
she led you from cliff to crag and when 
she had reached the high mountain of 
interest, she left you there gazing in awe at 
the grandeur of knowledge. Do you do 
this? Do you lead your pupils into fresh, 
unknown fields? Or do you simply warm 
over what they have had without adding 
any spice for variety? A dish of leftovers 
may be made most palatable if warmed 
over and seasoned in the right way — even 
better than the original dish, and so can 
the old but ever new truths of knowledge 
be drilled in appetizing form if we make 
our lessons tempting like our warmed up 
leftovers. 

I sympathize with the boy or girl who 
leaves school because he does not know 
what the teacher is “talking about.” A 
talking teacher gives all impression and 
no chance for expression. The pupils like 
to take part in the lessons, the activities, 
the games, etc., and the teacher, like a true 
leader guides from the sidelines, and allows 
the students to participate to the fullest 
extent of their abilities, but always holding 
a “check-rein,” to have them attain high 
standards that she has set for them. Of 
which do we do more —talking or 
teaching? 

The following reasons that girls have 
given me for leaving the regular schools 
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and going to work may throw some reflec- 
tion on teaching: 

I left school because we had Social Studies the 
first "ting in the mornin’ and I didn’t know what 
the teacher wuz talkin’ about. And I didn’t want 
to be the only dum bell in the class, so I left. 
Social Studies is everyting’ all mixed up together 
that we used to have separate. 

I had to write on the topic, “Our Changing 
Democracy,” and I didn’t have any place to 
study and write by myself, as my father keeps 
the radio on all the evening, and then when he 
wants to go to bed, he says it’s time everybody 
went to bed, and he wants to know what he is 
paying taxes to help pay teachers for, if they 
can’t explain such little things as “Our Changing 
Democracy.” And so, I knew the teacher would 
call me before the class for my paper, and I was 
ashamed, so I left. 

I sympathized with her most heartily 
in not being able to satisfy the demands 
of the teacher on “Our Changing Democ- 
racy.” 

I left school because the teacher told me on 
Monday that I would have to go before the class 
on Friday, and give an oral composition, and | 
was bigger than all the other kids, and I knew 
they’d laugh at me, so I got a job, and went 
to work, but I never dreamed I'd land in the 
Continuation School. 

“The teacher gave me heck, because I 
couldn’t get the home work ’signment.”’ 
When questioned what it was, Marie stated 
doubtfully, “Something about the Pinic 
Wars, and Caesar’s First Triumvirate.” 

She didn’t like history. She didn’t know 
what it meant. I am sure that she was in 
doubt whether Ceasar was a man or an 
elephant. Yet she was kept after school, 
and sent to the principal’s office, and in 
desperation, because she was “so dumb,” 
they decided she had better go to work and 
go to a Continuation or Trade School. The 
world of work does not want the unfit and 
misfits, so we must try to find some ability 
for Marie before we condemn her to the 
scrap heap with the Caesars. 

The teacher told me I was going to fail in 
algebra, and I didn’t want to give her the satis 
faction of sticking me, so I left. 

Did the teacher exult in her supremacy 
of knowledge that she had ‘“weeued out”’ 
all those who could not attain her mark? 
What became of them? She never knew 
They might have filled our reform schools, 
but serenely she went along, condemning 
those who could not measure up. 

And in our complacency we sit back 
smugly, satisfied that we would not tolerate 
any such inferior students in our classes. 
“That is where they belong,” says Miss 
Hearer of Lessons, when told that some one 
was sent to a reform school who did not 
behave in her room. 

No interest created and a boy had to 
do something to break the monotony so 
he threw a block at the shopman when 
his back was turned. When sent back to 
his home-room teacher, she asked him why 
he did that, and added, “You wouldn’t 
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have done that if I had been over there.” 
The boy’s answer was, “No, because you 
wouldn’t have been bluffing us.”’ 

Our pupils know whether or not a 
teacher is teaching. Youth cannot be 
fooled. I value the opinions of the youth 
who come under my care more highly than 
that of a board of education who may 
know about my work in a secondhand 
way. The pupils who sit in our classes 
know the worth of our teaching. 

Calvin Coolidge once said in an address 
on Views of Education; “We are working 
toward a greater democracy in our edu- 
cation by providing training that will fit 
the student for various professions and vo- 
cations in life, each in accordance with 
his own choice. But the chief end of it 
all, the teaching of how to think, and how 
to live, must never be forgotten. The pro- 
fession of teaching has come down to us 
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with a sanction of antiquity greater than 
anything else. So far back as we can peer 
into human history there has stood a 
priesthood that has led its people intellec- 
tually and morally; teaching is leading. The 
fundamental needs of humanity do not 
change. They are constant.” 

The best teaching that we can do is that 
which teaches the love of work. “A true 
teacher is a pioneer through the tangled 
forest, a shepherd who leads to whole- 
some pastures, a guide who shows the 
most practicable road, a physician who 
tells what diet best suits, a captain who in- 
spires confidence which is half the battle, a 
friend who makes the long way seem short. 
He has himself become and achieved all 
that he would have his pupil accomplish 
and be, his example is of more value than 
many lessons and to know him and live 
in his presence is joy and enlightenment.” 


Building Up a Remedial 
Reading Program Harry L. Stearns’ 


In the fall of 1938 the decrease in ele- 
mentary enrollment at Woodbury, N. J., 
had reached the point that it was unnec- 
essary to fill a vacancy left by the unex- 
pected resignation of a teacher during the 
month of October. It was determined that 
this unexpected release of funds should be 
used, for the balance of the year at least, 
to experiment in the field of remedial read- 
ing. While the median standards of read- 
ing achievement were satisfactory through- 
out the school, the standard deviations were 
large, and there were found at the lower 
end of the distribution a number of ex- 
tremely retarded readers. In other words, 
a number of children were distressingly far 
behind their grade and age in their ability 
to read. 

A far-sighted board of education readily 
agreed with the plan to capitalize on the 
release of funds in an effort to find an an- 
swer to this problem. 

In the selection of a teacher one or two 
courses of action was open. A specialist 
trained in the technique of remedial read- 
ing could be secured, or a classroom teacher 
from the ranks could be released and trained 
to do the work. It was felt that, since much 
of the success of the experiment would 
depend on the cooperation of all the class- 
room teachers, a popular member of their 
own group would find readier acceptance 
than a stranger who bore the odium of the 
term “specialist.” 


The First Year’s Work 


By the first of December the teacher had 
been chosen, released from her classroom 
duties, and had begun the business of 
selecting the first group of pupils by means 
of test records, interviews with principals 
and teachers, and case studies. The board 
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of education paid the tuition for her at- 
tendance at a high-grade special course in 
remedial reading at a near-by university. 

The group which received assistance the 
first year was selected from an initial group 
of 111 extremely retarded readers in grades 
four to eight. This group represented ap- 
proximately one sixth of all the pupils in 
these grades, and on the Sangren-Woody 
Reading Test these children showed retard- 
ations of one and one half to five years. 
Two separate intelligence tests, the Otis 
and the Kuhlman-Anderson tests, were ad- 
ministered to this group of retarded read- 
ers. Case studies were made and many in- 
terviews were held. With all these facts at 
hand a group of 41 pupils were selected. 
The general rule for selection was the poor- 
est readers with the highest intelligence. 
Five of the pupils selected had intelligence 
quotients of less than 90, although these 
were included because of special facts re- 
vealed in case studies and because of a 
certain curiosity to observe the reaction of 
these pupils under treatment. The median 
1.Q. for the group of 41 was exactly 100, 
with two scores ranging over 115. The 
median reading retardation was approxi- 
mately two years below grade level. 

During the term 1938—39 approximately 
six months of individual instruction (one 
to two hours per week) was given to these 
pupils. The following October the Sangren- 
Woody test was administered to the entire 
elementary schools, and the results shown 
by these 41 pupils were gratifying. Twenty- 
five per cent had made a complete recovery 
from retardation. Forty-two per cent were 
less than one year retarded. Even the pupil 
with a recorded 1.Q. of 66 had made a gain 
of 16 months in the reading score. A table 
showing individual progress by half-year 
gains in reading showed a positive trend 
toward recovery. 
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Gratifying Results in 1939-40 


Work was carried along the same lines 
during the school term 1939-40. The most 
gratifying result lay not so much in the 
statistics of reading scores, but in the 
evidence that these children whose non- 
promotion at the end of each year was 
taken as a matter of course, were now in 
appreciable numbers catching a grip on 
their entire schoolwork and were making 
normal progress. 

The actual work has now become stand- 
ardized along several major lines. To begin, 
there is always the problem of diagnosis to 
determine what type of reading difficulty 
exists in each child. The type of treatment 
is determined by such diagnosis. There 
seem to be three major defects producing 
poor reading among normal children: First, 
there is a deficiency in sight-vocabulary 
which is overcome by the simple and tradi- 
tional methods of vocabulary building. 
Secondly, surprisingly large numbers of 
children have failed to acquire the left-to- 
right eye movement. This may be rectified 
by a number of simple devices well known 
to teachers of reading and by the use of the 
metronoscope. Finally, there is an appalling 
deficiency in an efficient method of attack- 
ing new words. This is corrected by phonic 
drill. Speed is increased by purposeful drill 
and practice either with or without the 
metronoscope. 

In addition to the three major classifica- 
tions of reading deficiencies there are some 
cases which are the result of physiological 
defects, misleading motivation, or obstacles 
of a constitutional or emotional nature. 

The third year of this remedial work has 
just begun with the acquisition of a tele- 
binocular and an ophthalmograph, and the 
continued use of the metronoscope. The 
first two instruments are used to aid diag- 
nosis, and the latter as a remedial device to 
build up speed and correct faulty left-to- 
right eye movement. Sufficient experience 
has been gained to recognize that these in- 
struments are not sensational playthings. 
They are highly technical devices to be 
used with expert care. The results of diag- 
nosis with these instruments are used care- 
fully and in full cooperation with the med- 
ical profession. The reports are highly 
confidential as should be all personal dis- 
coveries by teachers concerning their pupils. 

While there has been ample evidence to 
justify the continuance of this work as a 
remedial device, still the most important 
and in the long run the most gratifying 
result lies not in the progress of the few 
retarded pupils but in an improved type of 
reading instruction throughout the entire 
school system. All the elementary teachers 
have become interested in the project; they 
have watched it grow and have cooperated. 
They have become aware of the things 
which produce reading retardation among 
normal children, and they are finding 
numerous means of preventing this retarda- 
tion. In this respect then, the final end of 
the project becomes preventive rather than 
remedial. 











To the average individual the question, 
“What is a physical appraisal or valua- 
tion?” does not warrant a second thought. 
To the general manager, owner, or trustee 
of large properties and equipment, con- 
sisting of one or more buildings with fixed 
and movable furniture, this question means 
something because of the various uses for 
which an appraisal may be used. 

An appraisal is a process or method by 
which is computed the value of a certain 
property, equipment, or machinery. The 
words “property” and “equipment” as used 
in this discussion include land and build- 
ings with attached improvements, which 
are necessary in the operation or use of 
property. Equipment includes machinery, 
furniture and fixtures, trucks, and leased 
items, used in the process of manufacture 
or distribution of a completed product. 
There are a number of uses for an ap- 
praisal. These uses outlined here will deal 
with school property and other publicly 
owned properties, which are exempt from 
taxation. 

Insofar as public properties are con- 
cerned, the most important use of an ap- 
praisal is the adjustment of insurance 
programs. It is well to bear in mind that 
the main reason for buying insurance is 
the purchase of protection. As in buying 
any other commodity the purchaser of in- 
surance wants to know what protection he 
is going to receive, and the insurance com- 
pany insuring a given piece of property, 
wants to know what its policy is protecting, 
and what is the value of the property 
protected. 

In the past twelve years there have been 
considerable fluctuations in building and 
equipment costs. With this condition to 
face, the individual in charge of buying 
the proper amount of insurance on a given 
piece of property, is at a loss as to what 
amount of protection to carry. With an 
appraisal, continually kept up to date, this 
problem is very simple. Without an ap- 
praisal, the property owner, private or 
public, is groping around in the dark. 


Coinsurance Makes Appraisals 
Useful 

Most insurance on the larger properties, 
including school buildings and contents, is 
written with some form of coinsurance. 
The coinsurance clause in an insurance 
policy provides that the owner agrees to 
carry insurance protection up to 80 or 90 
per cent of the present insurable value of 
the building insured. Right here it may 
readily be seen that an appraisal will es- 
tablish this value for the owner without 
room for guessing. 

In the event of a loss, failure to carry 
the proper amount of insurance according 
to the coinsurance requirements, results in 
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an additional loss over and above what 
the actual loss may be. To explain this 
more in detail, suppose a school district 
has a fire loss, and the adjuster after 
checking over the building, finds that the 
building is underinsured by 10 per cent 
according to the coinsurance clause. In- 
stead of collecting the 80 per cent (using 
80 per cent coinsurance), the school district 
is penalized 10 per cent, and the school 
board collects only 72 per cent of the 
actual loss. If, however, the school district 
is overinsured for a total loss, the board 
will collect the full value of the policy: 
for a partial loss the board will collect the 
amount of the loss. This applies to situa- 
tions where the overinsurance does not ex- 
ceed the true value by 10 to 15 per cent; 
greater percentages may cause considerable 
misunderstanding. With an appraisal at 
hand, partial losses are readily settled with- 
out question, and total losses are paid to 
the amount of the insurable value accord- 
ing to the coinsurance requirements. 


Extended Coverage Aided 

Extended coverage is another feature of 
the modern insurance policy which deserves 
consideration. This means that under one 
policy, to which the extended coverage en- 
dorsement is attached, complete protection 
is given against losses from wind, lightning, 
tornado, in addition to direct fire losses. 
Heretofore, these forms of protection have 
been carried under separate policies, giving 
rise to considerable misunderstanding, par- 
ticularly when a fire starts as a result of 
lightning, wind, or tornado. Here again, 
an appraisal is of great help in establish- 
ing true and dependable insurable values. 

Boards of education are not interested 
as a rule in the financial uses to be made 
of an appraisal. When the property in- 
sured is to be used as collateral for the 
different types of loans, it is important 
that true values be known. In such uses 
of an appraisal, the land value is added, 
as that is part of the property. Sound 
values are used in place of insurable values 
because the entire physical structure be- 
comes part of the collateral. 

Under some state laws, the basis for 
school tuition charges include one element 
of the original cost of buildings less de- 
preciation up to 50 years. An appraisal of 
the school buildings and equipment which 
are less than 50 years old can be used, 
after a complete comparative analysis has 
been made of the unit labor and material 
costs between the present and the time of 
actual construction. By breaking down the 
items added during the life of the building 
and depreciating them at the proper rate 
for their respective ages, the original cost 
can be determined and computed to within 
1 per cent of the actual construction 
conditions. 








Steps in an Appraisal 


There are four definite steps in the mak- 
ing of a complete appraisal: (1) The initial 
step is the field work, which includes the 
preparing of a set of floor plans and sec- 
tions of each building. These plans include 
the heating, plumbing, and electrical lay- 
outs of the building, along with notations 
of all other mechanical features. (2) The 
second step includes the collecting of the 
building history data, the taking of photo- 
graphs, the making of complete inventories 
of contents and equipment, including 
make, size, serial number, model, etc. (3) 
Local labor and material costs are gathered, 
and facts on the types of local labor avail- 
able are studied. From these data unit 
costs of local labor and costs of materials 
are developed. (4) With the field notes, 
plans and sketches, and labor costs and 
material costs, the cost estimates are made 
and depreciation allowances are computed 
for different units of structure from age, 
history, and general condition data. Upon 
the completeness of the field data rests 
the accuracy and thoroughness of the fin- 
ished appraisal. This also applies to the 
contents and equipment, for an error in 
the size and number of articles, or an en- 
tire omission, changes the whole setup of 
the appraisal. 

There is only one right kind of an ap- 
praisal, and that is a completely itemized 
appraisal, which includes a complete physi- 
cal inventory of the building and contents 
with the unit costs. All other methods are 
assumptions. The type of appraisal that 
never is questioned is the appraisal that is 
fully itemized, giving the physical make-up 
of each component part, followed by the 
unit cost of each. The total costs of all the 
component parts or units of the building, 
plus allowable fees, will be the costs of 
reproduction. From this is deducted the 
accrued depreciation, which is the present 
sound value. Since there are numerous 
units of a building that are not insurable, 
such as excavation, underfloor piping, foot- 
ings, outside areaways, tunnels, etc., these 
items are excluded from the sound value, 
giving as final the present insurable value 


Other Uses of Appraisals 


As for contents and equipment in each 
building, a complete inventory is made of 
each room, followed by the unit cost of 
each item, less depreciation due to wear 
and general condition. The total of these 
depreciated values will be the present 
sound or insurable value. 

For all the benefits realized from an 
appraisal, the average person will say the 
cost must be excessive. Such is not the 
case, for in the event of loss, the total 


cost of the appraisal will be saved not 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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Not in the Professional Literature! 
Carrol C. Hall’ 


In the Land of Plenty 

Charley was very irregular in attendance, 

He was certain to be absent three days each 
week. 

Our attendance officer was sent to discover 
the trouble, 

And this is what he reported 

Charley and his father both wore the same 
size shoes. 

There was one pair between them 

The days that the father worked, 

Charley stayed at home; 

The days that the father was idle 

Charley came to school. 


How the Other Half Lives 
We were on a trip with the Track Team 
We stopped on our way for an early lunch 
I ordered a small steak for each of the boys 
I noticed that Joe ate his with great gusto 
After the lunch he remarked that it was the 
best meal 
That he had ever eaten 
I challenged the statement 
And this was the explanation: 
His father had been only employed part-time 
For the past three years. 
Economy was practiced in the home 
Needless to say 
They raised rabbits 
Meat was had once a week 
Every Sunday 
It was one of those damned rabbits 
In the Foreign Home 
Walter was describing with great gusto 
One of his father’s greatest possessions 
It was a gallon keg of whiskey 
Into which had stuffed 
cherries 
And lay interred in a wooden box 
In the back yard. 
‘Walt.” I asked 
it?” 
“Only when I have to.” 
“When you have to?” 
Well, you see. on every holiday 





been Melchrino 


“Do you ever drink any « 


was the reply 


Or when there’s a wedding or a funeral 
Pop digs it up 


And makes me take a drink of it.” 


Keep Your Mind on the Game 
Everyone was chattering 
We had won the game 
That was the sole 
Then spoke up our big guard 
“Say fellows. 
“Did you notice their center's shoes” 
“They weren’t mates.’ 

An Ambitious Student 

To enliven a dull class moment 
I told a pointed joke 
Of course, no one saw the point 
Into the silence. I announced 
Hereafter I would give A’s 
Only to those who laughed 
At my jokes 
Out of the room 


topic of conversation 
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Came a loud, bellicose laugh 

‘Why the ha-ha, Albert?” 

I’m getting my A for the next one you tell.” 

More Important Than Food 

Michael, 

Your family is on relief, 

They can’t help that. 

Your books, 

Are furnished by the school, 

We're glad to do it 

Michael, 

Just one question 

Who buys your cigarettes? 

The Path of Least Resistance 

‘Well, Frank, not out for track this season ?”’ 

‘Nope, I’m in the Glee Club.” 

‘Surely you’re not going to give up a chance 
of making a letter?” 

‘I don’t have to run a mile every evening for 
the Glee Club.” 

Charity 

Bernard, poorly clad, undernourished, under 
care of the school medical clinic for a skin 
eruption reported for gym class 

Of course, he was unable to furnish his 
equipment. 

Rummaging through a locker I came across 
mn unclaimed pair of gym shoes 

With a great 
them to Bernard 


benevolence of spirit. I gave 


\ few minutes later he returned with the 
shoes 

What’s the matter, don't they fit?’ 

Yes.” he answered, “but they haven't any 


laces in them.” 


Back to the Farm 
Wilfred, a_ big 


in the school oftice facing the 


strong, German boy stood 

truant of- 
ficer and the principal 

This was his plea 

I don’t want to go to school, but they make 
me 

All my life, we've lived on a farm 

Then we came to town 

I've got a chance to work on a farm for my 
uncle 

Please let me go — 

I ask you, What would you have done if vou 
were principal 

What’s an Education 

Bud was neatly dressed, alert, and courteous 

In school work always just over the line 

He led the school in ticket selling. 

Bought his clothes with money earned after 
school hours 

The first of the seniors to get a job after 
graduation 

But he never made the honor roll 

Super-Salesmanship 

Valiantly the English teacher extolled the 
virtues 

Of a forthcoming attraction 

To be held in the school auditorium 

“Just think of it,” she said, 

“Tt will cost only ten cents, 

“That’s less than a movie.” 
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Well,” spoke up Ruby, 
‘I haven't seen a movie for eighteen months, 
‘Since Daddy’s been out of work.” 
A Racket 
An indignant father stormed into the school 
office. 
‘Say, just how much must I spend on books?” 
‘What’s the trouble?” 
“I've given my boy money every day 
‘This past week, for books.” 
‘Are you sure he’s buying school supplies? 
‘He has been 
week, 
Perhaps the movies are the books.” 


absent every afternoon this 


At Least Honest 
Pete was describing at great length a wedding 
he had just attended. 
he boys on the squad rocked with laughter 


“It sure was a Hunk wedding,” ended Pete. 
Then queried one of his listeners 


‘Say Pete, what nationality are you?” 
\ pause — then an answer 
Hunk. I guess.” 
A Painted Lady 
Dreamy eyed, well rouged. resplendent in 


gaudy clothes, 
Helen enrolled for a semester's work 
Dreamy eyed, well rouged. still in the same 
flimsy finerv 
She left us 
Her short school life was over 
She had found her man 
Never Take a Dare 
Bob is big. good natured. Has an excellent 
mind: an honor student without effort. An 
irregular attendant always 
Pale and weak-looking he appeared on the 
scene one morning after a two-day absence. 
What's the matter, Bob, been sick?” 
Yeah,” was the sheepish took a 
dare ‘ 


reply, “I 


How’s that? 

We were in an eatin’ joint the other night. 
My buddy bet I couldn't eat a whole garlic. 
I showed him that I could and won his 
lollar. Then he bet I couldn’t down another 
one.” 

Did you win the bet?’ 

No reply 


‘T was 


then after some hesitation 


absent, wasn’t I?’ 

In Training 
quarterback, called 
wrong I 


time out 


onto the 


Norman, my 

Sensing something 
field 

What’s up, Norm?” 

No reply, only the tolding of his arms across 


went 


his waist and bending over 

An inspection 

‘What did you eat for lunch?” 

‘A chili and two hamburgers.” 

On such diets high-school heroes are 

The Star Halfback 

‘Slick.” just as his nickname indicates was 
one of the cleverest backs that ever graced 
1 high-school football team. He was the 
best-liked colored boy in the school. Long 
runs were his specialty. Anything from 90 
yds. on down 

One day I asked him the secret of his success 

‘You know, coach,” was the reply, “I just 
don’t like to be tackled.” 


made 








x 


del 


— VS '*F 
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In the Principal’s Office 


Scene I. 

Enter: John with books under his arm. 
“I’m quitting school, I don’t like it.” 
“But you're not yet sixteen.” 

“IT know it — but just wait ‘til I am.” 
“What then?” 
“I’m going to join the navy.” 
Scene II: a few hours later. 
A newcomer enters the office 
“T wish to enroll, sir.” 
“Age?’ 
‘Twenty, sir.” 
“What year in school?” 
“Second, sir.” 
‘When did you last attend high school?” 
“In 1929, Parksville High.” 
“Been working these past three years?” 
“No sir. I was in the navy.” 


Successful Teaching 


During the morning session of the general sci- 
ence class I had, or at least thought I had, 
very carefully discussed the various means 
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by which man provided his water supply. 

Then I poised a question. 

“Who can tell me the difference between a 
well and a cistern?” 

Up came the hand of Jamie, a colored boy in 
the back row. 

“Well, Jamie, you tell us.” 

“A well has a pump on it, but the cistern has 
just a bucket and a rope.” 


Parental Discipline 

One of my track boys came to me one day 
with an unusual request. 

He wanted a new athletic honor letter to 
replace the one he had won the previous sea- 
son. He offered to buy it. 

Knowing that he had no money for such 
purpose and that it was against the school 
policy to issue awards in such a manner, I 
asked him what had become of his original 
one. 

Reaching into his pocket he produced some 
burned fragments of felt. 

This was his story: His mother was angry 
at his insistence on remaining in school rather 
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than seeking employment. Reacting violently 
at everything connected with the school she 
had torn the letter from his sweater and had 
thrown it into the kitchen stove. 

The burned fragments were all he had 
salvaged. 

With the knowledge that his mother had 
destroyed the boy’s treasured possession, ar- 
rangements were speedily made to furnish a 
new one. Without charge! 


Getting a Break 

Johnny, a dapper Italian boy came, all smiles 

to class. 
“Why so happy, John?” 
“My big brother’s in jail.” 
“Well! That’s nothing to be happy about.” 
“You don’t understand. I am the only one at 
home who can drive the car now.” 


Herb, the Athletic Manager 


A telephone call to my home. 
“Did we lose a football helmet?” 
“ves.” 


(Concluded on page 88) 


School-Board Presidents 
Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


DR. RAY K. DAILY 
President, Board of Education, 
Houston, Texas 
Dr. Ray K. Daily, president of the Hous- 
ton, Tex., board of education, is one of the 
few women in the country to head a board 
of school trustees, and is perhaps the only 








Dr. Ray K. Daily 


President, Board of Education, 


Houston, Texas 


woman president of a board in a city the 


size of Houston — which ranks first in Texas 
2Ist in the nation 

Dr. Daily became a member of the Houston 
board of education in 1928, and this year was 


honored by election to the presidency of the 
group. Members of the Houston school board 
must serve a double function: trusteeship of 
the public schools, which have a scholastic 
count of almost 79,000, and of the young 
University of Houston, which last year enrolled 
3567 students. Dr. Daily has long been noted 
for her active participation in a wide variety 
of educational activities 

Both Dr. Ray K. Daily, and her husband 
Dr. Louis Daily, with whom she is associated 
are prominent members of the medical pro 
fession in Houston. She received her M.D 
degree from the University of Texas 

Other members of the board are Mrs. B. F 
Coop, secretary; Holger Jeppesen, vice-presi 
dent; E. D. Shepherd, Sr.; George D. Wilson: 
Alfred C. Finn; and Dr. Henry A. Peterson 
assistant secretary. Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, who 
has been superintendent of Houston schools 
for 17 years, holds also the presidency of the 
University of Houston. H. L. Mills is business 
manager 


DR. GEORGE C. COLYER 
President, Board of Education, 
Freeport, L.I., New York 
Freeport is proud of its school system and 
of its board of education 

Dr. George C 
of the board for the past 15 years and pres! 
dent for the past years. Of one ol 
Freeport’s oldest and highly respected 
families, Dr justifiably proud of 
the fact that he received his early education 
in the Freeport public schools and graduated 
from Freeport High School in the 
1906. He is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is a very prominent dentist 
Dr. Colyer has a daughter who attended 
Southern Seminary and Syracuse University 

Dr. Colyer is identified with leadership in 


Colyer has been a member 
seven 


most 
Colver is 


class of 


the most important civic activities of the 
community, being interested in all types of 
community welfare and progress. 

While Dr. Colyer has many interests, the 
greatest of these is his loyal concern in the 
cause of public education. He has made a 
splendid record as president of the board of 





Dr. George C. Colyer 
President, Board of Education, 
Freeport, Long Island, New York: 


education. During Dr. Colyer’s administration, 
several school-building programs have been 
completed 

Dr. Colyer’s contribution to education in 
Freeport is a notable high spot in his activities. 
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Janitors Become Engineers 


Damon 


The press and public looked on with un- 
disguised amusement when, in the fall of 
1938, a total of 108 janitors of Essex County, 
N. J., enrolled in a _ custodian engineers 
course offered by the county vocational 
schools. People spoke facetiously of “would- 
be knights of the mop and broom.” But the 
results of two winters’ attendance at the 
schools by these janitors have changed the 
amusement to emphatic commendation of 
the project. ; 

The reason is simply that the Custodian- 
Engineers School of Essex County has saved 
the taxpayers of the county thousands of 
dollars by teaching school janitors efficient 
and scientific methods of building operation 
and maintenance. Moreover, the janitors have 
enjoyed attending the school. 

The day is past in Essex County when 
1 bungling jack-of-all-trades-but-master-of 
none will be placed in charge of a $500,000 
school unit. At least, if such a man is un- 
trained when he is appointed, he will soon be 
given the opportunity for such training. And 
it is entirely logical that the delicately 
adjusted equipment for temperature, ventila- 
tion, and illumination control in modern 
schools should not be exposed to the tinker- 
ing of untrained men 


Mr. Threlkeld Suggested the School 

Although custodian-engineer schools have 
been in operation in such cities as Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, and elsewhere 
the courses in Essex are comparatively new 
It was in December, 1937, that Archie Threl- 
keld, superintendent of Montclair schools and 
formerly of Denver, suggested the advantages 
of such courses to a group of school heads 
Subsequently, a committee of business man- 
agers was appointed to work out the details of 
the course. The first courses were offered early 
in 1938 in cooperation with the county voca- 
tional schools. 

The course is given for 10 two-hour sessions 
each semester in both the Newark and Bloom- 
field boys’ vocational schools. A program which 
will take four years to complete has been laid 
out. Facilities are provided by the vocational 
schools, but a fee of $2 per man is levied 
against boards of education sending janitors 
Sessions are held on Friday nights for one 
group and on Saturday mornings for others 
Well over 100 men attended last winter 

The two instructors were Ruel E. Daniels, 
business manager of the Belleville school dis- 
trict, and Clarence Stevens, who serves in the 
same capacity for the South Orange-Maple 
wood district. Both of these men are qualified 
through long years of intimate experience with 
operating and maintenance problems to con 


duct the classes, but both admit that the 
success of their courses derive from the 
discussion and interchange of ideas and 


methods more than from anything else. “Why 
we learn as much as the men do!” Mr 
Daniels declares. 

Job Sheets Used 


The instruction method involves the use of 


job sheets and discussions. On these sheets 
are listed the objectives of the particular 
unit under discussion, information regarding 


the technical methods of achieving the objec- 
tives and questions for discussion 


——_—— 


'Montclair, N J 


Stetson’ 


The men represented over 20 municipalities, 
so that there are probably 20 different condi- 
tions. Consequently the instruction could not 
be aimed to meet all local conditions but 
specific problems continually come up in the 
discussions. The intent is to bring out the 
good points in all methods, materials, equip- 
ment and conversely to discourage improper 
methods, sometimes deeply rooted, partic- 
ularly in the older janitors. 

Each job discussed is followed by a dem- 
onstration with actual tools and materials and 
on the actual job. The janitors are encouraged 
to do some constructive experimenting. As 
Mr. Daniels says, “A janitor becomes valu- 
able when he does this. It is the janitor who 
has set ideas who is not valuable.” 


Subjects of Study 
The topics of the four-year course are 
Human Relations; School Housekeeping and 


Sanitation: Care of School Grounds; Fire 
Prevention: Accident Prevention 
Under these topics the men discuss such 


diverse problems as human relations between 
janitor and principal, teacher, pupil, purchas- 
ing department, and others; mopping terrazzo 
floors; removing stains from floors and the 
preparation of bleaches; treatment of wood 
floors; sweeping stairs with wall on each side, 
on one side, and open on both sides; prepar- 
ing a dust cloth for dusting-and polishing; 
removing chewing gum;-“cleaning painted 
walls; cleaning mirrors;Aleaning blackboards: 
vermin control and disinfecting; disposal of 
sweepings; importdnce of observing and 
reporting necessary electrical repairs and 
replacements; removal of pencil, crayon, and 
chalk marks; lawn patching and seeding; care 
of gravel driveways and walks; parking cars 
on school grounds; bicycle storage; fire 
first aid, and workman’s compen- 
sation act 


causes; 





Section 3, Lesson 10 
ESSEX COUNTY VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
JANITORIAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 
Topic 2. School Housekeeping and Sanitation 
Unit No. 7 Job No. 13 
Care of Toilet 


Rooms 


Supervision of Use 
of Rooms 
Objectives 
Knowledge of 
vision 


responsibility of the janitor for 
what problems the janitor may handle and prob 
lems that should be referred to the school principal 
proper methods of supervision of use of toilet rooms 


super 


Information 

schools the janitor may be 
responsibility for inspecting and checking 
of the toilet rooms by the students 
involved are: students conduct 
writing of toilet poems’ and “‘mottoes”’ on 
toilet carelessness in the use of toilet facil- 
ities; excessive use or towels, toilet paper, soap 
and other toilet-room supplies the condition of the room 
as to cleanliness, etc. In schools where there is no definite 
assignment it might be taken for granted that the janitor 
would keep his eyes and ears open for infractions of the 
rules and report to the school office 


In some assigned the 
up on the use 
Some of the problems 
while in the toilet room 
room walls 
doors et 


waste of 


Questions 
1. How often and when should the toilet rooms be 
inspected? 
2. How would the janitor or matron 


catch” the stu 


dent who is guilty of writing or drawing on walls, et 
How may the excessive use of 

be checked and corrected? 
4. What may the 


use of 


toilet-room supplies 


janitor do about correcting the mis 
facilities? 

janitor help in the 
toilet 


toilet-room 
5. How may the 

conduct in the 

rowdyism, etc.)? 


—.———————S Ko ——— 


A Typical Job Sheet 


control of student 


rooms (loafing, indecent talk 


October, 1949 


Last winter considerable time was spent 
in the study of cleaning solutions. It was 
found that ordinary tri-sodium phosphate, 
selling at 22 cents a pound, was packaged, 
given a trade name, and sold at 25 cents 
a pound. 

One of the most startling economy meas- 
ures the group learned was to use a good low- 
titered soap, selling at 11 or 12 cents a pound, 
instead of liquid scrub soap. According to 
Mr. Daniels, the powdered soap can be bought 
by the barrel, and a pound will make about 
five gallons of liquid soap. He reports that 
liquid hand soap can also be made this way 
at a cost of about 12 cents per five gallons. 
If bought outright, it would cost approxi- 
mately $5.50 for this amount, he says. 

But there are numerous ways in which 
janitors attending the schools have learned 
to save the money of their boards of educa- 
tion. Mr. Daniels knows many tricks of say- 
ing as well as sound methods of 
engineer work. Here are a few: 


custodian- 


Some “Better” Methods 

rhe tying of the ends of new mops increases 
the life of the mop at least 300 per cent and 
also decreases the labor cost because a tied 
mop will not leave lint on the floor and there- 
by cause delay. 

The best method to remove the ever present 
chewing gum is to use sub-turps, a turpentine 
solution. The gum then rolls off the surfaces 
ind does not become sticky. 

A feather duster is considered out of date 
It merely moves the dust from one place to 
inother. A lamb’s wool duster or a prepared 
dust cloth are recommended. 

Sweepmg. It has been found that there 
has been no standard method of sweeping, 


nor was there a great deal of knowledge 
regarding the construction of sweeping 
brushes. But in the Essex school the men 
have been taught the difference between a 
part-bristle broom and a_ horse-hair broom 
They learned, for example, that the hair 
broom flipped the dirt, whereas the part- 


bristle broom has a tendency to push the dirt 
ahead. They also learned that if the shoulder 
of the broom handle is beveled before it is 
screwed into the stock, the handles will not 
break at that point. Many men had previously 
complained of trouble from handles breaking 

It is also pointed out that soap does not 
dissolve dirt. It merely acts as a vehicle to 
carry off the dirt. Therefore, the men have 
been advised to let the soap react first, get 
under the dirt, and then to rinse with clean 
water. And. of course, scrubbing is 
necessary. 


less 


Better Scrubbing 

Electric scrubbing machines have been 
found to be more thorough and quicker than 
hand scrubbing. 

Squeegees instead of mops and _ wringers 
are used to remove water from floors after 
cleaning. Quicker, more efficient, and the sand 
is pushed away. 

Cleaning solutions are classified for different 
types of stains, so the proper one will be used 
immediately, without fussing around 

Dry powdered cement, talcum powder, or 
rottenstone, if dusted on a grease spot, will 
remove it, whereas if gasoline or naphtha is 
used, it would leave a ring and spread the 
spot. 

Janitors are taught to clean toilets thor- 
oughly. It is a clean toilet, naturally, that has 
no odor. Certain materials are sold, according 
to Mr. Daniels, such as a drip regulator, that 
merely kill one odor with another. It does 


not make the toilet any cleaner or sanitary 
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October, 1940 


Desks and rooms should be dusted in the 
morning — not in the evening. 

A list of janitorial supplies is furnished each 
attendant at the school. 

But one of the cleverest tricks that Essex 
janitors hold in reserve is a simple yet effec- 
tive method for removing the results of over- 
ecstatic sports enthusiasts. It occasionally 
happens that the partisans of a visiting foot- 
ball team scrawl a “Beat Belleville,’ or 
similar derogatory exhortations in crayon on 
the limestone school building or steps. Muri- 
atic acid fails to be effective in such a situ- 
ation, but the canny graduates of the custo- 
dian-engineers school know that the inside of 
a fresh loaf of bread will remove wax crayon 
marks from limestone 


Values Found in Savings 

The degree to which the Essex school has 
been recognized as a success can perhaps best 
be brought out by citing a statement made 
by Walter Gilby, chairman of the building 
and grounds committee of the Belleville board 
of education. Per-pupil operating costs last 
year were $9.69, he reported, compared with 
$10.38 the previous year. He gave major 
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credit for this reduction, which amounted to 
approximately $3447, to 11 janitors who had 
attended the custodian-engineers school. He 
pointed out that the men had saved $400 in 
the cost of liquid soap alone by making their 
own according to methods described at the 
school. 

Mr. Daniels believes he has developed a 
valuable phase of janitor training which, be- 
cause of its importance and absolute necessity, 
will advance on its own. In our age of special- 
ization, continual study is vital to the person 
who would improve his position or perform 
his task more efficiently. Essex janitors seem 
to realize this, for they express enthusiasm at 
this new opportunity. Superintendents, too. 
appreciate the improved service of custodian 
engineers who are seeking and obtaining a 
professional qualification. 

It has been estimated that “one half of 
the interest paid out on the extra investment 
incurred by improper maintenance of public 
buildings would be more than sufficient to pay 
all cost of proper maintenance.” It appears 
that it would be good business for every 
school district to make its janitors custodian 
engineers. 


Cooperation Between Schools 
and Industry A. M. McCullough’ 


About three years ago, the Connecticut 
State Department of Education sponsored a 
conference on “Problems of Youth.” Repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, industry, social 
welfare, and government were in attendance. 
The executive secretary of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association suggested that 
representatives of the Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Manufacturers’ Association be 
appointed for the purpose of holding con- 
ferences for further discussion of the problem. 
The suggestion was approved and conferences 
have been in progress for the past three years. 

During the first year a number of meetings 
were held, and the work of organization, of 
orientation, and of exploration was accom- 
plished. A good deal of foundation work was 
done in selecting the representation, in choos- 
ing topics for discussion, and in establishing 
confidence among the various members of 
the group 

During the second year, a series of con- 
ferences was arranged. One of the problems 
discussed was ways through which schools and 
industry may cooperate in preparing young 
people leaving school to be self-supporting 
and self-respecting members of society. The 
leaders in industry and the heads of schools 
discussed many problems common to both, 
and as a result, the following proposals were 
set forth 

1. Consider a plan for all state trade schools 
upon a basis of needs. 

2. Encourage excellent experimental work 
of different types to be carried on in different 
places in the state 

3. Acquaint the students with the avail- 
ability of useful and self-supporting work in 
industry 

4. Experiment with occupational aptitude 
tests as a means of guiding pupils into voca- 
tions for which they are fitted. 


5. Supplement classroom study with ob 
servation and experience in industrial a 
tivities 

Fairfield. Conn 


6. Stress prevocational training as a part 
of the school program 

7. Encourage industrial organizations and 
institutions of higher learning to conduct co- 
operative programs of education 

8. Establish and extend 
courses in industrial areas. 

9. Encourage prospective employers of 
high-school graduates to confer with school 
officials concerning the qualifications of in 
dividuals they propose to engage 

10. Urge industrial groups to 


apprenticeship 


prepare 


specifications covering the various jobs offered 
in each type of occupation 





“Fourteen” 
A boy, a good book, and a dog, all in a good home, 
represent the best a happy cultured 
imerica. The painting from which the above illus- 
tration was reproduced was made by Kenneth Bates 
fifty-three paintings in the all- 
imerica collection of Contemporary Art at the New 


York World's Fair 


augury for 


and is one of 
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11. Encourage the schools to include 
training in such social adjustments as _ re- 
sourcefulness, thoroughness, respectability, 
purposefulness, cooperativeness, perseverance, 
and proper attitude toward work. 

During the third year, a survey of the state 
was conducted to ascertain the status of co- 
operation between the schools and industry. 

In October, 1939, each superintendent in 
the state was asked to report to the committee 
the progress made in the fields covered in 
the proposals. Forty-one of the 96 towns 
responded. The study revealed sections where 
cooperative action was needed. The com- 
mittee set up a list of proposed activities to 
be carried on through the state during the 
year 1940-41. These are: 

1. Offer training in the acquisition of at- 
titudes and personal characteristics which will 
qualify students for employment. 

2. Make a study of the local industries 
with the appoint of approach that of mutual 
aid to the student, the school, and the 
industry. 

3. Set up a cooperative program of work 
and study between the school and industry. 

4. Establish facilities for placement and 
followup of students. 

5. Establish closer relationship 
academic and vocational courses. 

6. Make provision for furnishing data con- 
cerning students to prospective employers. 

7. Establish local councils composed of 
representatives from all fields for the exchange 
of information of mutual benefit to all con- 
cerned. 

It is the hope of the committee that a num- 
ber of local communities will conduct experi- 
ments with one or more of these activities 
and report their findings at the next annual 
meeting 


between 


a ° - 
NEWPORT SALARY SCHEDULE 
The board of education of Newport, R. I., 

has adopted a new salary schedule, prepared 
by a committee of teachers, which became 
effective with the opening of the schools in 
September. While the schedule makes no ma- 
terial change in the budget for the next 10 
years, it does provide definite salary increases 
for regular teachers after a probationary 
period of three years. All teachers are eligible 
to receive an increase in salary upon earn- 
ing a bachelor’s, a master’s, or a doctor’s 
degree. 

Under the schedule, kindergarten and lab 
oratory assistants will receive a minimum of 
$1,050 with increases of $50 up to a maximum 
of $1,150. 

Classroom teachers, and teachers of special 
subjects, will receive the base salary of $1.600 
if they possess the minimum requirements for 
a standard professional certificate, namely, 
four years of preparation beyond high school, 
a bachelor’s degree, or in the case of a voca 
tional teacher, equivalent experience in the 
trade as approved by the state department of 
education. 

All teachers will continue at the base sal 
ary throughout the probationary period of 
three years. Upon election to tenure, such 
teachers will be given annual increments, of 
$75 each for the fourth year and fifth year 
and $100 for the sixth year. Annually there 
after, the increments will be $50 each, until 
the maximum of $2,800 is reached 

Teachers who take advanced study in fields 
approved by the superintendent will, upon 
award of the master’s degree, and upon rec- 


(Concluded on page 80) 





Adequate Facilities for Musical Achievement 


Music as an integral part of the school 
curriculum has advanced at such a rapid 
pace during the past decade, that many 
boards of education have been unable to 
provide plant facilities to adequately care 
for its growth. Aberdeen, S. Dak., had been 
developing a well-rounded music program 
designed to serve the musical needs of all 
pupils enrolled in the public schools for a 
period of 15 years prior to 1938. During 
this period music had attained such a level 
of excellence that school patrons considered 
it as important as any curricular or special 
subject offered in the schools. Although this 
recognition was general among practically 
all of the patrons, the board of education 
had never provided proper room facilities 
for the music teachers and supervisors to 
do their most efficient work. The apparent 
lethargy on the part of the board was the 
result of an inadequate plan to satisfac- 
torily handle the problem, and a lack of 
finances to execute it if a feasible plan had 
been developed. 

In 1938 the board of education was suc- 
cessful in floating a bond issue with the 
aid of the United States of America, for the 
erection of a $321,000 school-civic auditor- 
ium. At that time a demand was made by 
interested patrons to have provisions for 
music included with the auditorium. They 
called attention to the fact that the high 
school a cappella choir and chorus were re- 
hearsing in the high school gymnasium, the 
band did its practicing in an enlarged 
classroom, while the orchestra attempted 
to do its work in an unused basement 
storage room. There was no music library 
room, no instrument room, and no office 
space for the directors. 

After futilely attempting to include the 
proposed facilities in the auditorium proper, 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, S. Dak 












cate 





Chas. J. Dalthorp’ 
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The music unit, which is an annex to the school-municipal auditorium, is 
valued highly for its community services as well as for the important part 
which it plays in the high school program of education. 


the board of education authorized the su- 
perintendent of schools to visit some of the 
larger school centers that had solved their 
music housing problems. Upon the comple- 
tion of a survey of several of the plans, the 
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superintendent returned with a _recom- 
mendation that in order for a music pro- 
gram to function properly, the facilities 
must be separate from the auditorium 
proper. The best features of all facilities 
studied were included in the recommenda- 
tions for the local setup. It was specifically 
stipulated in the recommendation to the 
board of education that the music activi- 
ties should be centered in a music hall built 
as an annex to the auditorium. 

Building the music hall as an annex to 
the auditorium has enabled the music de- 
partment to secure all of the advantages of 
a separate music hall and still enjoy the 
privileges that come with having the hall 
located in close proximity to the auditorium. 

The complete plan of the music unit is 
shown on this page. The rehearsal room is 
55 by 44 ft., with a 14-ft. ceiling. Proper 
elevations are secured through three ter- 
raced risers. Correct acoustical balance has 
been obtained through a composition ceil- 
ing and rubber floor coverings. The room 
is mechanically ventilated and is lighted 
with glass-brick windows. Radio outlets 
are provided for studio broadcasting. A 
radio receiving set is a part of the regular 
room equipment. 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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The Social Responsibility of Boards 
of Education: Harry Elmer Barnes 


Qur only hope for a better social era with- 
out undergoing the violence, wastes, and 
uncertainty of revolution is more vigorous sup- 
nort of, and reliance on, education. Yet, there 
can be no socially effective education unless 
it received adequate public support and the 
teachers are protected from various raids on 
educational enterprise. 

There are two types of raids on education. 
One is the intellectual raid, through which 
teachers are intimidated and prevented from 
reaching the truth, especially in the social 
studies. Legislation requiring teachers’ oaths, 
insecurity of tenure, the firing of able and 
progressive teachers, petty moral inquisition, 
and the like, destroy intellectual independence 
in the teaching profession and prevent edu- 
cators from leading the social procession and 
directing the processes of social change in an 
orderly fashion. 

The other raid is financial. Education is 
always the first to suffer the ax of the 
economy drives engineered by bankers, busi- 
nessmen, politicians, and others. Education 
yppears to them to be the least essential phase 
of modern life, and educators are too poorly 
organized to defend themselves effectively. 

The slashing of educational budgets since 
1929 is one of the most deplorable scandals 
in all educational and fiscal history. Though, 
in 1929, we were not spending more than a 
quarter of what is needed to support a really 
idequate system of education, total expendi- 
tures for education were cut from $2,300,000,- 
100 in 1929, to $1,750,000 in 1934. And this 
cut was made in the face of the fact that the 
depression came, in large part, because of in- 
idequate education in the generation before 
1929. 

One of the most disastrous and lamentable 
phases of such educational cuts is that they 
fall most heavily on those phases of educa- 
tional activity which are socially most valu- 
able. In times of such false economy the first 
things to be sacrificed are the so-called ‘“edu- 
cational frills,’ namely, the most important 
items in educational enterprise, such as ex- 
perimental schools, vocational schools, school 
clinics, social instruction, and the 
like. 

It is the primary social and educational re- 
sponsibility of boards of education to defend 
those honest and courageaus teachers who are 
endeavoring to do their best to impart in- 
struction which will lead us on to a more 
prosperous, secure, and peaceful order. 

Perhaps the main reason why education is 
not executing its function of social leadership 
today and warding off economic collapse, po- 
litical dictatorship, and social intolerance lies 

n the fact that those teachers who are 
capable of imparting cogent and effective in- 
struction do not dare to do so. 

They know that the more effective they are 
n setting forth indispensable facts and doc- 
trines, the more precarious will be their jobs. 
Hence, it is not surprising that they evade, 
‘emmporize, and play safe — literally “fiddle 
vhile Rome burns.” 

They realize that it is harder than ever for 
ex-teachers to sell life insurance and that the 
WPA ranks are already overcrowded. They 
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can hardly be blamed for running to cover so 
long as they know that the open season on 
teachers is 365 days each year. 

Boards of education should act as the buffer 
between those ignorant and intolerant ele- 
ments in the populace, who demand the scalps 
of most teachers worth their salt, and those 
members of the teaching force who are seek- 
ing to elevate education to a position of so- 
cial leadership. 

While not defending incompetent or rattle- 
brained teachers, they should protect to the 
limit those members of the teaching force who 
are ably discharging their duties in giving in- 
struction which will lead society on to a better 
day. 

Boards of education should not only pro- 
tect such teachers of this sort as they already 
have on their staffs; they should also be 
earnestly seeking to increase the number, 
emoluments, and prestige of such teachers. 

In so doing, boards of education not only 
dignify and conserve education, but serve 
their own persona! and interests as 
well. 

If education does not succeed in its role 
of social leadership, we shall drift, and that 
not too slowly, into an American brand of 
totalitarianism which will put an end to local 
boards of education and place all instruction 
under the control of a political bureaucracy 
and a ministry of propaganda. And the bank- 
ers, lawyers, businessmen, and others, who 
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Mr. E. E. Bratcher 
Mr. E. E. Bratcher, formerly of Kentucky, 
has accepted the superintendency at Hot 
Springs, Ark. He is a graduate of Western 
Kentucky State Normal School and the 
University of Kentucky, and had previously 
served as superintendent at Butler, Caney- 
ville, Taylorsville, and Shelbyville, Ky., 

and at Harvey, Iil. 





now make up our boards of education will 
also see their business enterprise and profes- 
sional freedom invaded and ultimately ab- 
sorbed by the leviathan of totalitarian 
politics and economics. 


in Reading in 


Senior High School Sadie Aaron’ 


In September, 1938, laboratory classes in 
reading were established in one of the senior 
high schools of Houston, Tex.; namely, the 
Milby Senior High School. The purpose was 
to serve the needs of those students who were 
found to be failing in one or more subjects 
and who exhibited reading difficulties in addi- 
tion to poor habits of study. In these classes 
were enrolled 52 students, discouraged, lack- 
ing in interest, and greatly hampered by poor 
reading ability. The median I.Q. of the group, 
as measured by the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, was found to be 96 
(Q,, 89; Q., 103). The median reading achieve- 
ment for the group, as measured by the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, was a grade 
status of 7.4, which is equivalent to the 
achievement level of the low seventh grade. 

The first major task of the teacher was to 
awaken the interest of the members of the 
group in their reading and study problems 
This the teacher succeeded in doing by mak- 
ing an inventory of the reading and study 
needs and then utilizing this as a basis for 
laboratory class study. There were discussions 
about reading and study skills, and suggestions 
were offered as to ways in which these skills 
can be effectively utilized. Vocabulary drills, 
compiled from word lists provided by the 
teachers in the various subject-matter fields, 
proved to be very helpful. Reading for pleasure 
and reading to acquire certain types of infor- 
mation were both utilized. The room was 


Psychologist, Houston Public Schools 


arranged as a reading room, with timely 
magazines always available. During each day 
some time was set aside for free reading. In 
every case the student worked on those phases 
of reading and study for which he found he 
had the greatest need. Each student kept a 
record of his reading progress, as measured by 
informal tests. 

What were the results? A change in the 
student’s attitude toward his schoolwork, from 
one of indifference to one of active interest, 
was noticeable in practically every case. The 
median gain in reading between October, 1938, 
and February, 1939, was equivalent to eight 
months, as measured by the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Test. One fourth of the students made 
gains of 15 months or more; in this group 
were practically all of those who had been 
lowest in reading achievement in October. An- 
other indication that this laboratory class 
functioned in the schoolwork of the students 
involved is seen in the decrease in subject 
failures on the part of the group. At the close 
of the spring semester of 1938, these 52 stu- 
dents made a total of 84 subject failures; 
while at the close of the fall semester of 
1938-39, only 27 failed in one or more sub- 
jects, the total number of subject failures be- 
ing 49 

Are such classes worth while? The experi- 
ence with these classes, although short, tends 
to indicate that they render to the student a 
real service in supplying types of reading and 
study experiences that are essential to his 
achieving to the best of his ability 
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Speaking of Textbook Fees 


S. M. Andrews’ 


Mention by the ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL a 
few months ago of the textbook fee plan now 
completing its third year of successful opera- 
tion in the Walsenburg school system, resulted 
in the sender of the item being called upon 
to supply a lot of details to school adminis- 
trators in various sections of the country. 

A recent inquirer, a member of a State 
Textbook Commission, suggested that an 
article setting forth the main features of the 
plan and indicating some of the difficulties, 
if any, encountered in its operation, would be 
of general interest. As a result of this sug- 
gestion, the writer is undertaking to set up 
the background, outline the main features, 
discuss briefly one or two of the chief prob- 
lems, and indicate the general reaction to the 
plan. 

During the school year 1936-1937, it be- 
came evident that something had to be done 
about the local textbook situation. A distress- 
ingly large number of pupils were unable to 
purchase books, because more than half of 
them came from homes where the family in- 
come was derived from WPA, direct relief 
or there was “none.” It also was urgent that 
certain texts be changed, involving greater 
cost to pupils because secondhand books would 
not be available. School income had decreased 
40 per cent and enrollment had increased 40 
per cent during the preceding five years, so 
that any sort of free textbook plan was, for 
financial reasons, completely out of the 
question. 

A special committee of teachers, headed by 
Walter R. Gore, principal of the junior high 
school, was asked by the board of school direc- 
tors to conduct the necessary study, and sug- 
gest a plan which might provide a way out. 
After a thorough investigation and much 
deliberation and discussion, the committee 
presented its plan, which was immediately 
approved and adopted by the board. The main 
provisions were: 


Main Provisions of Plan 


a) That the system be tried out for the 
first year in grades six, seven, and eight since 
there were three sections in each of these 
grades taught under departmental plan. 

b) That the books be bought by the board 
and be placed and kept in the rooms where 
the various subjects were taught. 

c) That the program remain on the full- 
hour supervised study and recitation period 
plan then being used. 

d) That the textbooks be distributed to 
the pupils at the beginning of each 
period, or as desired by the teacher, and re- 
turned to the shelves at the close of the hour 

e) Each pupil pay a fee of one dollar; 75 
cents of which was to be put into a textbook 
fund, and the remaining 25 cents to go into 
an activity fund. 

f) Fees to be collected and receipts issued 
by the home-room teacher for each group. 
g) Fees collected by teachers to be turned 
over to the principal’s office along with dupli- 
cate records and receipted for by the office 

h) Teacher to keep records of all fees re- 
ceived and of moneys turned into principal. 

i) The principal to keep adequate records 
turning funds over to main office 
Walsenburg, Colo 
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j) That custodian of moneys set up a text- 
book account, keep a careful record of all 
moneys received and disburse same only upon 
proper order and only for payment on text- 
book accounts. 

There were about 360 pupils in these three 
grades, and each section numbered about 40 
pupils, so that only about 40 books were 
needed in each subject for each grade. The 
school was already well supplied with supple- 
mentary books, instructional equipment and 
materials, and these items did not have to be 
provided for in the original plan 


Selling the Idea 

Selling the idea to the pupils and patrons 
afforded no difficulty whatever, especially in 
those cases where there were several children 
in one family and textbooks had been a large 
item in the family budget. Good publicity 
through the local press, mimeographed state- 
ments sent to parents, and a very definite an- 
nouncement that if the plan did -not work 
return would be had to the old system, com 
bined to bring about practically unanimous 
approval and support and insured complete 
success from the very start. 

The following year the plan was extended 
to include all grades, and since textbook costs 
in the lower grades are not so great, and since 
the district already owned a large amount of 
supplementary reading and other material, the 
solvency of the textbook fund has never for 
one moment been in question. In fact, it has 
been possible during the past year to devote 
much of the fee moneys to orchestra, glee 
club, dramatics, and other departments. This 
has been possible because even when used 
daily in three sections, the books which re- 
ceived the hardest usage — arithmetics last 
three years, and others much longer — a 
real compliment to the makers of 
textbooks. 

The most surprising thing has been the lack 
of serious administration or operation prob- 
lems. It has been possible to cut the fee in 
grades one to four to 75 cents, and by careful 
planning to differentiate materials and books 
to meet the needs of various ability groups 
Certain pupils, where parents were able finan- 
cially, have been urged to purchase textbooks 
for personal use. Special workbooks used in 
some groups are purchased by the pupils 
through the school offices at cost price 
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How Fees are Handled 

Payment of fees has been and continues to 
be surprisingly prompt, and in many grades 
100 per cent. Handling of the fees has been 
streamlined. Fees are due and are usually 
paid at the time cf enrollment. Refunds to 
pupils withdrawing are returnable only on a 
half-yearly basis. Deferred payments may be 
arranged for by a parent upon signature of a 
statement indicating dates and amounts of 
proposed payments, subject to approval by 
the principal. It must be noted, however, that 
in some cases payment is very slow, and in 
some cases not at all. Teachers collect fees, 
issue receipts to pupils, make weekly reports, 
and turn over all funds to the principal’s 
offices, taking receipts and recording all trans- 
actions on special report sheets. 

Payments from the funds are made through 
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the main office by checks drawn on the text- 
book fund account carried in a local bank 
Monthly statements of accounts are made to 
board of education through the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

In cases where home study is required, 
special permission to take books home jg 
granted. Losses of and damage to books has 
been much less than anticipated, due probably 
to the fact that teachers have been able to 
build up in the pupils a very definite feeling 
of responsibility in regard to the books, to 
the end that the other pupils seeing any pupil 
marking or mistreating a book make knowa 
at once that an act of bad citizenship is be- 
ing perpetrated. 

The book companies, through their agents. 
have exhibited a keen interest in the work. 
ing out of the plan. One company representa- 
tive a few weeks ago spent an entire day 
observing and checking the plan in operation 
and later sent to bis home office a complete 
report, and copies of it to certain school sys- 
tems where the textbook problem is especially 
difficult and vexing 

Among the practical difficulties encountered, 
perhaps the most important are the troubles 
involved in taking books from one room to 
inother in cases where all sections using the 
same books do not meet in the same room 
ind second, the lack of opportunity for study 
periods of any given subject outside home 
rooms where textbooks are available. Special 
irrangements have been made to care for 
these contingencies, as circumstances have 
required 

We have been asked. “How about other 
schools where grade sections are not so ideally 
set up for the functioning of the plan?” The 
writer does not feel competent to advise. How- 
ever, in two cases the problem was worked 
out over a two-year period by using such 
books as were available in secondhand and 
supplementary sets and purchasing new books 
with fees the first year and the balance the 
second. In other words, it is advisable to 
spread the costs over two years. 

Since the adoption of the fee plan, the stan 
dard test the pupils have showed 
a decided turn upward. The true test of any 
educational pudding is in the eating of it 
especially if it is better and costs less. If the 
teachers are happier, parents complain less 
and the pupils do better work, and the text- 
book companies like it. and the office staff 
doesn’t object to the extra work involved, and 
the school board sees all this being accom- 
plished at no expense whatever, who is there 
left to complain? 
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THE QUEER SCHOOLBOY 


He didn’t act as the others did. 

They laughed, and called him “a foolish kid.” 

He stood apart in a dreamy way 

While the others hurried away to play. 

They shunned and joked him, and called him 
queer. 

They said his think box was out of gear. 

They let him alone, but he didn’t seem 

To mind at all. He preferred to dream. 


His old tormentors now sometimes meet 

A great man driving along the street. 
They hear his praises from evervone. 
They read of the great things he has done. 
They look at each other with deep surprise 
On wiser feces, in wiser eves, 

And say: “Strange happenings do befall. 
There was something in him after all.” 


C. E. Flynn. 
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General Exterior View, Ladue Elementary School, Ladue, Missouri.— Marcel Boulicault and Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 


Associate Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A School to Serve the Community 


The Ladue, Missouri, Elementary School 


The city of Ladue, which is a residential 
suburb ten miles to the west of St. Louis, has 

population of about 4000 and a school 
census of about 800. Organized in December, 
936, the community has been able to avail 
tself of a fine type of community planning 
ind of making its school plant an integral part 
of the city plan. The completion of the Ladue 
Elementary School in September, 1939, has 
rovided the city with the second unit of its 
school system, and has afforded the opportu- 
nity for a rather comprehensive type of educa- 
ional and social-center services 

The building occupies a fitting site of six 
icres. The area has a northern frontage ot 
184 ft. on a main road and a depth of 450 ft 
rhe property slopes gently to the south with 
just enough drop to provide for drainage, 
vhile the acreage in back of the school grounds 
rises into a wooded hill. A small stream crosses 
the southwest corner of the school grounds 
ind runs east just beyond the south property 
ine 

The Ladue School is planned primarily for 
ie children, and secondly for the community 
Complete suitability to the present instruc- 
ional program, flexibility for future develop- 
nents, and safety were the dominant ideas 
vhich the board of education requested the 
rchitects to keep in mind. The superintendent 
1 schools provided a definite statement of 
the adult program to be served and of com 
munity needs for adult uses of the plant 

\ school building such as this one will be 
ised for many years and must be flexible to 
ccommodate the changing educational pro 
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should be 
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Therefore, both building and equip- Ladue School seems to have made progress 
as flexible 


building The home rooms are standard size with but 
end the little built-in or fixed special equipment 


. Ladue Elementary School, Ladue, Missouri 
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The auditorium is finished in tile in warm, attractive colors. The room 
serves the double purpose of gymnasium and auditorium. 


Special needs are provided for thorough mov- 
able furniture, as files, cases, cupboards, etc 
Hot and cold water and sinks are in adjacent 
workrooms. Each workroom serves two home 
rooms for shopwork, committees, group activ- 
ities, and the like. Groups from different rooms 
may use these workrooms at the same time 
and thus provide cross grouping as desired 
in many instances. The furniture of the build- 
ing has been selected with this same idea of 
flexibility and every piece is movable. 

Only a fireproof building was considered 
Reinforced concrete foundation with brick 
walls, concrete slab floors, and a slate roof 
insure the general fire resistance of the build 
ing. Twelve exits (nine with panic locks) in 
sure against panic and the trapping of anyone 
in case of disaster. Recessed fire extinguishers 
are distributed over the building. Double hand- 
rails and an emergency lighting system are 
additional safety measures. The room doors 
swing with the flow of traffic into corridors 
10 and 12 ft. wide. Each door is equipped 
with a safety catch to hold it open. Safety in 
relation to health is provided through an 
exhaust ventilating system. Coved steps and 
corners and floors of terrazzo and linoleum 
facilitate cleaning 





The building is quite domestic in style and when the planting 
is completed will form a real community center. 
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The Ladue School is planned for elemep. 
tary children. Furniture, light switches, wip. 
dows, plumbing, blackboards, and tack boards 
are all adjusted to the size of the children 
who use them. An example is the seating for 
the library: Three sizes of tables and chairs 
offer pupil stations adjusted for all sizes and 
ages. Likewise, the cafeteria has equipment 
of different sizes. Adults may find the drink. 
ing fountains too low for comfort and also the 
chairs too small, but a few adult-size chairs 
in the cafeteria and a few water glasses insure 
the welfare of the adults without changing 
this children’s building to meet adult stand- 
ards. Security and independence come from 
living in an environment conducive of and 
insuring the same. 

In designing the building the school author- 
ities and the architects were confronted with 
the problem of harmonizing the building in the 
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First Floor Plan, Ladue Elementary School, Ladue, Missouri. — Marcel 
Boulicault and Wm, B. Ittner, Inc., Associate Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Outside the kindergarten there is a terrace where the small 
children may play. 
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The auditorium-gymnasium has a separate entrance 


for community use. 


general character and size of the homes of 
the community. The Georgian style was chosen 
because it would make possible the harmonious 
use of the one-story wings connected with the 
main two-story section housing the classrooms 
The building has two wings to the front and 
one wing to the rear. The brickwork recalls 
the best of the early colonial buildings. Bed 
ford stone has been used at the main entrance 
wood cornices, windows with wide casings 
sashes divided with mullions, and_ black- 
textured slate on the roof all combine to give 
the building a simple but dignified air, and 
to harmonize it with the general character of 
the community 

\ ten-foot drop in the natural grade was 
utilized to provide i cafeteria, 48 by 70 ft 
ind shower rooms for bovs. girls. and non 
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The front entrance is duly emphasized by formal treatment 


in keeping with its importance. 


professional help on the ground floor. The 
boiler room and storage spaces are in the 
basement. 

The first floor has the office suite at the 
right of the main entrance and a _ special 
handicraft room which may be converted into 
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Second Floor Plan. Ladue Elementary School, Ladue, Missouri. 


a regular home room to the left. The remain 
der of the central part of the first floor con- 
sists of two home rooms with a workroom 
in the center on the south side and toilet 
rooms on the north side on the inner axis. 

The east wing consists of the kindergarten 
22 by 35 ft., and the first-grade room. Th« 
kindergarten has an adjoining workroom, a 
cloakroom, fountain, tack-board wainscoting 
entirely around the room, and five sets of 
French doors opening onto an outside class 
room formed by a stone-walled terrace. Two 
ramps facilitate the ingress and egress of this 
irea. The first grade also has access to this 
terrace through double doors opening directly 
onto the terrace 

The west wing houses the second and third 
grades and provides a workroom, 10 by 24 ft 
To the rear on the west is the combination 
iuditorium-gymnasium. This room has a stage 
with a loft on the right side and an office on 
the left. The main floor is 48 by 70 ft., with 
in open truss ceiling 22 ft. to the lowest bar 
Six basketball goals are permanently installed 

The central part of the building has a se 
ond floor reached by a stairs at either end 
On this floor are three regular classrooms for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, a 
teacher's rest and conference room, the library 
a supply room, a workroom, boys’ and girls 
toilets, and the health clinic. The library is 
22 by 32 ft. with a reading alcove, open 
shelving, and an acoustical cork ceiling. The 
health clinic has 
lavatory 


dressing booths and a 

Several features of the building are proving 
highly valuable. The acoustical plaster in the 
corridor ceilings makes these circulation areas 
particularly quiet. Ceramic tile dadoes in the 
cafeteria, gymnasium, and corridors are attrac 
tive and economical for upkeep. Lighted dis 
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play cases in the lower corridors are used to 
exhibit pupils’ work. 

Each classroom has adequate lighting fix- 
tures for night use and is provided with out- 
lets for picture display machines. Each room 
has an electrical program clock and is wired 
for a future public-address system. 

The library is planned as the axis of the 
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Ground Floor Plan, Ladue riementary School, Ladue, Missouri. — Marcel 
Boulicault and Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Associate Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 


school. It accommodates entire 
study and recreational reading. 

The playgrounds are planned for outdoor 
classes as well as for children’s and adults’ 
play. 

The board of education is encouraging the 
use of the building by the community. The 
cafeteria area on the ground floor and separate 
locker rooms for the boy scouts may be en- 
tered from a separate door. So, too, the audi- 
torium and gymnasium may be used without 
opening or heating the building proper. Local 
improvement associations, a garden club, and 
men’s gymnasium classes have used these areas. 
The dressing rooms are so planned that they 
serve the playground during the summer ses- 
sion when the building is not otherwise in use 


classes for 


The building is planned for approximately 
360 children under the present type of class 
organization. The total cubage is 544,000 ft. 
The cost was as follows: 

General work, plumbing, sewerage, 
and gas fitting $148,648.46 
19,530.00 
7,061.00 


Heating and ventilating apparatus. 
Electric work 


$175,239.46 
The equipment cost $7,323.68 
The educational planning was carried on by 
the Superintendent of Schools, and the archi- 
tectural planning and supervision were done 
by Marcel Boulicault and Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., 
Associated Architects 


Water for the School Boiler 
A. N. Engineer 


There exists a common idea among firemen 
that the water used in boilers for heating 
purposes should be pure. Of course, it is im- 
possible to obtain pure water from any natural 
source. The only way to obtain pure water is 
by the process of distillation, and even after 
distillation, the water starts out on an imme- 
diate tour of collecting mineral, vegetable, 
and animal matter. For all practical purposes, 
rain water may be looked upon as pure, but 
it is not free of impurities. Rain water collects 
some impurities from the atmosphere; other 
foreign matter is picked up as the water 
strikes the earth, and by the time it again 
reaches the rivers it is loaded with material 
which is the bane of the heating engineer — 
scale-forming matter. 

A fireman voiced his regrets to the writer 
in the following words, “If I only had pure 
water, I could save a lot of fuel.” He had in 
mind, of course, the vast amount of heat 
wasted in blowing off the boilers and in the 
insulating effect of the scale on the boiler 


tubes and shell. True, these matters do repre- 
sent a considerable loss. For example, the 
blowoff may represent from 2 to 8 per cent 
of the total water fed to the boiler. For every 
pound of water blown out of the boiler, there 
are thrown away 152 B.T.U.’s or 1 lb. of coal 
for every 100 lbs. of water. The blowdown is 
dependent upon the tendency of the boiler to 
foam and prime. This action is generally due 
to the presence of silt, organic matter, 
loosened scale, lubricating oil, the concentra- 
tion of alkali salts, and to “driving” the boiler. 


Scale-Forming Matter 

Scale-forming matter in the water forms by 
far the greatest source of boiler troubles and 
reduced efficiency. The University of Illinois 
has shown by tests that scale 1/32 in. thick 
on the heating surface of a boiler, results in 
a decrease in the heat conductivity of 7 per 
cent. This is a very thin layer of scale and 
shows the importance of keeping the boiler 
free of scale-forming matter as far as possible. 
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Certainly it suggests the necessity of remoy- 
ing the scale trom the surtace as fast as it is 
formed. This scale may in some cases repre. 
sent a direct loss of fuel. lt results in all cases 
in a reduction of the boiler capacity for, if 
the flue-gas temperature were kept constant, 
then the firing rate would be decreased and 
consequently the heat absorption rate of the 
water would be reduced. 

It is advisable to rate the water available 
for school boilers on the basis of scale-forming 
ability. For example, soft water is classed as 
water containing from 1 to 10 gr. of dissolved 
salts per U. S. gallon; water containing from 
10 to 20 gr. of dissolved salts per U. S. gallon 
is called moderately hard; and very hard 
water contains upward of 25 gr. per gallon, 

"The principal elements or impurities in the 
water with which we are concerned, are 
calcium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, and 
magnesium chloride. Other matter may be 
present, but it is not likely to be important 
The only complete way to remove these ele- 
ments is by distillation; however, that is ex- 
actly what is being done in the boiler. It is 
not economically possible to have two boilers 
working constantly —one for distilling the 
water, and the other for the purpose of mak. 
ing steam. There are purifying systems in use, 
differing from a boiler in that they do not 
heat the water above a temperature of 212 
deg. F. In such cases the units are designed 
and built with the idea of quick cleaning in 
mind, with the result that they work efficient- 
ly. At the same time, the heat thus applied is 
conserved, since the pure water passes imme- 
diately to the boiler. Instead of blowing the 
boiler then, we blow down the purifying 
system. 

Another system of water purifying consists 
of a softener plant operated in connection 
with the boiler. Such a plant is operated either 
hot or cold, and gives very good results, de- 
pending, of course, on the nature of the scale- 
forming impurities in the water. 


Scale Not Always Wasteful 

Contrary to common opinion, scale does not 
always result in a great loss of fuel. For 
example, when the boiler rating is low, that is, 
when the boiler capacity is sufficient to allow 
slow steaming and the stack temperature is 
maintained constant, the efficiency of the 
boiler with a moderate amount of scale may 
be almost equal to that of a perfectly clean 
boiler. However, when a boiler is forced to 
its maximum capacity, or at a high rating, the 
efficiency drop is distinctly noticeable. From 
such a boiler the must be removed 
periodically and before the thickness becomes 
very great 

There is another important effect of scale 
on the boiler. Due to the reduced conductivity 
of the scale-covered sheets, there is danger of 
overheating and consequent bulging or even 
rupture of the boiler shell or tubes. As long 
as the water is in contact with the steel shell 
and tubes of the boiler, the heat is carried 
away by the water at as rapid a rate as it can 
be conducted through the steel plates. How- 
ever, as soon as scale forms on the surface of 
the steel and the water is thereby separated 
from the steel sheets of the boiler, the transfer 
of the heat from the steel to the water is re- 
tarded and the temperature of the steel rises 
to a dangerous degree 

Another bad effect of scale formation in 
the boiler results from the fact that the scale- 
forming matter is often carried from the boiler 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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The exterior architectural treatment is as modern as the curriculum carried on within the building. 


Building a School for Functional Efficiency 
Adrian, Michigan, Completes Another School Unit 


\drian is a comparatively small city of ap 
proximately 14,000 population and has a his- 
tory extending back to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is situated about 70 
miles south of Detroit in southeastern Michi- 
gan and has a number of thriving industries 
many of which manufacture automobile and 
iirplane parts and accessories. It is surrounded 
by a prosperous agricultural district 

It seems probable that numerous similar 
cities in the United States must be faced with 
the same type of building problem which 
faced Adrian 15 years ago. At that time the 
school district of the City of Adrian needed 
to either replace or modernize almost all of 
its school buildings. A slow but steady growth 
in population, together with a great increase 
in the number of pupils attending school 
made the existing facilities entirely inadequat: 

Adrian met the need for new elementary 
school buildings in 1925 and 1926 by erecting 
three structures at a cost of $308,000. These 
buildings were financed by 30-year bonds 
which are noncallable except at maturity. An 
iddition to another elementary school was 
ilso constructed in 1936 at a cost of $44,000 
No bonds were issued for this building; the 
board of education had previously recom 


mended a “pay as you go” plan for building 


construction, and the school district had en 
thusiastically supported the plan 
This last project being completed, all were 


now agreed that the next unit should be ar 


Superintendent of Scho Adrian, M 


George H. Little’ 


addition to the senior high school. The “new 750 pupils had been crowded. The addition 
addition” was planned to supplement a high was planned in the early months of 1938, 
school built in 1907 which was intended to when the board had on hand a building fund 
accommodate about 400 pupils and into which of a little more than $100,000. This amount 
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idrian Hieh School, Adrian, Michigan.— Warren 8S. Holmes Company, 
Irchitects, Lansing, Michigan 
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Upper left: the art room is an attractive workshop where the 
greatest variety of fine and applied art study can be carried on. 
Lower left: the latest types of automobile engines are 
available for study in the auto shop. 


was supplemented by a five-year bond issue 
for $75,000 and a PWA grant of $132,200. 
Plans for the building were drawn by the 
Warren S. Holmes Company of Lansing, 


Mich. The same firm also furnished construc- 
tional supervision. Work on the building 
started October 4, 1938, and it was completed 
for occupancy in September, 1939. 





The music room is soundproofed and especial attention has been given to 
sound conditions which make the full enjoyment of music possible 


Upper right: tile wainscoting, terrazzo floors, and aluminum 

fittings for banisters, screens, and lighting fixtures combine 

to make the stairs and corridors attractive and easy to maintain. 
Lower right: a social science class in session. 


On November 13, 1939, the citizens of 
Adrian were invited to go “back to school” 
in order to inspect the new addition and to 
see how a modern school functions. Let us 
follow them and enter the new building from 
the south, through the highly polished alumi- 
num doors at the main entrance. We come 
into the foyer with artistic walls and modern- 
istic stairways leading to the gymnasium on 
the second floor. The gymnasium has a basket- 
ball court, 75 by 48 ft., with sufficient room 
at the sides and ends so that the regular 
bleachers accommodating 900 spectators are 
supplemented by roll-a-way or _ telescope 
bleachers which accommodate 600 people. The 
gymnasium has two cross courts which facil- 
itate its use for physical-education classes 
Around the walls are found stahl bars, weights 
and pulleys, a climbing ladder, etc. We also 
find climbing ropes and rings, parallel and 
horizontal bars, mats, springboards, rowing 
machines, vaulting horses and bucks, and a 
boxing ring. Since recreation is a part of the 
physical-education program, we find ample 
facilities for such games as volley ball, bad- 
minton, soft ball, hockey, and tennis. No space 
is lost in the gymnasium area for underneath 
the bleachers there is abundant storage room 
for equipment, offices for physical-education 
teachers and the school doctor; also a well- 
equipped kitchen so that the gymnasium is 
available for school and community meals. 

On the second floor. just north of the gym- 
nasium, we find an art room, a mechanical- 
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drawing room, and four standard classrooms. 
The art room is large and well lighted with 
ample display cases. It is exceptionally attrac- 
tive in design. The linoleum block floor har- 
monizes with the wall covering and with the 
coloring of the venetian blinds. Here is an 
itmosphere conducive to art appreciation, and 
here pupils may acquire skill in sculpturing, 
modeling, etching, designing, painting, and 
decorating. From these classes several Adrian 
pupils have entered upon professional careers 
in art 

The mechanical-drawing room is in sharp 
contrast to the art room. It is very plain in 
its design and decoration. It accommodates 
i class of 30 pupils and has sufficient storage 
space for drawings, boards, and instruments 
of those who use the room during the day. 
Here mechanical, machine, and architectural 
drawing are taught for appreciation and voca- 
tional use. Here also are taught courses in 
‘related shop practices” to supplement the 
work given in the vocational shop. 

Three of the four standard classrooms on 
this floor are used for social-science classes, 
ind here are centered most of the library and 
reference materials for this field. This arrange- 
ment facilitates instruction since a_library- 
laboratory method which encourages directed 
pupil research is emphasized. The other room 
is used for biological science and has been 
equipped with modern material to facilitate 
teaching. These rooms are well equipped for 
storage of books and apparatus and are strik- 
ing in their decorative schemes, yet each har- 
monizes with the building as a whole 

The northeast portion of the building is 
three stories high. Here is located the music 
department. The main room in this depart- 
ment is 56 by 64 ft. Three of the corners of 
this room have been utilized for the building 
of six practice rooms for small instrument 
ensembles. The practice rooms and the prin- 
cipal music room have been soundproofed so 
that the work being conducted in one is not 
heard in any of the others. The principal 
rehearsal room is used for band, orchestra, 
ind vocal groups. It will accommodate 265 pu- 
pils for vocal classec or 175 for instrumental 
classes. The floor of this room is built on 9 
elevations, 6 in. separating each level. Seven 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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Floor Plans, Addition to Adrian High School, Adrian, Michigan. — Warren 8. Holmes Company, 
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While the gymnasium is planned primarily for a carefully balanced program 
of physical education, full opportunities are given to indoor sports, 
especially basketball. 





PLAT 


The swimming pool with its tile walls, glass brick windows, and soundproof 
ceiling is the most colorful and attractive instructional area in the building. 





Thieo FLOOR PLAN 


Irchitects, Lansing, Michigan 
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THE AMERIGAN 


School Board Sonal 


Edited by W m. Geo. Bruce and Wm. C. Bruce 


New Tasks for School Boards 


HE current threat to the peace of the United States and 

the consequent federal legislation for peacetime military 
service of all young American men will have inevitable and 
important influences upon American education. The develop- 
ing changes in the national economy and in the national re- 
quirements for the education, particularly of boys, will require 
close watching by school boards and superintendents. It will 
be necessary to adjust not merely the organization of secondary 
and vocational schools, but many elements must be changed 
in the program and the objectives of secondary education, in 
the methods of financing both current outlay for instruction 
and for building construction, and in the entire outlook on 
the services which the schools render the community and the 
nation as a whole. 

The decentralized control of American education is a dis 
tinct advantage to the schools and to the nation in a crisis 
like the present. The local and state financing of the schools, 
hampered as it may be in the next few years, cannot be 
seriously dislocated by the necessity of increased federal funds 
and higher federal taxation for military and naval purposes 
so long as the local school authorities do their duty. More 
than ever it will be the task of school boards to safeguard the 
ordinary sources of revenue for the schools and to insist upon 
the improvement of state plans of taxation that will insure 
the maintenance of needed school services, proper salaries of 
teachers and other employees, and adequate upkeep and exten- 
sion of the school plants. The enormous shortage in school 
buildings which developed between 1917 and 1922, due to the 
stoppage of school construction, should not be allowed to occur 
during the early 1940’s. 

More than ever the United States will depend for its per- 
petuity and safety on the adequate functioning of all educa- 
tional forces — public and private. 


Popular Education, Local and National 


DECENTRALIZED plan of administration of popular 
education such as obtains in the United States not only 
anchors the citizens closer to the schools, but simulates that 
proprietary 
interference. 


interest and concern which resents national 

The Federal Government has through the medium of the 
United States Office of Education served in assembling and 
distributing data designed to be helpful in promoting the 
cause of popular education. Where federal aid has been ex- 
tended, it has not upset the principle of local autonomy, or 
controlled local incentives in any arbitrary way. 

With the advent of the defense movement now agitating the 
country there are some considerations in the offing which de- 
serve the caution and care of the national legislatures 

The National Youth Administration primarily contemplates 


vocational training. Well and good. The local administrative 
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bodies having such training in hand need financial aid rather 
supervisory control on a long distance scale. The training for 
mechanical efficiency and the problem of productive ability 
are best determined by the local authorities who know their 
own industries and something of the demands for the products 
they are able to present. 

In other words, the defense movement which seeks to bring 
the educational agencies of the nation into definite direction 
and active service, must not expand itself so as to prove an 
invasion upon the field of education. The objectives of the 
Federal Government can be achieved without assuming con- 
trol of the local agencies. 

It has been held that federal aid is bound to be followed by 
federal control. This concept is not necessarily true. Adjust- 
ments may be found where financial aid is extended under 
conditions which do not interfere with local initiative and 
local control. In brief, the Federal Government may outline 
its plans and its needs and leave to the ingenuity and patriotism 
of the people to bring them into effective realization. 


The Task of the Schools 
D R. C.S. MARSH, of the American Council on Education. 


has well stated the present problem and the immediate 
duty of American education when he urged in the Vew York 
Times: 

“Right now the chief task of American education is to keep its head 
to go on about its regular tasks in full confidence that by so doing it is 
really serving the nation. Children in elementary and high schools 
should not be the victims of distorted curriculums. They should not be 
deprived of the best teachers and administrators that the community 
can afford. Students in colleges and universities should be steadily 
counseled to go on with their training 

“President Roosevelt is quoted as saying, ‘We must have well-edu- 
cated and intelligent citizens who have sound judgment in dealing with 
the difficult problems of today. We must also have scientists, engineers 
economists, and other people with specialized knowledge to plan and 
to build for national defense as well as for social and economic progress 
Young people should be advised that it is their patriotic duty to con- 
tinue the normal course of their education unless and until they are 


called, so that they will be well prepared for the greatest usefulness 
to their country.’ = 


Using the Schools for Projects and Propaganda 
| H& question to what extent the schools may be used 


by outside interests in furthering this, that, or the other 
“cause” comes to the surface with increasing frequency and 
demands definite decision on the part of the school boards. 
There are well-meaning citizens identified with current move- 
ments and projects who believe that the school constituency 
should be familiarized with them and that the influences thus 
aroused will prove beneficial to society and to the state. 

In disturbed times pressure is exerted and soon the school 
authorities awaken to the fact that a privilege extended may 
go too far, and encroach upon the function of the school. Ex- 
perience has taught that again and again the schools have 
been exploited by commercial interests under a patriotic or 
public welfare guise, and then a halt had to be called. 

\t the present time, school authorities are more or less en- 
gaged in combating propaganda which ought not to be in- 
flicted upon the pupils of the elementary and _ secondary 


schools. An authority here says: “There is no intention to 


condemn all propaganda; it is a recognized method of social 
control, but there is a difference in the point of view of the 
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propagandist and that of the educator. Education should aim 
to get all the facts as far as known and to search for the truth 
wherever it may lead. Education implies candid discussion, 
argument, reflection, and decision. Propaganda, too often, 
takes the form of moral, social, or political coercion.” 

A pupil constituency in the grades and the high school is 
unripe for most of the debatable discussions which are 
projected. The general public should find other agencies than 
the schools to promote aims and objectives which are essen- 
tially of adult interest and of general community or even na- 
tional concern. The same writer says: “A way to combat this 
evil is to enlighten the children as to the methods employed 
in propaganda. Show them what is called in advertising, the 
psychology of suggestion. Show them how their attention is 
first secured, their interest aroused, their desire stimulated, 
ind how desire is associated with emotion and how finally they 
ire led to action.” 

After all, the problem of propaganda centers around the 
fulfillment of the mission of the school. The school has a task 
to perform which cannot, and must not, be disturbed by move- 
ments which concern propagandists whose purposes do not 
belong primarily to the essential objectives of education. 


Smaller School Buildings? 
URING the past three decades the leading cities of the 
United States have erected larger and still larger school 
buildings. The high schools have become vast in area and 
monumental in design and finish. And now the reaction has 
set in. 

In various larger cities there has been complaint that the 
high schools are too large, too difficult to administer, and too 
expensive to operate. The educational advantages supposed to 
iccrue from handling great numbers of pupils have been lost in 
many instances. The very element of size has enabled the 
school authorities to enroll great numbers of children in excess 
of the original rated capacity of the buildings. Schoolhouses 
planned for 2000 or 2500 children have been forced to carry 
from 3000 to 4500 pupils. 

There is a point in the size of a school — and of a school- 
house — beyond which mere numbers of pupils are not an ad- 
vantage but a detriment to the welfare of the individual pupil 
ind a hindrance to good teaching and good administration on 
the part of teacher and principal. The disadvantages of size 
ire particularly noticeable in the gymnasium, the auditorium, 
the library, the cafeteria, the speech arts department, and in 
the circulation (corridors and stairs) and service areas. Beyond 
1 room of well-defined size, an auditorium is too big for effective 
speaking and for attentive hearing; a library is most nearly 
effective when it seats no more than 100 to 150 children. There 
is an optimum size for laboratory suites, for shops, for home- 
economics departments, for art and music rooms. What the 
optimum is has not been determined, but it is certain that 
schools of 3500 to 5000 pupils are so huge that there is a loss of 
contact between teachers and pupils, and between the principal 
ind the individual members of his teaching staff. 

Within the past year, Mrs. Johanna M. Lindloff, a member 
of the New York City board of education, came forward in op- 
position to “gigantism in school construction.” In a resolution 
submitted to the board, Mrs. Lindloff stated that the board of 
education should desire to reach a scientifically accurate con- 
clusion as to the smallest school building containing all the 
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desirable features which can be erected for elementary, junior 
high, or senior high school use which is at the same time 
pedagogically and economically sound. 

There is merit in the idea of limiting the city school build- 
ings to the smallest units which are of the greatest advantage. 
There is merit, too, in the suggestion that the buildings be 
modest in design and construction so that they involve an 
economical outlay which may be amortized in 30 years. Many 
of the monuments of the past two decades must be continued 
in use because of their cost and permanence of construction 
long after the instructional programs have changed and the 
population to be served has shifted into other neighborhoods. 
Smaller buildings of economic layout and construction are the 
present best opportunity for solving the school plant problem. 


The European Turmoil and American School 
Administration 


|" IS quite natural that the school authorities of this country 
could not ignore the conflict going on in the old world with- 
out recognizing the need of some adjustments in the light of 
that distressing situation. 

While this country proclaimed a status of neutrality in that 
it will not sacrifice the youth of this country in another 
European conflict, it has not been without a strong sympathy 
for the cause of democracy. And thus the educators of this 
country have turned their attention to conditions at home 
and to the guidance of the American youth into the spirit of 
international good will and amity. At the same time the horrors 
of war, the futility of engaging in them, and the stupidity 
which prompts them, should be known to the rising generation. 

Thus, the National Education Association comes forth with 
a document which deals with many practical suggestions as to 
the aims of peace education. It provides a syllabus which in- 
cludes the following pertinent paragraphs: 

1. A realization of the desirability of peace for “peace hath 
its victories no less renowned than those of war.” 

2. The recognition of the futility, stupidity, horror, and 
economic wastage of modern warfare as an instrument for 
settling international disputes, since some of the foulest blots 
on the pages of the annals of mankind are those recording 
innumerable instances of man’s inhumanity to man. 

3. An understanding of the causes of war 
causes contrasted with immediate causes. 


fundamental 


4. The development of a conviction concerning the desirability of settling 
disputes, both domestic as well as international, by the process of conciliation, 
arbitration, or judicial decision instead of by resorting to the arbitrament of 
brute force 

5. A realization of the danger of jingoistic propaganda which seeks to 
promote racial, religious, class, or political bigotry. 

6. Emphasis upon developing a realization of the brotherhood of man and 
a respect for the sanctity of human life. 

7. Development of an appreciation of international cultural contributions 
and admirable universal traits characteristic of all peoples coupled with a 
spirit of urbane tolerance 

8. A realization of the desirability of evolutionary change through orderly 
legal procedure in both domestic and international affairs rather than by 
revolutionary, destructive methods. 

9. A realization of the great advances made in human progress since the 
time of primitive men with the object of encouraging an optimistic attitude 
toward the eventual attainment of the goal of a warless world. 

10. The development of an active intellectual curiosity accompanied by an 
open-minded, yet critically tolerant, spirit of inquiry into the background of 
major aspects of current international re'ations 

11. A realization of the importance of scientific thinking coupled with sus- 
pended judgment in forming judicious attitudes predicated upon knowledge 
of relevant facts and tempered by an emotional, unbiased attempt to evaluate 
the reliability and relative significance of conflicting points of view. 

The idea of instilling in youthful minds the spirit of inter- 


national unity and good will is most commendable. 
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Chaos in School Accounting Theory 


Luther H. Lyon’ 


“When | use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, 
in rather a scornful tone, “it means just what | 
choose it to mean neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you 
can make words mean so many different things.’ 


The literature dealing with school account- 
ing is filled with terms that are as elastic as 
tubber bands, expanding and contracting to 
suit the convenience of the writer. The in- 
evitable result is that, while the words are 
the words of accounting, the meaning is too 
frequently a matter of individual preference 

Obviously one who makes sweeping charges 
of loose thinking assumes a dangerous role 
The most wary critic is in constant danger 
of stepping on the upturned teeth of the rake 
only to have the handle rap him smartly be- 
tween the eyes. For this reason, the writer 
has attempted to do nothing more in this 
article than to establish certain basic facts 
and definitions and to invite the reader to 
act as judge and jury. In presenting briet 
quotations, admittedly selected to prove a 
position, the writer is fully aware that he has 
not done justice to the authorities cited. How- 
ever, to quote James Truslow Adams, “If a 
doctor pronounces a patient to have a bad 
circulation and a dangerous local infection in 
his leg, it cannot be complained of him that 
he has failed to speak the whole truth because 
he has said nothing of what a good husband, 
loyal friend, and able executive the patient 
happens to be.” 

In order to establish a common basis for 
discussion, there must be general agreement 
as to certain facts and definitions. Space limi- 
tations make necessary an oversimplification 
that will, however, be sufficient for the pur- 
pose as this article is concerned primarily 
with securing a recognition that confusion 
exists rather than with presentation of a de- 
veloped theory of school accounting 


Four Phases of Transaction 

Every school transaction involving the pay 
ment of money has at least three phases: 

1. An obligation to pay money must exist 

2. Something of value must be received 

3. Money is disbursed to satisfy the 
obligation 

A forth phase is the consumption of the 
value of the thing purchased. Coal is burned 
chalk is broken or worn out, buildings become 
unfit for further use. A building site, on the 
contrary, may appreciate in value; and even 
though with a shifting population its value 
may decrease, it remains unconsumed in the 
general sense of the term. With the exception 
of land, consumption is the rule; and we find 
a recurring cycle of purchase, acquisition, pay 
ment, and consumption 

These four phases may occur in varying 
order. The obligation to pay, the physical 
acquisition of the thing purchased, and the 
payment of money may occur almost simul 
taneously, as in the case when a cash pur 
chase is made, with consumption deferred un 
til a later time. In other instances, as with the 
payment of salaries, consumption may precede 
payment. In every case, however, there must 
be an obligation to pay money and something 
of value must be received, otherwise the dis 
trict is guilty of giving away school funds 

'Former Deputy County 
Alameda County, Calif 


Superintendent of Schools 


While these four phases are readily distin- 
guishable, confusion arises when the account- 
ing terms applied to them are used so loosely 
as to include more than a single phase. Be- 
cause it is exactly at this point that confusion 
has entered, the following streamlined defini- 
tions should be kept in mind when thinking 
of the four phases of the cycle: Purchase 
(Expenditure); Acquisition (Asset); Payment 
(Disbursement ); Consumption (Expense). 


Expenditure an obligation incurred for 
any purpose whatsoever during a_ stated 
period. 


When a debt is incurred, a claim is estab- 
lished against the district, and funds must be 
withheld, in a corresponding amount, from 
other uses. Conceivably, a school district might 
“spend” its entire income before actually dis- 
bursing one cent of money. The familiar ap- 
peal of the credit merchant “Buy now and 
pay later” is based on the principle that you 
can spend your money before you get it. 

Asset a resource of any kind capable 
of being converted into money or value 

Disbursement cash paid out during a 
stated period regardless of purpose 

Expense (or Cost) 
during a stated period 

While the word “cost” is often used as a 
synonym for price, in an accounting sense it 
is the equivalent of expense. 


value consumed 


The Four Phases Illustrated 


In the discussion that follows, we shall be 
concerned primarily with the distinction be- 
tween expenditure, disbursement, and expense 
The first is the obligation to pay money; the 
second is the payment of money; and the 
third is the value that is consumed. Of par- 
ticular importance is the recognition that these 
may occur in different accounting periods 
Assuming a fiscal year ending on June 30, 
the following illustration will make this clear 

On June 15, 1938, a school district pur- 
chased textbooks to be used in the following 
school year. The bill amounted to $900 

Comment: The district incurred an obliga 
tion (expenditure) of $900 and received an 
equivalent value in textbooks. 

On June 28, 1938, the district paid $500 
to the book dealer 

Comment: The district disbursed 
leaving an unpaid balance of $400 at the 
close of the vear 

On July 20, 1938, in the new budget year 
the district paid the balance owed from de 
linquent tax receipts 
On June 30, 1939, the books were estimated 
© have a remaining life of two years. The 
sum of $300 was charged off to expense for 
the year 1938-39, and the remaining value of 
$600 was carried forward as the value of the 
book inventory 


$500. 


' 


To summarize these transactions briefly it 
is apparent that an expenditure of $900 was 
incurred in the school year 1937-38. Two 
disbursements were made, one in 1937 
one in 1938-39 


38 and 
No expense was chargeable 
to 1937-38, but $300 of value was consumed 
in 1938-39, while $600 of unconsumed value 
was carried forward to later periods 

Now, if we are in agreement up to this 
point, we are ready to examine the evidence 
that confusion exists 
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Typical Examples of Confusion 

Statistics for Public School Systems. Statistica) 

Circular No. 10. Revised March, 1938. Uniteg 

States Department of the Interior. (United 

States Office of Education.) 

“Current Expense ... Report as current ex. 
pense all expenditures except those for Capital 
Outlay and debt service.” 


Comment: In the illustrative example, the 
expenditure of $900 took place in the school 
year 1937-38 while the expense was distributed 
over three later periods. Why, then, should 
the entire amount of $900 be considered cur- 
rent expense of the period in which the ex. 
penditure was incurred? 


“Expenditures show the true cost of the schoo! 
administrative units for a particular period while 
disbursements show only the amount of cash 
which might be paid out between given dates.” 


Comment: Apparently expenditures are con- 
fused with expenses and disbursements with 
expenditures. Expenditures do not show true 
costs, and disbursements are not amounts that 
“might be paid out” but amounts actually 
paid out 


“Prepaid expenses are disbursements but not 
expenditures.” 


Comment: This is almost hopeless confu- 
sion. In effect it says, “Prepaid expenses are 
money paid out but not debts incurred.” Pre- 
paid expenses are, of course, not money paid 
out but unconsumed values, and expenditures 
precede disbursements. 


{ccounting Procedure for School Systems. Fred 
Engelhardt and Fred von Borgersrode, 1927: 
“As the vears business activities are drawing 

to a close there will appear resources in the form 
of cash, inventories of materials and supplies, and 
uncollected revenues which must be transferred 
as credits to be applied to the new year. Ti 
include these items in the current expenditures 
would distort the cost relationships.” 


Comment: Just how cash balances and un 
collected revenues could be included in cur- 
rent expenditures under any circumstances is 
an accounting mystery. Failure to carry for- 
ward inventories of materials and supplies 
would result in an overstatement of expense, 
not of expenditures. The consumption of values 
may be deferred to a later period, but the 
expenditure took place at the time the debt 
was incurred and is fixed as to time 


Principles and Practices of Financial Accounting 
for Schools. John Guy Fowlkes, 1934 
“Gross or Aggregate Costs present a sum total 
financial picture of the amount of money that 
has been spent.” 


Comment: Dr. Fowlkes has correctly de- 
fined cost as “the value in money of services 
ind goods consumed.” Clearly these consumed 
values do not present a picture of the amount 
of money spent unless we ignore all plant and 
inventory values 


school expenditures fall into three bas« 
groups: current expense, Capital Outlay, ana 
debt service.” 


Comment: The ubiquitous confusion of ex 


penditures and expenses is apparent 


Handbook of Instructions for the Classification 
if School Expenditures. California State Depart 
ment of Education. Bulletin No. 4, May, 193% 


This handbook was prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform School Accounting of the 
Public School Business Officials Associatior 
of the State of California. The Committee 
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CHEMICAL EXPERIENCE | 


back of 


M. MST school men know that when they buy a 


Wyandotte Product they are taking a big step 


toward solving their cleaning problems. . . . They 
know that each Wyandotte Product can handle the 
job for which it was built... handle it economi- 
cally .. . handle it efficiently. 


Most school men know that back of every Wyan- 
dotte Product there is a service organization which 
exists for one purpose to see that Wyandotte 
Products are satisfving the needs of Wyandotte 
customers. 


What may not be realized is that every Wyandotte 
Product has behind it the long experience and the 
broad research facilities of one of the world’s largest 
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Airplane view of J. B. Ford Sales Company 
and portion of Michigan Alkali Company 
plants at Wyandotte, Mich. The J. B. Ford 
factory and administration buildings are 
at upper left. Michigan Alkali soda ash 
plant, lower center. 





manufacturers of basic chemical products the 
Michigan Alkali Company. 


The chemicals manufactured by Michigan Alkali 
are the basic materials from which, since its begin 
ning, The J. B. Ford Sales Company has been mak 
ing its complete line of Wyandotte Products. 


This month the Michigan Alkali Company cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary. ... Through Michi 
van Alkali’s contribution of superior basic chemical 
ingredients, Wyandotte Products have attained the 
outstanding reputation they enjoy today. 


A Wyandotte service representative will be glad 
to demonstrate what these products can do for you. 


Visit our booth at the Public School Business Officials’ Convention — Detroit — Oct. 14-18 


LE n do tte > / Walia REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J-B-FORD SALES CO -\wi /) WYANDOTTE MICH- 





CHAOS IN SCHOOL 
ACCOUNTING THEORY 


(Concluded from page 56) 
working in sections, made a comprehensive 


study of school-accounting literature; and the 
handbook may fairly be assumed to represent 


the best accounting thought in_ school 
accounting. 
“Current Expense . The current operating 


expenditures of a governmental unit (school dis 
trict). Include all expenditures except Capital 
Outlay and Debt Service.” 


Comment: The definitions compiled by the 
committee indicate clearly that the word ex- 
penditure is used sometimes to mean “values 
consumed” and sometimes “all payments 
made and liabilities (obligations or bills) in- 
curred for a given period or as of a given 
date.” (“When I make a word do a lot of 
work like that,” said Humpty Dumpty, “I 
always pay it extra.’’) 


“Abatement of Expenditure . Cancellation 
of a part or the whole of a charge previously 
made, usually due to refunds, rebates, resale of 
materials originally purchased by the _ school 
district, or collections for loss or damage to 
school property.” 


Comment: Considered in the light of the 
committee’s definition of expenditures as 
“amounts paid or incurred for all purposes,” 
this definition is illogical. So far as it applies 
to the reduction of a specific sum payable be- 
cause of an adjustment in the amount owed, 
it is acceptable; but so far as recoveries from 
insured losses and sales are concerned, it is 
incorrect. Such recoveries, while they provide 
funds with which to liquidate liabilities, do 
not reduce the amount of liabilities already in- 
curred. They are properly nonrevenue receipts 
resulting from the conversion of assets 

Assume, for example, that a school district 
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purchased desks from Jones & Smith on April 
1, 1940, for $1000, and that a week later the 
desks were completely destroyed by fire. Un- 
der an 80 per cent coinsurance policy, the 
district recovered $800. Obviously the expen- 
diture of April Ist would remain unchanged 
If the bill had been paid, the district would 
have no right of recovery; and if the bill was 
still unpaid, the district would be obligated to 
pay the full amount of $1000. 

The confusion, of course, arises from the 
attempt to make the term “expenditure” do 
double duty, to mean both “liabilities incurred”’ 
and “values consumed.” In the example, the 
“liability incurred” was $1000; and, so far as 
the district was concerned, the “value con- 
sumed” was $200. Even if we accept Humpty 
Dumpty’s policy of paying our words extra 
when we overwork them, the term “expendi- 
ture” is certain to break down under the 
strain of meaning both the $1000 and the 
$200 amounts. 


More Sense vs. Sounds 


The confusion already noted is by no means 
limited to the authorities cited or to the 
matters discussed; nor is it merely a matter 
of quibbling over terminology. In California, 
for example, where school-budget .expenditure 
appropriations are established on the basis of 
liabilities to be incurred but are charged with 
expenditures defined, in practice, as “values 
consumed,” there are legal implications that 
cannot safely be ignored. 

For a long time we have attempted to jus- 
tify our accounting inconsistencies with the 
defensive remark that “school accounting is 
different.” The time has come for a critical 
examination of these differences to see if they 
are defensible. Perhaps we have been too much 


concerned with sounds and not enough with 
sense. (“Take care of the sense,” said the 
Duchess to Alice, “and the sounds will take 


care of themselves.’’) 


Adult Education Centers 
T. E. Dunshee’ 


The growing development of classroom edu- 
cation for men and women as an integral part 
of the school system reveals more and more 
the need for adult centers. These, while a 
part of the public school system of the com- 
munity, should be given over exclusively to 
the various phases of education for adults. 

Unquestionably such centers are destined 
to become an actuality in many populous 
communities. Some already have them, others 
are forced to adopt the makeshift expedient 
of using day-schoo! buildings in the evening 


Of course, such adult schools are better 
than none at all. But it is obvious that if 
adult centers were available offering day- 


time as well as evening courses, the effective 
ness of formal education for those past 
customary or compulsory school age would 
be enhanced a hundredfold 

Certainly there are many adults who would 
attend classes in the daytime and who are 
barred from full participation in the oppor- 
tunities offered by adult education when there 
is only an evening schedule. This is true 
especially for women who have free hours 
in the day when their children are in school 
but cannot leave the small tots alone at night 





1Principal Fresno Evening High Schools 


Hence, some of those who would benefit most 
by classes for adults and who would be glad 
to avail themselves of vocational and 
tional training do not have a chance 

Adult education a challenge to make 
itself answer the requirements of men and 
women who are eager to return to the class- 
room. How much more effective it would be 
if its scope were not hampered by hours and 
its activities were carried on in a _ building 
of its own 

If formal adult 
great advancement 


avoca- 


faces 


education is 
in America 


to make any 
and fulfill its 


SUCCESS OF SCHOOL BOARD 


The successful school-board member cannot 
possibly represent any selfish interests, either 
his own or any particular group in the com- 
munity. He must recognize that schools do not 
exist to give one class of people jobs or another 
class contracts for materials or services. 

If the board follows the sound policy that 
schools exist for the education of children, the 
only teachers who should be employed are those 
best qualified for the available positions. The 
same is true of administrators, clerks, and cus- 
todians. — Homer W. Anderson. 
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BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 10 To 16 





GOOD FRIENDS 


OBSERVE BOOK WEEK 

The twenty-second annual observance of Book 
Week will be observed November 10-16. The 
theme around which program, projects, and ex- 
hibits will be built, is “Good Books — Good 
Friends.” 

Teachers and others will be interested in 
new manual on book week, which has been pre- 
pared and issued at Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th St., New York, N. ¥ 





possibilities to the maximum in raising the na- 
tion’s intellectual standards, there must be 
adult centers devoted exclusively to the needs 
of men and women. 

Such centers would 
round out the adult program and offer a 
curriculum to meet today’s unanswered de- 
mands. Departments of home making, art 
speech, radio, commerce, consumer education 
— to name but a few — could be organized tc 
supplement the courses now possible. The ex 
pansion of this, in effect, would do much te 
return the school to its place as the center 
of interest in the community 

Half a loaf may be better than none, but 
in this changing and challenging world greater 
educational advantages are demanded tor 
adults just as they are for children. The 
American public has been lavish in providing 
the physical means so that every child has an 
educational opportunity. But to dismiss the 
requirements of the great number of their 
elders not only is unfair to the latter but also 
dooms adult education to be effective 
than it should be 

Adult centers would do much to bridge this 
gap. To be permitted to use the day-schoo 
building, in the same way second tables some 
times are provided for poor relations, cer- 
tainly is not sufficient if adult education 1s 
to fulfill the growing demands upon it 


enable educators to 


less 


* 

@ The Illinois Education Association, in_ its 
educational news service release of September 1¢ 
told the dramatic story of the speed with which 
the public schools swung into the National De 


fense Program. The bill for training in occupa 
tions was signed on June Three days later 4 
number of schools from coast to coast were 
operation, and by July 15, 30,000 men were in 
training in the public schools. A month after th 
bill was signed the number of men in training 
had reached 80,000, and by late summer 10,00 


being taught in Illinois schools. The 
considered 


organization of 


men 
record is 


were 


a tribute to the thorough 
education 


going American 
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5 ae price reductions make real news 
for schools everywhere! For now they can 
take advantage of the educational aid Victor 
Records offer—at prices that put these re- 
cordings within the reach of even the most 
modest school budget. 

Made by the world’s greatest artists, Victor 
Records for educational use have proved in- 


valuable to students and teachers alike. for 














Now every school can build its own 
library of Victor Records 


for educational.use—at big savings! 


years. They make lessons sparkle with new 
life, make learning easier and faster. They 
are available for use in conjunction with a 
wide variety of subjects. 

Plan now to profit by the sensational Victor 
Record price reductions. Visit your nearest 
RCA Victor dealer — or send the 
coupon below for list of latest 


Victor releases for school use. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 


For better reproduction use RCA Victor Red Seal Needles—50 points per pack- 
age. Trademarks “Victor,” “RCA Victor,” “Victrola” and “Red Seal” Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


. Please send me list of latest Victor Keecord 
3 ; for educationa ‘ 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of the Radio Corp. of America 
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Reducing Textbook Replacements 
Loran L. Sheeley’ 


During the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Florida in 1939, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., suggested the possibilities of an experiment 
in the care of textbooks. A plan was formu- 
lated to determine whether book appreciation 
could be taught effectively through a curricu- 
lum-activity unit. The author developed an 
experimental program to test the significance 
of the problem.? In formulating a plan, the 
author used his observations over a ten-year 
period, on the care of textbooks in the Florida 
schools and the lack of a directed program. 
Since no definite instructional materials were 
available in textbook conservation, it became 
apparent that, if a definite program was 
planned and compared with the standard meth- 
ods in practice, the results might be a step 
in the right direction 

The complete program was to be put into 
operation in the Dade County, Florida, school 
system during the school year 1939-40. The 
test called for equal groups of children to be 
included in the study, both in the elementary 
and junior high school. These groups were di- 
vided into controlled and experimental sections 
for the purpose of determining whether or not 
the curriculum activity idea was a sound ap 
proach. After the groups were selected, new 
books were issued to each group. No instruc- 
tions were given in the care of books during 
the first semester other than the standard 
cautions in practice in Florida. This was done 
in order to determine if any differences existed 
between the groups before the curriculum- 
activity program went into effect. For example, 
the seventh-grade beginning sections were 
checked at the end of the first semester on 
the actual condition of their mathematics 
books. The results showed that little difference 
existed between the control group over the 
experimental group in the care of their books 


1Miami, Fla. 

Sheeley, Loran Leroy in Experiment in the 
opment of the Care of Textbooks, University of 
1940. 


Devel 
Florida 


Each group had about the same general back- 
ground in the care of books. This fact would 
support the theory that this particular school 
was doing an average job in the teaching of 
book appreciation 

At the beginning of the second semester the 
control group was given new books and their 
instruction was continued as of the first 
semester. The experimental group was also 
issued new books and their program consisted 
of instructions through a curriculum-activity 
unit. They were given an opportunity to make 
a book, make paper, make a bookcase, and 
their attention was called to a number of 
items that in the end would be desirable in 
the care of books. It was hoped that the 
following understandings, attitudes, skills, and 
appreciations would be the outcomes: recognize 
the importance of books; recognize kinds of 


books with reference to bindings; recognize 
books as silent friends; recognize kinds of pa- 
per; know how paper is made; know about 


history and development of books and paper; 
know the importance of paper as'a means of 
communication; know how a book is con- 
structed; know how to properly care for a 
book; develop a new word vocabulary; de- 
velop an attitude of respect toward books; 
develop attitudes of care and responsibility 
toward books; develop arithmetic skills; de- 
velop attitudes of economic values; develop 
library techniques; develop citizenship through 
cooperation; and develop a consciousness of 
books. These were the points it was hoped 
would be brought out in the experimental 
section 

In June, at the end of the second semester, 
the books of the two groups were again taken 
up and checked. The results were beyond the 
mildest expectations. The wide difference be- 
tween the groups in the care of their books, 
conclusively proved that with the program 
used the results were highly significant. The 
experimental group had 72.5 per cent less 
violations of good book than did the 


usage 





The Elementary School Board of Education at Belleville, Illinois. 


Seated, left to right: F. L. Reuss 


Weilmuenster, Darmstadt, and W 


president-elect; County Superintendent Clarence D. 
Blair, ex-officio secretary; G. F. Baltz, Millstadt, retiring president. 


Standing: George 


R. Evans of Caseyville Township, members. 


News-Democrat Photo 
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control group. In the whole study the Tange 
was from about 50 per cent to 72.5 per cent 
including both elementary and junior high 
school. 

Looking at it from only the standpoint of 
economy, the results indicate that worth-while 
savings could be made by schools instituting 
similar courses. The general opinion in Floridg 
school circles is that a textbook under average 
conditions will last about three years. Cop. 
sidering that the control and experimental 
groups were average for the first semester 
their books at the end of three years would 
have to be replaced. In the case of the experi. 
mental group for the second semester, the 
life of the books could be extended at least 
two years longer by the activity unit 

What does this mean? 

It means that instead of replacements ever 
third year, the life of the textbook may be 
extended, and the moneys expended on re- 
placements used for supplementary materials 
School people are continually asking for more 
money for supplementary materials, but are 
they helping to achieve that money through a 
program of economyr 


\ SCHOOLHOUSE IN TRANSITION 
IN SUMMIT, ILLINOIS 


C. B. Barrett’ 


Iwo years ago, the community of Argo 
Summit, Ill., was faced with a unique situa- 


tion. The school district had more elemen- 
tary-school buildings than it needed, and 
the community had a crying need for a 


community building which would permit the 
carrying out of a social-center constructive 
program which had been a distinct dream of 
the citizens for a decade or more. The propor- 
tion of elementary-school pupils to total pop- 
ulation had decreased considerably, with a 20 
per cent drop in the actual number of 
primary- and intermediate-grade pupils. The 
adults of the community had increased, and 
there was much more leisure time, with a de 
sire to be more active, both mentally and 
physically. 

In spite of cooperative effort and collective 
ction, the years passed without providing a 
community building. The cost of providing 
such a structure was too great in the face of! 
the heavily burdened taxpayers 

In 1936 the Summit School, an attractive 
building, was made over to serve the new pur 
pose of a social and civic center. The old 
schoolhouse. with its offices, assembly rooms 
rest rooms. auditorium, workshop, campus, and 
floodlighted parking area has become an es 
tablished feature in the life of the village 
Among the organizations using the building 
ire: The American Legion, Knights of Co 
lumbus, parent-teacher associations, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire girls. labor groups, the 
safety council, Lions’ club, and many other 
educational, civic, and social groups. 

During the early months of 1940, the board 
of education announced its intention to close 
the building, and there developed immediately 
a concerted effort on the part of the genera! 
public toward the improvement and retention 
of the community house 

Faced with a distinct community problem 
the people came together in a mass meeting 
in the community building. Out of this grew 
a permanent nonpolitical, nonsectarian, non- 
profit and nontax-collecting committee, 
charged with the task of perfecting a scheme 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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@ Nairn Linolenm Floors are installed 
in the St. Francis De Sales School in 
S$. Louis, Mo. Corridors, classrooms 
and lecture halls ave pre vided witha 
durable floor of Nairn Linolenm that 
will withstand punishing foot-traffie. 
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to every school floor 


1. Sanitary ? 2. Quiet? 


3. Economical? 4. Long-Wearing ? 


N AIRN LINOLEUM has achieved an unequalled 
record as the ideal floor in schools throughout ) 
the nation for the last twenty years. 

This perfectly smooth, sanitary floor has no hiding 
places for dirt or germs. It is foot easy and quietizing 

hushes the clatter of young footsteps. 

And the economy of Nairn Linoleum Floors is amaz- 


ing. Moderate in first cost, they are inexpensively tn- 


stalled. and last for vears under the heaviest foot-trathe. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN IN ¢ KEARNY, N J 


repak oes ¥i0G 
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This is Peabody Steel Movable Desk No. 
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brings mighty big returns. 


260. A few in each room are indispens- 


able for handling handicapped children. 
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of administration, operation, and financing of 
the community building. 

A difficult problem was the securing of 
funds with which to pay the bills. Rentals and 
fees are collected on the basis of accommoda- 
tions used, and the purposes and nature of 
the functions promoted. Pledges have been 
received from interested and informed organi- 
zations and individuals. The Corn Products 
Refining Company, located within the bound- 
aries of the district, has agreed to match all 
contributions, on a most generous proportion, 
up to a very substantial total. It is believed 
that all revenues will be entirely adequate to 
meet all necessary operating and maintenance 
costs. 

One community leader, a representative of 
the Corn Products Company said: “We see 
possibilities for mutual advantage in helping 
Argo-Summit convert an idle and _ surplus 
school building into a community center, 
thereby conserving a public asset. The Corn 
Products Company earnestly desires to make 
this a better community, and we are pleased 
to serve a worthy cause by assisting the com- 
munity building program.” 

What people work for and sacrifice for is 
most appreciated. Apparently the village has 
the leadership with vision sufficient to utilize 
these particular public facilities for the pub- 
lic good, and an alert and earnest citizenry 
can be depended upon to respond and support 
the program. 


PROGRESS IN LOWELLVILLE, OHIO 
During the year 1940 teachers’ salaries in the 


schools of Lowellville, Ohio, are being paid on 
the 12-month plan. This plan replaces the nine 


month plan which was formerly used 
A new home-economics department has been 
established, which replaces one which had been 


inadequate. The new department has six unit 
kitchens and a large sewing room. 
* The school maintenance department is com- 


pleting a program calling for new surfacing on 
the school playgrounds. 

A new course in mathematics has been estab 
lished in the high school, which consists of algebra 
for the classical course, shop mathematics for the 
shop classes, and special mathematics for girls in 
the home-economics department. 


PARK IMPROVEMENT PROJECT AT 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 

During the spring of 1940 the students of the 
Hornell High School at Hornell, N. Y., under 
took a park improvement project as a contribu 
tion to community welfare and city beautification 
The plan was presented to the board of education 
by Harrison S. Dodge, superintendent of scheols, 
early in March. The board previously obtained 
permission from the mayor and city council for 
the project and $150 was given to aid in financ- 
ing the work 

The park which is located in front of the high 
school building is in the center of the city and 
covers two acres of ground. There was a num- 
ber of excellent shade trees, but the ground was 
in poor condition and the grass was ragged 

The improvement work was started about May 
13 and completed June 10. The superintendent of 
school grounds, Mr. Ward \. Fritz, was in direct 
charge of the outside work and supervised the 
work of the students. The chairman of the park 
improvement committee of the student council, 
Isaac Daley, was assisted by a strong committee, 
and Mr. Edward W. Cooke, principal of the high 
school, also rendered valuable assistance 

Boys and girls in the elementary schools con 
tributed $40 for the purchase of grass seed. After 
the surface of the ground had been put in work 


SAY-MISTER, MAY | 
TALK ABOUT JUST A 
HUNDRED DOLLARS 
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Wo: 


The hundred dollars I want to talk about is just as important as the billions 


upon billions they're spending for war preparedness. The hundred dollars 
I refer to is for better teaching of your children—a small investment that 


In every school room there are pupils who don't fit their seats or who are 
hard of hearing or have poor sight. These pupils are hampered unneces. 
sarily if you do not provide proper seating for them. 


Fits In With Your Present Seating 


Here's our suggestion—buy a few Peabody No. 260 Steel Movable Ad- 
justable Desks for each room. The total cost may not be more than $100. 
With this modern seating those who have poor sight can be placed nearer 
the windows—the hard of hearing can be placed near the teacher's desk 
and the blackboard—the crippled child, the extra tall or extra short child 
and the fat boy or girl can all be seated comfortably in this remarkable 
desk. It is important enough to justify your investigation. Write us today 
for complete details on how Peabody Movable Desks fit in with your 
present seating. Find out what $100 will buy. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, No. Manchester, Ind. 


able condition, the high school boys prepared the 
ground and seeded it. A fence was erected to keep 
people from walking across the new lawn. The 
expense for materials, new top soil, fertilizer, grass 
seed, and other incidentals amounted to less than 
$200. 

The entire improvement project was favorably 
received by the citizens and elicited favorable 
comments from many of the townspeople. In all, 
a group of 50 students contributed one hour or 
more of labor on the project, while individual 
students gave 10 hours or more of their time. 

The city now has an attractive beauty spot 
that adds to the dignity of the high school and 
of the adjoining streets 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CEIVE 


STUDENTS RE- 
WAGES FOR PART-TIME 
WORK 

Mr. Aubrey Williams, administrator for the 
National Youth Administration, has announced 
that more than 300,000 secondary school students 
have been permitted to return to school this year, 
as a result of part-time jobs provided by the 
administration 

During the year just beginning, more than 
430,000 different students are being given part- 
time work for wages, which means that they are 
continuing their education and will not be obliged 
to drop out of school 

As in past years, all students who receive this 
service are selected on the basis of proved need 
and demonstrated scholastic ability and are able 
to earn from $3 to $6 per month. Such students, 
according to Mr. Williams, have been able to 
maintain better than average grades in their 
studies, even though they are required to work 
a given number of hours each month, in addition 
to their regular studies 

School authorities in each community continue 
to be responsible for the selection of the students 
and for the establishment of suitable types 0! 
work activities 
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DITTO MEETS TODAY’S URGENT TEACHING NEEDS 
bly , . 
ble Ditto has taken another important step ahead. For years, educators 
all, have preferred Ditto practice materials because they were prepared 
or by recognized authorities, in accordance with the most advanced 
ual sf . tt : 
teaching practice. 
pot Now, with 25 new workbooks, Ditto materials assume new signifi- 
and cance; they include the teaching, practice and test phases of education. 
The value of this new material to the individual teacher cannot be 
RE. over-estimated. With time for seat work at a premium, with larger 
classes, with clipped budgets and new demands entering the scene ad 
constantly, a quicker and more intensive teaching method must be 
— used—and the all-embracing Ditto materials supply the need perfectly. Llp Mé 
C ) 
> . a 
= GET NEW CATALOG 
the Cut the time now spent preparing and marking lessons! Have more 
alert, better-informed classes! “Streamline” your daily work! . . . PETS LS NN 
_ Use coupon for the 1940-41 Ditto catalog of new teaching, practice DITTO. | 
a - . : ~ = 
ms and test materials, and get samples, usable in class! : , inc. 
ged 648 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
G E L ATI N A N D LIQUI D M ACH l N E S . » é T RY-O U T Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
this Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95 up; every school SAMPLES 1 ( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
eed and teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto R-4, P ! ¢ ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
able for paper up to 9 in. by 14 in.—50 to 75 copies a minute of Wrutte / : ( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
nts, anything typed, written or drawn, in one to 8 colors, at one a | C ) Send Geetets Ghee bird p ( 
| swift operation. $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto \ —— a ) 
to leads, Ditto offers both gelatin and liquid type duplicators A sample set of Ditto Prac i Intermediate ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
heir tice Lessons for your class, \ 
ork | printed in reproducing | Aly Nowe 
tion ink... FREE! Use coupon! ; 
- ! School 
inue New Ditto 
ents Workbooks i iddre Wo 6 6066065656065 05608 O46S6SSOSS SESE 
; ol $ ! 
INCORPORATED Now *1 Up ' Git County State. 
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SHINE-ALL ~ 


Rejuvenates —o 
FLOOR SURFACES 


Constant grinding traffic on expensive floors mars their appear- 
ance and cuts their life. SHINE-ALL rejuvenates, insures that 
original lustre and preserves all types of flooring. SHINE-ALL 
cleans, polishes and preserves floors, painted, varnished and enam- 
eled surfaces, is completely soluble in water, economical to use. 
contains 100% active cleaning units. Endorsed by leading floor- 
ing manufacturers and flooring contractors. 


There’s a Hillyard Maintenance 
Expert in your vicinity who will 
gladly cooperate in solving your 
floor treatment and maintenance 
problems. Call or wire for a Hill- 
vard Service Man. Consultation 


FREE. 


F R E E ...» The Hillyard 


Manual on Proper Floor Mainte- 
nance, full of real ideas and sug- 
gestions on practical, economical 
maintenance. Write for your copy 
today. 
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...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 








xe t lurin he iy and fro da lay, reme 
bering that short intervals of time are important elements 
School Administration News — °°" sills All such ‘written exercises should be 
vords it is not advisable to have the pupils ‘‘write words 
it their seats « it the blackboard during their off 
NORWOOD REORGANIZES ecitat‘on”’ period 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 5. Gradually the spelling of words orally should be 
; ntroduced. This should be done in connection with 
The public school system at Norwood, Ohio, idan sak wat eh Gn “entian of wand 
has completed a survey of the school system with 6. No pr om. wat tes tec tects tee he em 
the aim of reorganizing education on the sec- elling book other types of spelling material in the 
ondary level. Under the plan, it is proposed to hands pup rhe preparatory reading books, howe 
establish a junior college with specialized training iy supply something along this line 
in grades 12, 13, and 14. The general courses in, 7. Teachers of these grades should “have frequent con 
grades 9, 10, and 11 will be changed erences on this and other subjects 


Beginning with the opening of school this fall, EXPAND ACTIVITIES IN GALION. OHIO 


5 seniors have enrolled in a cooperative pro 
gram in retail selling, vocational commerce, and 
vocational trades. Some 40 businessmen and in 
dustrialists are cooperating with the school au 
thorities in the promotion of this program 


y The public schools of Galion, Ohio, have great 
ly expanded the practical pursuits for the needs 
of the local community. Electric welding, machine 
shop work, home economics, and vocational com- 
mercial subjects have been introduced under the 


IMPROVING SPELLING Smith-Hughes law, and are being used also in 
: “ar a national defense training work 
Supt. George O. Smith, of Princeton, Ill, has 


A department of audio-visual education has 


issued a seven-point program for improving the ; ; ; 
I I I elicited interest in motion pictures and radio. All 


spelling in the elementary schools. Under this ' 
I e ti ‘< distinctl Salt eshte of this work is in charge of Mr. Richard Horn 
rogram spelling distinctly a tool, ri s ” : ; 
SF besed ng d A 50-minute record of school activities, taken 
ve completely masterec . 
© compiler RAKE , i in color by the photography club, has been made 
1. Words are written or printed only for a very definite : . 
social purpose. Hence spelling in these grades is of the available for loans to interested schools and 
ncidental type groups 
2. The spelling program for these two grades must 


include phonetics and word study which, by the way, DEFENSE TRAINING ENROLLMENT IN 


are perhaps preliminary in most respects to actual spelling SCHOOLS RISES 

3 d rers- cinghé > z ale i be 3 , _ : 

3. The Ayers-Buckingham Spelling Scale will be Federal security administrator, Paul V. McNutt, 
guide for the list of words the pupils of these grades : 


may be led to use and write. The order in which these speaking for the United States Office of Educa- 
words are to be presented will depend upon the functional tion, has issued a report on the vocational educa- 
importance of each, for example, if pupils have written tion national defense program, which shows that 


the word ‘‘came’’ several times in connection with their in one month’s time 80,614 persons have en- 

social expression, the teacher then might say, “You can rolled for defense training and that approximately 

_ that word,” which means you can write the word — 3000 men have been placed in jobs. In one com- 
rom memory. Thus spelling would be developed and the . . : . ; om 

child gain a wholesome attitude toward the process munity, Paterson, N. J., 686 persons were trained 
4. In grade two, particularly, some type of drill may and placed during the summer period 

be necessary. This should be in the form of frequent Men and hovs 18 to 60 vears of age were 


trained in summer schools opened for the special 
purpose of training workers for defense industries 
The program which was launched on July 1, had 
30,000 men in training on July 15, and 80,000 
by July 31 

Two types of training are provided by voca- 
tional schools in the National Defense Program 
(1) pre-employment short courses giving instruc- 
tion in specific skills such as welding and riveting 
enrolled 51,604 men; (2) supplementary courses 
which aid workers on the job. The latter attracted 
29,010 registrants 

In local communities, more than 1300 advisory 
committees consisting of representatives of labor 
ind industry are working with the educational 
authorities in making surveys of the supply of 
labor in relation to the needs of industry in their 
respective communities. These committees deter- 
mine the most satisfactory policies for operating 
14 vocational training program in each _ local 
community 


@ State Superintendent Eugene B. Elliott of 
Michigan, recommended that school _ boards 
of the state delay the opening of schools until a 
week after Labor Day. Among the reasons given 
for the delay are the warm weather and the need 
of helping the tourist industry in the state. 

4 Ashland, Wis. Bonds in the amount of $250 
have been required of all school-bus drivers to 
assure fulfillment of contracts. Premiums are paid 
by the drivers 

4 At South Milwaukee, Wis., c“rrent problems 
in economics, and social and political history have 
been introduced as a required high school subject 
International affairs and the nature and effects 
of propaganda are to be emphasized 

+ The school term of the Battle Creek, Mich., 
city schools has been lengthened for 1940-41 to 
91% months 

4 Attendance of the Canton, Ohio, schools has 
been cut by 500 pupils. 
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FOOTSTEPS DON'T RESOUND on the resilient floor of Armstrong's Asphalt Tile in the Chaffey Junior College, 
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School Building Consolidation Pays 


In the past 10 years two well defined and 
important national trends have created some- 
what of a national educational problem. These 


trends are: a decrease in the amount of 
money available for educational purposes; 
and a decrease in enrollment in the lower 


grades and in the elementary schools in gen- 
eral. Reliable statistics disclose that there are 
today two million elementary 

pupils than was the case 10 years ago. 

Mr. Donald W. Stewart, a member of the 
board of education of Independence, Kans.., 
writing in the Kansas Government Journal ot 
July, 1940, discusses these problems, and the 
steps which the Independence board of edu 
cation took to find a solution. 

About two years ago, the board of edu- 
cation made a careful analysis of the school 
situation. In Independence, at the time, there 
were six elementary schools serving an ele- 
mentary-school enrollment of 1,450 pupils 
Mr. Stewart tells what was done in five 
of these schools. These buildings had all been 
built in a five-year period between 1901 and 
1906 and were approximately of the same 
age and in the same general dilapidated condi- 
tion. They were similar in appearance and 
equal in size, and each was capable of handling 
40 per cent more pupils than they were re- 
quired to handle. In short, some 1,200 pupils 
were accommodated in buildings capable of 
handling 1,800. 

This excess of room had resulted from many 
things, among which were a decrease in en- 
rollment, the construction of a junior high 
school, and the old-time custom of board 
members to exceed their duty in supplying 
schools for each ward. 

The board decided to tear down the five old 
buildings and replace them with two new ones, 
one only on the east side of town serving the 
area, and one only on the west side of town 
combining the area and pupils served formerly 
by three schools 

The board then went to the public and 
asked approval of a proposal to spend $450 
000 on elementary schools. The proposal was 
approved by the voters by a six-to-one vote 
and a federal grant-in-aid was obtained. In 
the fall of 1938 work was begun on the 
building construction 

The board in the furtherance of its plan 
actually did succeed in replacing five schools 
with only two. The larger one serves the 
pupils formerly served by three schools, and 
the other is substantially larger than the nor- 
mal elementary school, although only two 
thirds the size of the biggest one. At the same 
time the third school was completely modern 
ized to make it comparable with the two new 
ones. At the present time Independence has 
no antiquated elementary schools whatsoever 


less school 


The school authorities of Independence 
have gone farther in consolidation than any 
other community, and in the process, after 


three months’ experience, they are in a po 
sition to state certain definite disadvantages 
and advantages that have accrued from this 
action. 

The only disadvantage which has been in 
evidence, and which was foreseen, is that of 
increased pupil-travel distance. It has been 
necessary for some of the pupils to go six 
or seven blocks farther to school than had 


formerly been the case. But, even in spite of 
the severe winter weather, which followed the 
opening of the schools in January, there hav: 
been no complaints from patrons concerning 
the increased distance. The advantages in 
general, of consolidation, are of two types; 
financial and educational. The financial ad- 
vantage will be obvious and is material. There 
has been noted a decrease in the cost of heat- 
ing, lighting, insurance, janitorial service, and 
janitorial supervision by principals, which is 
marked and substantial 

The educational advantages, it is believed, 
will be obvious in that in the larger units 
it has been possible to provide facilities that 
would have been beyond the means of the 
schools in a greater number of smaller units 

Under the former system eight socalled 
mixed rooms were operated, where one teacher 
undertook to teach a group made up in part 
of students of one grade and in part of stu- 
dents of another It has been possible to 
equalize the enrollment per room and no 
teacher is obliged to struggle with a class en- 
tirely too large and another with a class en 


tirely too small 
THE 


NEW BASKETBALL 


H. V. Porter 

National Basketball Committee 

In harmony with zeitgeist, basketball courts 
will take on a streamlined appearance during the 
1940-41 season. The new basketball rules legalize 
a smaller backboard which has a rounded top 
and corners. The dimensions are shown in the 
accompanying illustration 

Ever since the 
backboards have 


BACKBOARD 


Secretary 


1891 the 
in shape, sir 


originated in 
rectangulat 


game 
been 


feet wide and four high. The basket was attached 
one foot above the lower edge. In the early days, 
such a shape and size was suitable. The one-foot 
space at the bottom of the board was needed 


because the old stvle 


to this space 


basket braces were anchored 
Also the older 31-in. to 32-in. ball, 
with a slow bouncing reaction, required a differ 
ent technique in the use of bank shots. The sim 
ple, rectangular shape was adapted to unskilled 
methods of construction. In 50 
changes in the game, 
and in equipment have 


years 


many 
in methods of construction, 
An improved 


been made 


October, 1949 


type of basket, without projecting bracing rods. 
has been perfected. A 29%-in. ball has replaced 
the larger one and revolutionary methods of ball 
construction have resulted in a slightly different 
technique in throwing. Backboards are now 
stamped from steel or plastics, or are made from 
wood, in school manual training departments 
There is no difficulty in producing any shape. 
Changes in the location of the backboard, with 
reference to the end wall and the end line, and 
the development of new skills in throwing field 
goals from behind the plane of the backboard, 
have made the waste space on the large board 
a detriment 

Because of these changes in related matters, 
the National Basketball Committee made a thor- 
ough study of the most desirable type of back 
board. This study resulted in the board shown 
which has now been legalized. Those who are 
considering the erection of new gymnasiums or 
playgrounds will probably desire to use the new 
type board. Others will desire to make the change 
whenever other remodeling work is necessary. It 
should be understood that the board used in the 
past is legal. No school or playground is 
required to make the change 

Many advantages are claimed for the new type 
board. It contains all the space needed for bank- 
ing purposes. It has no sharp corners or edges 
to injure the ball. The smaller surface permits 

1. Freer use of the four-foot end 
mitting offensive play from nearly all directions, 
and thus relieving congestion in the lane. 

Increased visibility of the basket from the 

corners and ends of the gymnasium 

’. Increased space under the basket from which 
a goal may be made and a chance for a re 
bounder to escape from the contested area. 

+. Less complicated bridgework for hanging the 
backboard because the weight is reduced by 
nearly one half, and the span is not so great as 
to cause Warping or twisting 


also 


space, per- 


5. More pleasing streamlined appearance and a 
better target 

Boards of the 
out tear ol 


new be installed with- 
protest. In cases where players are 
required to play on courts having the new type 
board and, at another time during the season’s 
schedule, on courts having the traditional rectan- 
gular board, it has been found that they adjust 
themselves quickly. A few minutes’ practice per- 
mits them to play as efficiently as if they had 
practiced with the type of board used during the 
game. The National Committee recommends 
boards of the larger rectangular size are 
used, that the space not found on the smaller type 
board, be painted with a dark paint so that the 
white portion on the large board is the same 
size and shape as the entire smaller board 


type may 


where 





New streamlined basketball goal board. 
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School Board News 
Re a gg a 


4 Dearborn, Mich. The Fordson school board 
has ruled that all school employees must furnish 
documentary evidence of American citizenship 
immediately to retain their jobs. Employees who 


have taken out first papers will be retained on 
probation until their final papers have been 
obtained 

4 The Bituminous Coal Division of the Con 


sumers’ Counsel Department, Washington, D. C 
has announced that the effective date for mini 
mum mine prices on bituminous coal has been 
postponed until October 1 

4 Northampton, Mass. A cafeteria has been 
installed in the new high school. Pupils may 
bring their own lunches, or may bring a portion 
of it and supplement it with milk, cocoa, or soup 
4 complete lunch may be purchased for 20 
cents. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The board of education 
adopted a new scale of fees for afternoon and 
evening use of the school buildings. The fees 
vary according to the season, the character of the 
organization applying for facilities, and the nature 
of the event. Fees for events of a money-making 
nature range from $3 for the use of an elementary 
schoolroom, to $25 for the use of a high school 
auditorium. Where admissions are charged, the 
fees range from $5 to $50. 

4 Ontonagon, Mich. The board of school di- 
rectors of the Ontonagon township school dis- 
trict has fixed the compensation of members of 
the board for the next year. The president of the 
board will receive $100, the secretary $125, and 
the treasurer $125. Members of the board will 


has 


receive $3 for each meeting attended 
During the school year, 1940, 
pay 


¢ Savannah, Ga 
all students 


will be required to fees for 
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FREE TEXTBOOKS 


are Subject to Wear 


and Create Waste and Cause Worry 


Avoid All of This By Using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Durable - Tough - and Waterproof 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


supplies, $1 for the high school, and 50 cents 
for the elementary schools. An extra fee is re- 
quired for the commercial high school and one 
for special subjects. 

4 Augusta, Ga. The offices of the school board 
have been moved from the old Central School to 
the Marion School. The board has obtained a 
six months’ lease on the building. 

@ West Allis, Wis. The city council has allowed 
the school board an appropriation of $540 to 
pay salaries of $30 a month to the three members 
of the board. 

4 Sturgis, Mich. The school board has ordered 
that all textbooks and literature used in the 
schools be scrutinized to see that they are free 
from un-American propaganda. The faculty has 
been asked to see that the schools are conducted 
in such a manner as to prevent the teaching or 
furnishing of information to the student body 
which would tend to undermine the principles 
of the constitution and our Democratic form 
of government. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The school board is trying 
out a new plan in the handling of school-board 
matters. In the privacy of the committee-of-the 
whole, the board discusses problems previous to 
the regular board meetisig. Later the group meets 
as a school board and all questions are handled 
with clocklike precision. The plan is intended to 
speed up the work at board meetings 

4 Houston, Tex. The school board has extended 
its centralization campaign by transferring the 
administration of the school lunchroom system 
from the superintendent’s office to the school 
business office. 

4 Austin, Minn. The school board has adopted 
new fees for book rentals and laboratory supplies 
In the postgraduate, twelfth, and eleventh grades, 
the rental and laboratory fees will be $3; in 
the tenth and ninth grades, the book rental fee 
will be $2; and in the seventh and eighth grades 
the fee will be $2 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


¢ Houston, Tex. The employment of new 
teachers will be initiated in the personnel de- 
partment, to which prospective teachers must 
make application. This department then makes its 
recommendation to the superintendent, who pre- 


sents the recommendation to the board for 
action. 
@ East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 


discontinued the 12-man committee of the whole 
and returned to small committees. After a five- 
month trial of the experiment, the committee- 
of-the-whole system was declared a failure 
because it was confusing. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The school board has begun 
work on a city, county, and board planning and 
zoning program. A survey has been started by 
a committee of experts, which will take from 
two to three years to complete and will cost 
$19,000. 

@ Omaha, Nebr. Mr. Peter Mehrens, a mem- 
ber of the school board, has demanded that the 
school board proceed with the work of placing 
teachers’ pensions on a sound actuarial basis. The 
present system, if continued, may result in a 
breakdown of pensions. At present, the teachers 
contribute 1% per cent of their salaries toward 
pensions, while the school district contributes the 
difference needed to keep the fund solvent. 

@ University City, Mo. The school board, as- 
sisted by its professional staff, has reorganized 
the school system of the city to operate on a 
reduced revenue, due to an enforced decrease of 
more than 20 per cent in funds. By court action, 
the tax rate of $1.82 has been redueed to $1.38, 
which leaves 38 cents for bond and interest pay- 
ments, and $1 for general school expenses. 

@ St. Mary’s, Ohio. The school board has issued 
contracts for insurance on the school buses. The 
policies provide for personal accident insurance 
for the pupils, driver, public utility, property 
damage, fire, theft, and tornado 

¢ San Angelo, Tex. The school board has au- 
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Furniture that “WORKS” 


with Your Teaching 


Kewaunee specializes in Furniture that is actively used by both instructors and teachers. 
In the Chemistry and Physics Laboratories, Science Rooms, Vocational Shops, Home 
Economics Kitchens and Libraries of America’s finest equipped schools, you will find 
Kewaunee Furniture “at work.” Ask the instructors and you will find that there is much 
more to Kewaunee Equipment than material and labor. There are time-saving con- 
veniences and finger-tip accessibility, which save steps and errors. Both instructors and 
students find it easier to do good work with Kewaunee Furniture because it shares the 


work with them. 


Before you buy any Furniture for any of the “‘working rooms” of your school, 
be sure to get Kewaunee prices. You will be surprised to find that Kewaunee 
Quality and Kewaunee modern design and conveniences cost you nothing extra. 


Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. 


LABORATORY 





Library Charging Desk 
No. BL-115 





Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base Unit— 
one of several especially developed 
for schools 


thorized the high school principal to purchase 
personal injury insurance for the high school and 
junior high school football teams, to take care 
of 50 boys in each school. 

4 Madison, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a policy forbidding the installation of vending 
machines in the schools 

4 Sebring, Ohio. The school board has voted 
to install a floodlighting system on the new athletic 
field. The system includes four 60-foot poles, four 
1500-watt lighting units, transformers, scoreboard, 
and entrance floodlights, and cost $3400 

@ Two Rivers, Wis. The school board has 
ordered that tuition for grade school children be 
charged in accordance with the state law. It en- 
ables the city to charge $72 instead of $45 per 
year as formerly was the case. The high school 
tuition charge has been raised from $80 to $114. 

¢ Upon the recommendation of Supt. Homer 
W. Anderson, the St. Louis board of education 
has adopted a number of new policies for the 
better administration of the city schools. Among 
these are the creation of the position of director 
of personnel in the department of instruction. 

The director, as one of his duties, is required 
to transmit to the superintendent for his approval, 
all recommendations for promotion or appoint- 
ment of members of the teaching staff. Applicants 
for positions in the schools must file with the 
director the credentials and information needed 
for consideration, including the information listed 
on application forms and transcripts of college 
and university degrees. The director will specify 
the qualifications in training and experience re- 
quired for each kind of position and these qualifi 
cations must be announced in advance to 
desiring to apply for a position 

4 Houston, Tex. The school board, in a radical 
procedure, has taken authority away from Supt 
E. E. Oberholtzer, has revised the entire 12-year 
plan, changed the high school graduation require 
ments, and decided to settle curriculum questions 
in open meetings. The board voted to retain 


those 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





Drawing Table No. L-2028 
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Co: 


Eastern Branch: 


Mid-West Office: 
1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 


—— on 


Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


the present sixth grade a vear in elementary school 
in place of a half year. 

¢ Omaha, Nebr. The school board has taken 
out liability insurance on three school buses at a 
cost of $154.66. The policies furnish personal 
liability up to $10,000 per person, $50,000 in any 
accident, and $5000 property damage. 

4 Farmington, Ill. The school board has voted 
to pay janitors $1 per night for work performed 
in connection with public gatherings in the school 
buildings 

4 Chicago, Ill. The school board has ruled that 
teachers of draft age, who may be called to the 
army, will retain their positions while in service 

4 Pueblo, Colo. The board of education is 
cooperating in a National Defense Program by 
making available the automobile repair shops and 
equipment and the part-time service of two in- 
structors for an adult course in heavy motors. 
in order to prevent interference with the high 
school classes, the course begins at 3:30 p.m. 
each day and continues in operation until 10:30 
in the evening. A large group of interested persons 
has been enrolled in the course and there are a 
number of men on the waiting list 

¢ Hopkinsville, Ky. Beginning with the new 
school year, cooperative financing of all extra- 
curricular activities has been put in operation. 
Students of the school pay 10 cents each week 
during the 1940-41 season to finance these activi- 
ties. In return for the weekly payment students 
will be admitted to all school events and will 
receive the school paper and the yearbook 

¢ The board of school directors at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has approved a report of the committee 
on instruction, calling for a safety course in the 
schools. The new course is to be carried through 
grades one to eight in the elementary schools and 


is to be taught also in grades nine and ten of 
the high school. It will provide for regular 
instruction in accident prevention and further 


instruction in the development of 
that will be careful of self and 


personalities 
others in all 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Karcite Sink 
No. S-600 


Specify Molded Ceramic 


KARCITE SINKS 


A Kewaunee Product devel- 
oped in the Laboratories of 
Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. Molded in one piece 
with rounded corners and per- 
fect slope to drain. Free from 
distortion — inert to solvents 
and mineral acids (except 
hydrofluoric). Will not crack 
or break under ordinary 
weight shocks and _ thermal 
shocks. Gray black color — 
smooth-surfaced — dull gloss 
finish. Lighter — stronger — 
easier to clean. Also distri- 
buted by most other leading 
manufacturers of Laboratory 
Furniture. So, on all orders, 
specify Karcite Sinks. Write 
for Catalog and Price List. 


situations which may become hazardous. The 
safety cadet organization, as now operated, is 
to be continued. 

¢ Bennington, Vt. The school board has pre- 
pared a tentative schedule for the high school, 
calling for eight 45-minute periods each day, with 
classes running from 8 to 11:57 a.m., and from 


1:10 to 3:31 p.m 
been discontinued. 
¢ A course in art instruction has intro- 
duced in the county high schools of Bibb County, 
Ga. The program calls for a four-year course 
and is intended to give students practical ex- 
perience in various aspects of art work 


+ Aurora, Mo 


The two platoon system has 


peen 


A program of diversified occu- 


pational training has been established in the 
high school. The course is open to juniors and 
seniors who desire vocational training 

4 Plainview, Tex. A course in distributive occu- 


pations has been established in the high school, 
with Mr. Sam C. Cowan as instructor. Another 
course in safety education has been added, with 
J. C. Richardson as instructor. 

4 The State Department of Education of 
Michigan has urged the schools of the state to 
place more emphasis during the ensuing school 
year on patriotism, health, and vocational sub- 
jects. 

@ The school board of Fall River. Mass., has 
adopted a new plan for the selection of teachers 
in the city schools. In the future, Supt. H. L 
Belisle will be allowed to present only one name 
in making his recommendation for the filling of a 
vacancy 


@ Quincy, Mass. The school board has voted 
to allow future refugee children from European 
countries to refrain from saluting the American 
flag during the daily patriotic exercises 


¢ Chicopee, Mass. Two fourth-grade pupils, 


one in Chicopee and one in Palmer, have been 
barred from school attendance because they have 
refused to comply with the school rule concern- 


ing respect of the flag 
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Which 
Still Projection 
Material 
Do You Use? 


REGARDLESS of the type of still pro- 
jection subject material you use, there 
is a Bausch & Lomb Projector to 
transform that material into crisp, 
brilliant screen images with definite 


teaching value. New and improved 





designs of Bausch & Lomb Balopti- 


B&L 2” x 2” Slide Projector for use with black and white or color 


transparencies. 5” focus f:3.8 Cinephor lens. Triple lens condenser. cons fulfill every requirement of 
150-watt bulb delivers 26% to 300°%% more light on screen than 


other projectors with which it was compared. 


modern teaching technique. 

With so complete a line, Bausch & 
Lomb is in a position to assist you in 
selecting the best type of equipment 
to suit your particular requirements 
with regard to subject and availa- 
bility of material. Write to Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





both lantern slides and opaque objects. Improved lens system 
gives flatness of field, critical definition and high light transmission. 
New lighting system produces increased image brilliance. Easier 
to operate too, because of the convenient object holder. screens. 


objects only, slides only, microscope 
slides and for use with translucent 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
est. JB 1053 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 
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of B&L Balopticon LRM—a newly designed combined projector for Other B&L Balopticons for opaque 
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INTRODUCING a remarkable new addition 
to the famous Binney & Smith 


Gold Medal Line 
AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 


PROTECT YOUR BLACKBOARD 
EQUIPMENT BY SUPPLYING 


NON-POISONOUS 


OLORED CRAYON 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS CRAYON 
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and ANTI-DUST CHALK CRAYON 


As a result of months of experiment, these new improved 


Gold Medal Crayons, in assorted colors, are absolutely 
safe to use as well as dramatically effective for black- 
board messages, since they are dust-free, grit-free and 
certified to contain no poisonous or injurious substances 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 








LEAD ON MERIT 


National Association of Public School 
Business Officials Will Meet in Detroit 


The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Public-School Business Officials will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 14-18, with President 
John W. Lewis presiding. 

The opening session on Tuesday morning will 
include the president’s address, by Mr. John W. 
Lewis. George F. Smith, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., 
will give a talk on “Administration of Schools.” 


On Tuesday afternoon there will be a series of sectional 
meetings on accounting, operation of buildings, and pur- 
chasing. Mr. A. H. Bell, Gary, Ind., will talk on “Budget 
Preparation’; Mr. Emery S. Foster, Washington, D. C 
will discuss ‘Debt Service from the Standpoint of 
Uniform Reporting’; Mr. Lester B. Herlihy, Washington, 
will deliver an address on “Expenditures Per Pupil for 
Operation of the Physical Plant”; Mr. Walter E. Gustaf- 
son, Minneapolis, will talk on ‘Supply and Equipment 
Records’: and Mr. H. F. Durkee, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
discuss “The Place of Office Machines in School Account 


ing. 

At the second meeting, headed by Walter McLain, 
Mr. C. F. Olson will talk on “The Care of Boilers’ 
Mr. W. M. Councell, East Cleveland, Ohio, will discuss 


“The Care of the Athletic Field’; Mr. W. A. 
East Lansing, Mich., will talk on “Vacuum Cleaning’ 
and Mr. H. H. Linn, New York City, will take the topic, 
“Selection of Building-Service Personnel. 

At the third meeting, Mr. Joseph L. Ernst, Rochester, 
N. Y., will talk on “Cooperative Buying Mr. George 
L. Yelland, Alhambra, Calif., will take the topic, ‘‘Co- 
operative Buying in California’ Mr. Clyde S. Yerge 
Oakland, Calif., will discuss The Development of a 
Handbook on Standardization of Supplies Mr. Clarence 
B Kugler, Philadelphia, Pa., will talk on ‘Food 
Specifications and Food Costs and Mr, John DeMeyer 
New York City, will discuss ‘‘Standard Specifications for 
Color Materials and Chalks.” 

On Tuesday evening there will be 
conferences on accounting, 


Davenport 


round-table 
buildings and 


three 
operation of 


grounds, and specifications and tests for purchasing, to be 
conducted by Mr. Ira G. Flocken, Mr. Walter C. Hawkins, 
and Mr. Charles Ethington 

The Wednesday morning session will be arranged around 
the topic, ‘Perspectives on Current Educational Problems.” 
Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Lansing, will talk on “Structural 
Reorganization and Consolidation’’; and Dr. Chester F. 
Miller, Saginaw, will talk on ‘‘Community Relationships 
and School Support.’’ 

On Thursday morning there will be another round table 
on the topic, “The School Plant,” Mr. W. G. Darley, 
Cleveland, will talk on “Lighting’’; Mr. H. W. Schmidt, 
Madison, Wis., will discuss ‘“‘Aspects of Acoustics’; Mr. 
Francis B. Scherer, Rochester, N. Y., will take the topic, 
Modernization and Remodeling of Buildings’; and Mr. 
Hugh B. Johnson, Washington, will talk on School 
Equipment Research 

On Thursday afternoon another round table on ‘“Prob- 
lems of Business Administration’ will be conducted. Mr 
Eldon Mich., will talk on ‘‘Duplicat- 
ing and Printing Problems’; Mr. C. D. Hutchins, 
Columbus, will discuss ‘‘Pupil Transportation’ Mr 
Arthur Knoll, Long Beach, Calif., will give a report on 
cafeteria costs; Mr. W. N. Decker, 
a report on insurance; and Mr. Charles D. Anderson, 
rrenton, N. J., will give a report on pupil transportation. 

At the round table on ‘‘Maintenance and Construction,” 
Mr. Douglas E. Parsons, Washington, D. C., will speak 
on “Leaking Walls’; Mr. T. Phillips, Detroit, 
Mich., will discuss “Landscaping School Grounds 
and Raymond V. Long, Richmond, Va., will take for his 
subject “Standards of Construction Affecting 
Maintenance.”’ 


Robbins, Lansing, 


Altoona, will give 


Glen 


Building 


On Thursday evening there will be three round-table 
conferences: one on ‘Cafeterias,’ with Mr. Arthur Knoll 
Long Beach, Calif., in charge; one on ‘Maintenance 
with Mr. Elmer F. Nelson in charge; and one on 
“Problems of Smaller Cities,’ with Mr. James J 
Oak Park, Ill., in charge. 

On Friday morning the topic for discussion will be 
The Improvement of Business Administration.’ Dr 


Garvey, 





These Gold Medal Crayons are 
free from irritating dust and gritty 
particles. Other Gold Medal Prod- 
ucts famous for dependability and 
high quality include Crayola Col- 
ored Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed 


Crayon, Artista Water 


Colors, 


Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola Modeling Material and 
Shaw Finger Paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Lee M Thurston, Pittsburgh, Pa., will discuss “Career 
Service’; Mr. Richard R 


Brown, Washington, will talk 


on “Community School Lunches Mr. Rufus A. Putnam, 
Evansville, Ind., will take for his subject ‘Improvement 
of Business Administration and Mr. D. E. McGrath 


Danville, Ill., will discuss 


Applied Plant Research and Its 
Relation to Costs.’’ 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS WILL MEET 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


The officers of the Illinois Association of School 

Boards have announced that the program is be 
ing completed for the twenty-sixth meeting of the 
association, to be held in Springfield, November 
13-15. 
President Ira E. Garman will preside at the ses 
sion on Thursday morning. A number of impor 
tant speakers will appear on the program. There 
will be a forum on “Financing Public Education 
in Illinois,” with Allen D. Manvel, E 
Orville T 
part 


L. Coberly, 
Bright, and Harold W. Norman taking 


The sectional meeting for rural school directors 
will be in charge of Mr. Serren Rosendall. of 
Morris, Ill. At a joint session with the city super- 
intendents on Thursday afternoon the topic, “The 
Schools and Citizenship” will be taken up. The 
speakers will be Paul J. Misner, Glencoe, Rev 
R. M. Luedde, Gibson City, and Fred Biester, 
Glenbard 

The annual banquet, to be held at the Elks 
Club on Thursday evening, will be in charge of 
Mr. W. J. Mailton, Oak Park, and the speaker 
_— Mr. Charles Milton Newcomb, of Asheville, 

On Friday morning Mr. B. B 


Voris, of Water- 
loo, will preside, and Mr 


Glenn K. Kelly, field 


secretary, will talk on the subject, “How the State 
Association Can Help Schools and How School 
Board Officials Can Help the Association.” Presi 
dent Ira E 
session 


Garman will preside at the business 
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YOUR TYPEWRITER 


Business couldn't go wrong on five 
million Underwoods. More than five 
million standard office-size machines 
have been produced and sold because 
executives and typists everywhere have 
demanded Underwood performance 

. . Underwood fine writing qualities 

. . Underwood ease of operation . . . 
Underwood durability. Every one of 


Master of Speed 


World famous typists 
have attained their 
highest speed on the 
Underwood. Itis ‘‘ The 
Machine of Chan 
pions.”’ 


more than five million Underwoods 
is just another reason why the 
Underwood should be your choice, 
too. Ask for a free trial on your own 
work in your own office 


lypewruer Dirision 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
. Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies . One Park 


Ave., New York Sales and Service Everywhere 


SHOULD BE AN UNDERWOOD ED 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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Master of Touch 


Every Underwood is tuned 
to the finger-tips of the 
operator. Ease of operation 
makes Underwood the pre 
ferred machine of secre 
taries and typists 


>. 


274 
Ay) 


Master of Typing Ease 


The Underwood is com 
pletely Keyboard Con 
trolled. Margins can be set 
and locked with a flick of 
a finger... and in less 
time than on any other 
typewriter in the world 


UNDERWOOD — Tybewriter Leader of the World! 
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Echoes prevented and reverberation 
controlled... correct hearing assured 
throughout this auditorium by the use of 
J-M Spongecoustic on walls and ceiling 


O famous theatre offers finer acous- 
N tics than Purdue University’s new 
Hall of Music. To help assure perfect 
hearing at every point in the hall, and, 
at the same time, to provide a distinctive 
decorative treatment, architect Walter 
Scholer specified J-M Spongecoustic in 
various colors for ceiling and walls. 

This new-type J-M Material has a noise- 
reduction coefficient of 65%. Applied 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of J-M Acoustical Engineers, it 
forms a quieting treatment that elimi- 


Member of 
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Every seat A FRONT-ROW seat 


in this new attractive Hall of Music 
of Purdue University 





HALL OF MUSIC, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Throughout this beautiful auditorium, 
J-M Spongecoustic on walls and ceilings helps 
assure perfect hearing conditions. Because 
this efficient J-M Sound-Control Material is 
supplied in various colors, architect Walter 
Scholer of Lafayette was able to achieve a 
distinctive, decorative treatment. 


nates echoes and excessive reverberation. A 
wide range of colors permits the use of any 
decorative scheme. Basically mineral in com- 
position, Spongecoustic is durable and fire- 
proof. It can be easily cleaned or painted with- 
out affecting its sound-absorbing efficiency. 


In classrooms, study halls, cafeterias and 
other schoolrooms, J-M Spongecoustic pro- 
vides quiet that helps students study better 

. eases strain on teachers. Its applied 
cost is so low that any school can afford 
its benefits. For details, write for bro- 
chure AC-26A. Johns-Manville, 22 East 
{Oth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sound-Control Materials and Acoustical-Engineering Service 


ee) ici iselth jis 
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School Law 


Sa ae a 


School Lands and Funds 


“school” is a generic term denoting 
an institution or place for instruction or educa 
tion, or the collective 
pupils in any 
ex rel 


The word 


body of instructors and 
such place or institution State 
Johnson v. Boyd, 28 Northeastern reporter 


2d 256, Ind 


School-District Government 
School boards and boards of 
their office, powers, and from the state 
legislature, and have only such powers to levy 
taxes as are expressly given by the legislature 
People ex rel. Smith v. Wabash Ry 
Northeastern reporter 2d 119, Ill 
The failure to notify the superintendent of 
schools of a special meeting of the school board 


education derive 
duties 


Co., 28 


eT LP iselth ils 
PERMACOUSTIC 


TRANSITE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
AIRACOUSTIC SHEETS 





at which meeting a motion to re-elect the super 
intendent for the coming year was made and lost, 
did not invalidate the board’s proceedings at such 
a meeting, in view of a statute making the super 
intendent an ex officio member of the board, but 
without the right to vote. Mason’s Minn 
mentary statutes of 1940, § 2807 Gilbertson \ 
Independent School Dist. No. 1, Wilkin County 
293 Northwestern reporter 129, Minn 

A special adjourned meeting ol 
trustees of a school district is generally unneces 
sary where the and record of adjourn 
ment constitute a notice, and these facts 
at a meeting that was regularly called, but it is 
essential to the application of such a rule, that 
the original meeting shall have been regularly 
notified and legally held, and that its minutes 
show the specific time to which it is adjourned 
Birdville Inde pe ndent School Dist. v Deen, 141 
Southwestern reporter 2d 680, Tex. Civ. App 

Where a meeting of the trustees of an inde 
pendent school district hurriedly called in 
the morning, and it was impossible for some ol 


supple 


notice of an 


facts 


arose 


was 
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the trustees to attend, the bare majority who 
calied the meeting should have regularly met and 
regularly adjourned the meeting to some other 
convenient hour of the day, and should have 
notified the absentees in ample time prior to the 
holding of the adjourned meeting. — Birdville 
Independent School Dist. v. Deen, 141 South- 
western reporter 2d 680, Tex. Civ. App. 

The formal action of the school board in refus- 
ing to re-elect a superintendent of schools, by an 
adverse vote on a motion to re-elect the super- 
intendent for the coming year, followed by a 
formal notice to the superintendent of such 
failure to “re-elect,” a term traditionally used for 
“re-employ” in connection with the selection of 
teachers, was a termination of the superintend- 
ent’s contract within the Minnesota state statute. 


Mason’s Minn. supplementary statutes of 1940, 
§$ 2903, et seq Gilbertson v. Independent 
School Dist. No. 1, Wilkin County, 293 North- 


western reporter 129, Minn 


School-District Property 

School districts in California are not the in- 
surers of safety of pupils at play or elsewhere. — 
Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Co., 103 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 605, Calif. App. 

A 16-year-old alert and active high school girl, 
in full possession of all her senses and of more 
than ordinary intelligence, was _ contributorils 
negligent as a matter of law in running with her 
head down into the side of a moving truck on 
an automobile road without marked crosswalks, 
while going from the school gymnasium to the 
playgrounds, so as to bar the recovery of dam- 
ages for resulting injuries from the high school 
district, truck owners, or driver Taylor v\v 
Oakland Scavenger Co., 103 Pacific reporter 2d 
605, Calif. App 

It was the duty of a high school girl, running 
forward to cross an automobile road, marked by 
guard posts, but without marked crosswalks, be- 
tween the school gymnasium and the playground, 
to yield the right of way to all vehicles on such 
a road Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Co., 103 
Pacific reporter 2d 605, Calif. App. 

4 school-bus driver, stopping on the right side 
of a highway as near the edge thereof as prac- 
ticable, with only the left wheels of the bus 
resting on the pavement, and permitting a 14 
vear-old girl to alight on the side of the bus 
farthest from the highway at the driveway with 
which she was entirely familiar, selected a sate 
place to deposit her as a matter of law, and 
hence was not liable for her death while crossing 
the highway, on the ground of negligence in 
depositing her in an unsafe place Greeson \V 
Davis, 9 Southeastern reporter 2d 690, Ga. App 


School-District Claims 

Whether the driver of a school bus, 
mitted a boy vears old, who resided across the 
highway from a filling station, to alight on the 
filling-station grounds, and to proceed across the 
highway instead of ascertaining the location ol 
the boy’s home and driving the bus on the side 
of the highway on which the boy lived, was 
negligent, so that the driver and the owner of the 
bus were liable for injuries sustained by the boy 
who was struck by an automobile, while the boy 
was crossing the highway, was for the jury to 
decide Gazaway v. Nicholson, 9 Southeastern 
reporter 2d 154, affirming 5 Southeastern reporter 
2d 391, 61 Ga. App. 3 


who pet 


Teachers 
School 


ligious 


may hire 
members of orders as 
State ex rel. Johnson v. Bovd, 
28 Northeastern reporter 2d 256, Ind 

Where a city charter provided that the manage- 
ment of the public should be vested in 
the school committee, the power to contract was 
subject to a statute fixing the minimum compen- 
sation of every regular teacher, as well as the 
statute regarding the tenure of teachers and re- 
duction of their salaries Callahan v. City of 
Woburn, 28 Northeastern reporter 2d 9, Mass 


trustees 
faith or 
school teachers 


persons of any re 
religious 


schools 
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THE Practical ANSWER TO Seating PROBLEMS / 
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tubular, cold-rolled steel. 





unit. 


modern school. 












New Books 


a ae 


Citizenship and Civie Affairs 
Community and National Life Series, Book I 
By Harold Rugg. Cloth, xliv, 610 pages. Price, 
$1.88. Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. Illus. 
Written in the usual interesting style of the 
Rugg Series, this volume on civics is intended to 
be “appropriate for use in any year of the sec 
ondary school.” Many of our social and civic 
problems of today are omitted, but in the last 
chapter we find a synopsis of a companion vol- 
ume: America Rebuilds, to be published later, 
which includes all, or most, of the significant 
topics left undiscussed in the volume under review. 
Citizenship and Civic Affairs contains twenty- 
five chapters, divided into seven units: An In- 
troduction; The Changing Group Lite of 
America discussing the growth of towns, the 
changing American family, and the ever-growing 
multiplicity of social organizations; the Amer- 
ican Way of Government; American Government 
at Work; The Press and American Life; Public 
Opinion and American Life; and the American 
Character and Outlook — including a paean of 
praise for modern progressive education. More 
than half the book is devoted to government 
The pictures, cartoons, and graphs are most 
interesting, and will undoubtedly help to stimulate 
the student’s interest in a concrete manner. Many 
of the sections are introduced by appropriate 
stories and anecdotes which admirably bring out 
the chief points to be discussed. One misses the 
usual vocabulary lists, and the usual text ques 
tions and activities suggestions. Each chapter, 
however, is provided with three or more ques 
tions on the subject matter which point up the 
chief features studied. Undoubtedly the workbook 
is essential to an adequate pupil understanding 
of the problems discussed. Indeed, the preface 


Heywoop.wakeEFIELD Tubular 
| Furniture is designed and built to give 
lifetime wear without need for repairs. 
Each and every piece is formed from 


are torch welded into one, integral 
That is why we believe this well 
styled furniture is the correct, the prac- 
| tical answer to seating problems in the 


HEYWOOD. 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


All joinings 


states that this workbook is “the very core of 
the course,” giving a “succession of pupil activi- 
ties, dynamic and thought-provoking.”’ Without 
seeing this workbook, it is difficult to judge, there- 
fore, of the ultimate worth of the text. Pictures 
in chapter twenty-three on education give one 
to understand that the author’s chief interest is 
“doing”. “Learning from recitation in the ‘old’ 
education,” and “hands folded and sitting at at- 
tention, a hard task for little folks!” are cap- 
tions to two pictures which leave one no doubt 
as to the author’s opinion about the older type 
educational method. Yet one wonders at the ad- 
visability of a civics course being mainly “ac- 
tivity.” Would it not be ultimately more 
worth while if at least some of the time were 
devoted to principles being instilled in a more 
thorough manner? Surely the error in our civics 
training of today is the idea so often stated that 
folkways and mores are but relative, with the 
implication, expressed or implied, that there are 
no basic values in social living which are funda- 
mental to our human nature and which must be 
fully appreciated as norms of right living, ap- 
plicable to all times and to all peoples. 

Apart from its value as a text, the book should 
prove especially useful for collateral reading where 


any other texts were used. Graphic descriptions 


of different types of American families, varying 
American neighborhood types, and governmental 
bodies in action are given, and it would be dif 
ficult to find their equal. The bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter are very well chosen 
There is an adequate index Eva J. Ross, Ph.D 
The Unit in the Social Studies 

By James A. Michener and Harold M. Long 
Paper, 108 pages. Price, 75 cents. Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass 

The unit method of social studies, founded 
largely on the tenets of Gestalt psychology not 
vet 20 vears ago, has been much discussed in 
American educational literature. The present study 


S D KE 13 Tubular Frame Desk and Chair Unit 


is an attempt to summarize prevailing definitions 
of the unit, to make brief remarks about its 
characteristics, and to give some information 
about the “subject-matter content” of units. Over 
half the book is devoted to sample units for 
students and teachers, which should prove useful 
to those engaged in working out unit plans for 
practical use. 

The main worth of the study would seem to 
lie in its admirable synopsis of the various def 
initions which have been evolved, and especially 
in the footnote citations and the lengthy 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles on the subject. The authors define the 
“social-studies unit, whether for teacher or stu 
dent,” as “an organization of information and ac 
tivities focused upon the development of some 
significant understanding, attitude or appreciation 
which will modify behavior.” One is especially 
reminded of the fact that there is no commonly 
accepted method of teaching units, and many 
variations have been evolved upon Morrison’s 
original plans. Despite the excellence of the study, 
one feels that a more worth-while result would 
have been achieved had there been a more critical 
discussion of this unit method and what it has, 
or has not, accomplished. — Eva J. Ross, Ph.D. 
The New Work-Play Books 

By Arthur I. Gates, and others. Paper, 48 pages 
Price, 20 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

This series of first-grade readers includes such 
interesting titles as “The Surprise Box” (home 
activities), “Now We Go Again” (trips to exciting 
places in the city), “Off We Go” (trip to the 
country), “Beginning Days” (a preprimer largely 
of pictures). 

Centralization or Decentralization? 

A study in educational adaptation. By Francois 
S. Cillie, Ph.D. Cloth, 105 pages. Price, $1.60 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y 

This study, by a South African educator, 
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CENTRAL 


The New Reality Political-Physical Map of South America 


applies the Mort-Cornell hypothesis to the edu 
cational adaptations of the New York City school 


system. It shows that these prosper or fail under 
centralized and decentralized control very much 
as do similar adaptations in a widely spread 
school system of a country under strong central 


government of schools 
Word Ancestry 
By W. A. Ellis. Paper, 63 pages. Price, 15 cents 
American Classical League, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y 
Anyone who takes an interest in the curious 
and often obscure origins of English words and 
phrases will enjoy this booklet 
Daily Drills for Better English 
By Edward Harlan Webster. Cloth, 409 pages 
Price, $1.40. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
students’ handbook, intended to aid students in 
securing automatic control of effective English 


expression. It provides a complete equipment for 
securing that control and supplies incentives for 
the practice that insures mastery. The material 
includes diagnostic tests, setting-up exercises, prac- 
tice exercises, and self-measurement tests. Any 
teacher will welcome this handbook because it 
permits a systematic program of both hearing and 
seeking the correct form of constructions that fre- 


quently give trouble in daily oral and written 
expression, 
What Do I Do Now? 

By Mildred M. Payne. Cloth, viii-120 pages 


Price, 76 cents. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y 

This book is planned to organize the thinking 
of pupils in commercial departments on _ the 
important problem of developing personality and 
improving their habits and manners in the daily 
work and in the necessary contacts of 
life 

The book is particularly strong in its common- 
sense statement concerning the conventions of 
personal dress, dining out, travel, etc. It would 


business 


seem that it might go farther in developing the 
personality 


elements of “background” for and 
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REALITY SERIES 


SOUTH AMERICA 


‘ 
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—— 


WEBER SosThLLLo & 


a 


character 


Jit 


A CLEAR PICTURE OF TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Relationships between cultural and natural features 
are quickly distinguished because all man-made fea- 
tures such as cities, boundary lines, railroads, steam- 
ship routes and canals are shown in red. On the 
Life and Latitude Chart which accompanies this 
new South American map, symbols are used to des- 
ignate area cultivation of all major crops as well as 
areas where silver, copper, nitrate and petroleum 


- are produced. Other charts show temperature ranges 


and freqency and amount of precipitation. 


To promote better understanding of our inter-con- 
tinental relations, this new map is invaluable. Like 
other Reality series maps, the map of South America 
was designed and edited by Edith Putnam Parker. 


Write to Dept. A-104 for free descriptive folder. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


and in suggesting much broader and This is Part I of the sixth-grade text in the Powers 
deeper foundations for success in business Martin Speech Series. As also for the seventh- and the 
pursuits. eighth grade books this text s divided into projects, and 
>: ° each project contains five sections Your Words, \ 
Pinocchio Diction. Weer Vales, Wear Seciel G60. Your Peuaunchs 
Told by Dorothy Baruch. Illustrated by Walt tion, This arrangement allows for systematic coverage 
Disney Studio. Cloth, vi-90 pages. Price, 68 cents me division on each day of the school year 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass Only that theoretical material necessary to give adequate 
The story of Pinocchio is here .xillfully retold inderstanding of the principles involved is included 
for second-grade children. Walt Disney’s illus Opportunities for practice are provided to set the sk 
trations are at their very best. riety 
The Organization and Functions of the State Department \pplied Mathematics for Girls 
of Education By Nettie S. Davis. Cloth, xiv-274 pages. Price, $1.40 
Paper pages. Bulletin III, August, 1940, of the he Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
State Department of Education of Connecticut his text, offered for ASSES { high school level, has 
4 bulletin describing briefly the organizatict and purposes: (1) to provide a broad review of funda 
tk of the state board of education. It outlines the tals which will result in good habits of mathematical 
duties and responsibilitic of the state board of educa thinking in the everyday affairs of life and (2) 
on, describes the special function of each unit in the directly acquaint pupils with the most typical proble 
organization, and outlines the duties the division business occupations n women’s trades and 
nstruction which includes the bureau of supervision, the nemaking The book has a thoroughly practical ap 
bureau of vocational education, the bureau of teacher proach growing out of the author’s years of successf 
preparation, and the bureau guidance teaching of girls 
Without Valour Gregg Speed Building, One-Year Course 
By Laura Young. Cloth, 212 pages. Price, $ Long By John R. Gregg. Cloth, 672 pages, illustrated. $1.50 
ins, Green, and Ce New York The Gregg Publishing Co 70 Madison Ave., New York 
The historic fiction centering around the event ind N. ¥ 
personages of the Civil War has rarely taker he The high school teaching of advanced shorthand was 
tory of the folks at home their sufferings and their greatly stimulated by the publication of Gregg Speed 
wars” for the Union. Here is a vivid and essentia Building in 1932. The plan of the book proved so popular 
true tale of the Copperhead treason plots in souther: that it was retained in a second revised edition in 1938 
Indiana and how these were finally put down. The book The present 1940 edition is a 160-lesson text (40 minute 
doubly worth reading as American history and a ons) for two semesters of advanced shorthand. Review 
clean sustained fiction shorthand theory transcription skill, phrasing skill, 
Solid Fuels and Their Use in Hand-Fired Plants nd sustained shorthand speed are the four advanced 
Prenared by Committee of Ten on Manus Bulletir kill factors emphasized Studies dealing with genera 
Ni , May, |! the Coal and Heating Industries business dictation comprise the first 16 of the 32 sections 
Chicago, I vhile dictation for specific ipations is emphasized 
A compreher nual on the hand firing , the second 16 section Another aluable feature of the 
fue It place the hands of the coal man and the text the drill for English improvement provided by E 
furnace man help in diagnosing intelligently the commor Lillian Hutchinsor 
heating ailment ind instructs the consumer in obtain Six-Man Football 
heating satisfaction with solid fuels. Among the topic By Rav O. Duncan. Cloth. x page Pric si. A 
ered are the care of the heating plant, trouble shooting S. Barnes and Company, New York 
and hand firing { heating lant The solution of the problem of intramural football 
Your Speech he large high school and of interschool football for the 
Sixth Grade, Part I. 1 David Powe and Suzanne all high I s found in the six-man team, The 
Martin. Cloth 4 pages lustrated 5 cent Pitmar present manual overs all the problen of play 
Publishing Corp New \ zk N. ¥ training ind ad I i 
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This Valuable 


SHOP LAYOUT BOOK 


IS yours 


eS 


Contains Many Shop Photographs 
and Floor Layouts 


"6! hah GE % 


Tells how to plan new shops 
and modernize old shops 


Prepared by vocation- 
al instructors from all 
over the country — the 
shop layouts and photo- 
graphs contained in this 
new book are authentic 
school shop installations 
embodying the most in- 
genious solutions of the 
problems of space, safe- 
ty, lighting, convenience 
and teaching efficiency 
in both small and large 
schools. There are actu- 
al floor plans and photo- 
graphs of 30 shops fn 
this attractive 44 page 
book. 


In addition, this new 
book for the first time 
makes available impor- 
tant information on the 
new type of industrial 


ish eet! (DRY . i ata 


power toois that are be- 
ing so rapidly adopted 
for school use. Each 
tool is listed individually 
—band saws, circular 
saws, lathes, jointers, 
grinders, drill presses, 
shapers, scroll saws — 
and separate instruc- 
tions for the placing and 
most efficient use of 
each tool are given. 


Every one interested 
in vocational instruction 
should have a copy— 
and it’s yours — FREE 
—for the asking. Sim- 
ply fill out the coupon 
and your copy will be 
sent postpaid, without 
obligating you in the 
slightest. 
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Delta Manufacturing Company (Industrial Division 


645 E. Vienna Ave 
Milwaukee, Wis 


UMMM Picxce sent me, without any obligation. @ FREE copy of 9 


(INDUSTRIAL DIVISION new | ee finn a Raed Cladied 
Cr E. VIENNA AVENUE He 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


School 


City 
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Stamford Central School, Stamford, 
N. Y. H. O. Fullerton, Albany, N. 
Y., Architect. E. F. & W.S. Govern, 


Stamford, N. Y., Contractors. 


@ There are 10 
Architect H. O. Fullerton obtained better 
fenestratibn when Fenestra Fencraft Case- 
it ments were specified for the Stamford Central 
School at Stamford, N. Y. And besides the 
health advantages for pupils and teachers, 
worth-while economies were gained. 

Here are the Big 10...1. Increased Beauty. 
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important reasons why 
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FOR BETTER 


FENESTRATION 





2. More Daylight. 3. Better Ventilation. 4. Easy 
Opening. 5. Safe Washing. 6. Superior Weather- 
tightness. 7. Better Screens. 8. Added Fire Safety. 
9. Reduced Maintenance. 10. Lower First Cost. 

For complete details ... telephone the local 
Fenestra office (in all principal cities) or write 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 2254 East Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Michigan. 


“Fenestra WEY CASEMENT-TYPE WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 








Seheol Finance and Taxation 





4 Alexandria, La 
its budget 


The school board has revised 
to provide for the payment of 10 
per cent increases in salaries to teachers and 
school employees. Elementary and_ high-school 
teachers have been given salary increases amount- 


ing to $35,250, and Negro teachers will receive 
increases amounting to $4000 
@ Spokane, Wash. The budget for the school 


year 1940-41 has been set at $1,894,930, which is 
an intrease of $62,544 over the estimate for 1939 

40. The increase has been attributed to $50,000 
added to the maintenance fund, and an additional 
expense of $15,000 for vocational education 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The 1940 budget of the 
school board calls for $2,777,742. The salary scale 
remains the same but there will be reductions in 
the item of instructional costs, business and edu 
cational administration, and debt service 

¢ The county school board of Palm Beach 
County, Fla., has adopted a budget of $1,086,908 
for 1940-41. Of the total, $863,963 is for operat- 
ing expenses, and $567,975 is for teachers’ salaries 
and other instruction costs 

4 The board of education of Norwood, Ohio, 
has adopted its 1941 budget, calling for a total 
of $482,319 for the operation of the city schools 
This is an increase of $15,000 over the estimate 
for 1939-40. Of this amount, $12,000 is due to 
increases in the new program of vocational edu 
cation. The largest single item is $37 
instruction expenses, including salaries of teachers 
The amount for operating expenses is $56,03( 

4 Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,980,483 for the year 
1940-41. This is an increase of $48,000 over the 
estimate for 1939-40 

4 New Orleans, La. The board has 
threatened.to begin court action against the city 


3,332 for 


S¢ hool 


authorities for the return of approximately $120, 
000 which the city had deducted from school 
taxes for collection The attorney general 
has notified the school board that the city acted 
illegally in deducting the cost of collection. 

4 Riverside, Calif. The 1940 school budget calls 
for $1,066,953. Of the total amount, $336,170 
will be raised by taxation 

@ Lowell, Mass. City auditor Daniel E. Martin, 
in a concise financial statement, has warned the 
school board that it faces a $42,000 deficit. 

¢ Milford, Conn. The school board has pre- 
pared a tentative budget, calling for $262,000 for 
the operation of the schools in 1940-41. This is 
an increase of $12,500 over the past year. 

@ New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
voted to install a new accounting system, which 
it is believed will effect a saving of $3500 a year 
in the school business department 

@¢ Gary, Ind. The school board has voted to 
deprive some 12 department directors and execu- 
tives of $220 a year extra as reimbursement for 
auto use. Instead, these directors will be given 
a flat $100 in addition to their annual salaries. 
The board has received a suggestion from Mr. 
M. W. Madden that all collections for athletic 
supplies be turned over to the school auditor and 
placed in a central fund, with a separate record of 
receipts and disbursements kept for each school. 
It has been recommended that the buying of 
athletic equipment and supplies be centralized 
under the school’s purchasing department 

@ Lockland, Ohio. Work has been started on 
the survey of the proposed site for the large plant 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, to be 
built at a approximately $32,000,000 
Completion of the plant is expected within record 
time. A unit of half the size proposed, constructed 
recently in Paterson, was said to have been com- 
pleted in 57 days. It is expected that the new 
plant will employ 12,000 persons and that it will 
have a vast effect on the school population and 
the schoolhousing 


costs 


cost ol 


facilities 


@ Chicago, Ill. Officials of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company have approved a new electric 
rate schedule for the public schools, which is 
designed to save $63,000 a vear. The new rates 
apply to all buildings owned by the board and 
became effective in September 

¢ Pontiac, Mich. The school board has rejected 
the state insurance plan for high school athletes 
and has voted to retain its present plan which 
protects students during practice sessions as well 
as in games. While the state plan is $100 cheaper, 
objection was made to the setup 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
WILL MEET IN SYRACUSE 

The eighth annual meeting of the New York 
State School Boards Association will be held in 
the Hotel Syracuse, at Syracuse, N. Y., October 
27-29, with President Homer Browning presiding. 
The program for this year’s meeting has been 
centered around the theme, Education and 
Economic Well-Being in American Democracy. It 
provides for a number of group conferences in 
three different sections and a jury panel. The sub- 
jects for discussion will include “Education for 
the Defense of the American Way of Life”; 
“Education and Democratic Processes in New 
York State”; “Maintenance of the School Plan”; 
“New York State Education Support”; “Defects 
in New York State Aid System”; “Decreasing 
Enrollment”; “Vocational Training for American 
Defense”; “School-Board Responsibility for the 
Control of Controversial Issues and Propaganda.” 

Dr. William T. Melchior, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will give a talk on “Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness in America.” At the annual 
banquet, Hon. Hu Shih, Chinese ambassador to 
the United States, will speak. Dr. John L. Davis, 
Dr. Ernest E. Cole, and Thomas J. Mangan will 
also speak to the group. A question box will be 
conducted by Charles A. Brind, Jr 


Mr. W. A. Clifford, secretary, Mt. Vernon, N 


Y., is making the final arrangements 
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The Meal Sound Projector 


jor Schools. : 


Complete mixing of sound from film, microphone 
and phonograph — Permanently attached reel 
arms — Ample volume for audiences ranging from 
a classroom to a large auditorium — And many 
other outstanding features... 





School Build ing News 


@ Oklahoma City, Okla. A survey of the city 
schools to uncover structural fire hazards has 
been ordered by the school board. The state fire 
marshal’s office has been asked to cooperate and 
to give advice on various steps to eliminate fire 
hazards 

4 Bellevue, Ky. The school board has completed 
a four-year building and remodeling program for 
the schools. The completion of the project will 
provide the city with excellent school buildings 
and a stadium and playground system that are 
up to the standard. The program, which was 
financed with federal aid, was completed at a 
cost of $165,000 

4 Grant, Mich. The school board has begun a 
study of fire insurance to determine the advis 
ability of carrying its own insurance. At present 
blanket insurance is carried on the buildings and 
contents to the amount of $10,250,000 

4 New York, N. Y. Two new school buildings 
ind two additions to older buildings were occupied 
for the first time with the opening of the new 
school year. These buildings provided 5772 sit 
tings, one of the smallest extensions to school 
facilities in a number of years. The new buildings, 
added to new sittings made available earlier in 
the year, bring the total number of new school 
projects to 11 and the total of new sittings to 
18,000. During the past year 23 new projects were 
completed, with accommodations _ for 33,900 
children 

4 Dallas, Tex. The school board has made 
application for $250,000 in WPA funds for the 
construction of four new school buildings 

¢ Houston, Tex. The Reconstruction Finance 
Commission has granted the school board a loan 
of $550,000 toward the construction of a new 
high school athletic stadium 


@ This new Ampro 16 mm. Sound Pro- 
jector Model UAB offers remarkable 
adaptability to the varying demands of tions... 
school Audio-Visual programs. At un- 
usually low price levels you can obtain 
all the standard Ampro features plus 
basic new improvements that make this 
model an outstanding value. These fea- 
tures include: Sound-proofed blimp case 
. . . double action tone control . . . pro- 
jector volume control and microphone 
volume control which permits complete 
mixing of sound from film, microphone 
and phonograph ... master volume 
control which permits reduction of ex- 


traneous noises in low position and 
gives reserve amplification in high posi- 
attached folding reel arms... 
sound and silent speeds .. . rheostat 
control . . . reverse picture operation 

. still pictures .. . new amplifier 
conforming with new R.M.A. tube rat- 
ings which operate the tubes with a 
larger factor of safety 750-watt 
illumination . . . automatic rewind... 
pilot and dial lamps .. . lens lock... 
up and down tilt ... framer . . . cen- 
tralized oil well 12-inch deluxe 
speaker. Send coupon for full detailed 
information and prices. 


AMPRO 


PRECISION 
CINE EQUIPMENT 


2839 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





4 Defiance, Ohio. The school board has sold 
a school-bond issue of $246,000, the proceeds of 
which will be used for the construction of three 
grade school buildings. The buildings will be 
completed and occupied in 1941 

@ Marion, Ohio. The Federal Government has 
approved an application of the school board for 
a grant of $100,000 for enlarging and improving 
the high school. 

4 San Jose, Calif. Construction work has been 
started on the junior high and elementary school 
building, to cost $444,510. The building will be 
completed in 1941 

4 The board of education at Barnesville, Ohio, 
has a new grade school building under construc- 
tion, which is to be completed about February 
1, 1941. The building which contains 18 class 
rooms and a cafeteria, will be completed at a 
cost of $100,000 

4 Stockton, Kans. The school board has called 
an election to obtain the approval of the voters 
for the construction of a new school to cost 
$85,000 

4 Hattiesburg, Miss. The board of education is 
proceeding with plans for a building and repair 
program, estimated to cost $399,550. The action 
followed the approval of a $185,000 bond issue 
by the voters. 

4 Janesville, Wis. The school board has ap 
proved a report of its insurance committee, call- 
ing for the distribution of insurance between stock 
and mutual companies, with one third mutual 
and two thirds stock. The companies are to be 
selected by the Janesville Board of Insurance 
Underwriters. The board has also voted to take 
out workmen’s compensation insurance on all of 
its school employees. 

4 The voters at Gallipolis, Ohio, have approved 
a proposal, calling for the construction of a voca 
tional school building, to cost $25,000 and to 
house the departments of vocational agriculture, 
farm shop work, and industrial-arts activities 
A laboratory department has been installed in the 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


(A8B10) 


Gentlemen: Please send me your latest catalog giving 
full information on the new Ampro Model UAB and the 
complete line of Ampro 16mm. silent and sound projectors. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Academy High School, at a cost of $4000, and 
the office of the high school principal has been 
completely remodeled and improved. 

@ New Philadelphia, Ohio. The board of edu- 
cation has voted to call an election to obtain 
the approval of the voters for the construction 
of a senior high school with auditorium, to cost 
$500,000. C. J. Marr, New Philadelphia, is the 
architect 

¢ Mt. Vernon, Ohio. The board of education 
has completed a new school-building program 
costing $375,000. All school buildings are now 
modern and well equipped. 

The new six-year high school program places 
larger emphasis on vocational training and in- 
dustrial-arts activities. Six additional teachers 
have been added to the teaching staff this year. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of August, contracts were 
let for 427 educational and science buildings, in 
37 states east of the Rockies. According to Dodge, 
these involved the construction of 2,510,000 square 
feet of floor area, at a cost of $14,429,000. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, not included 
in Dodge, contracts were let for 18 new school 
buildings, to cost $459,000. Seventeen additional 
buildings were reported in preliminary stages, to 
cost $645,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of August, 1940, school 
bonds were sold in the sum of $13,902,350. The 
largest sales were made in New York, where 
$8,726,500 were marketed. The average interest 
rate was 2.52 per cent 

During August, sales of short-term paper, espe- 
cially tax-anticipation notes, were reported in the 
amount of $8,205,936. Sales in states where the 
tax-clear period and the fiscal year of the schools 
do not correspond were particularly large. In 
Florida they amounted to $1,560,000; in Illinois, 
$2,000,000; and in Ohio, $2,650,000 
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Pa., High School. The paneled wa 
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NEWPORT SALARY 
SCHEDULE 
(Concluded 43) 


from page 


ommendation of the superintendent, receive 
for the following year, an additional increase 
of $100, together with further advances in 
salary up to the maximum of $2,900. A 
similar increase and maximum of $3,000 will 
be provided for approved study culminating 
in a doctor’s degree. 

Heads of departments will be placed on the 
schedule at a point $100 in advance of the 
salary they would receive as class teachers, 
and will proceed in accordance with schedule 
provisions to a maximum $100 above that 
of teachers of similar preparation. 

The high-school principal will begin at a 
minimum of $3,500 and will advance by in- 
crements of $75 up to a maximum of $4,000, 
subject to the additions for master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees. 

Assistant high-school principals will receive 
a minimum of $2,900, and will be given in- 
crements of $50 up to a maximum of $3,400. 

Principals of elementary schools, grammar 
or junior-high-school grades in schools having 
10 teachers or less, will receive a maximum of 
$200 above that for regular teachers. For 
schools having 11 to 25 teachers, or for com- 
binations of schools, a maximum of $500 
above that of regular teachers will be paid. 

Teachers and principals now in the service 
whose training is less than the minimum of a 
bachelor’s degree, will be continued on the 
schedule but will be limited by the present 
maximum salary. The annual increments may 
be withheld in any school year if a teacher 
or principal fails to improve an unsatisfactory 
rating. 


Notice the attractive use of washabli Linowall in Coatesville, 
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HERE may be no wall-writ- 

ing Willies in your school, but 
there certainly are scores of 
thoughtless, play-soiled hands that 
smudge your walls. But that fact 
need cause you no worry... nor 
additional maintenance expense. 


Do as many economy-minded 
boards are doing—cover 
your walls with washable Linowall 
and be sure of spick-and-span walls 
all through the school year. 
Linowall is truly washable be- 
cause it is a smooth linoleum-like 
material. A damp cloth removes 


all ordinary stains. And since the 


school 





inseot and pillars are No, 
; ) Pine . 
with the 


The floor is 
school seal. 
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Teachers’ Galaries 
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¢ Bridgeport, Conn. The school board has ap- 
pointed a special committee of three members 
to study the entire salary schedule of the edu- 
cation department and to recommend 
considered necessary. Special consideration will 
be given to new teachers who start at $1000 a 
year if they do not have a college degree, and 
$1200 with a degree. 

4 Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a program of bonuses to married teachers and 
those who are heads of families. All married 
teachers whose husband or wife makes less than 
$100 a year will be given a bonus of $100. For 
every child under 21 years of age they will be 
given an additional $100 bonus. 

@ New Orleans, La. The city teachers have 
begun renewed efforts to stave off the drastic 
12% per cent pay cut which the school board has 
planned. The board has delayed adoption of a 
budget in an effort to obtain $200,000 from the 
state 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The city teachers have 
taken steps toward a shortening of the school 
term in place of salary cuts. The school board is 
facing the problem of cutting its budget to meet 
a reduction of $90,000 the 
board 

4 Teachers of Seattle, Wash., have received a 
total of $39,000, or an average of $21 each on 
their 1939-40 annual salaries. The restoration of 
pay amounts to 1 per cent of the 4% per cent 
cut made in September, 1939. Exceptional returns 
on back taxes are responsible for revenues in 
excess of the budget estimate. 

¢ Toledo, Ohio. The school board has decided 


changes 


ordered by excise 


to peg salaries for the first two months of the 
school year. Under the plan, school employees will 
88 per cent of 


receive their basic salaries in 
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V7) BUT ARMSTRONG’S 


LINOWALL SAVES THE DAY 


rich colors run through the full 
thickness of the composition, it 
never needs refinishing. This means 
lower maintenance costs. 

With 30 handsome patterns to 
choose from, you’ll find it easy to 
select practical, attractive wall 


coverings for your cafeterias, 
kitchens, classrooms, offices, and 
corridors. Write today for Modern 
Walls for Modern Buildings. 
It’s free . . . and full of usable 
ideas. Armstrong Cork 
Floor Divi- 
1221 State Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Company, 
sion, 





ARMSTRONG’S Inowall 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


September and October pending action on the 
proposed two-mill school operating levy in No- 
vember. The money paid the teachers will be con- 
sidered part payment on the 25 per cent minimum 


guarantee clause contained in their employment 
contracts 
¢ Galveston, Tex. The school board has ap 


proved salary adjustments for teachers, based on 
educational preparation and length of service 
The increases, which become effective during the 
school year 1940-41, total approximately $7886. 
The schedule is divided into seven groups, with 
the minimum salary based upon the degrees held 
by teachers in the respective groups and length 
of service. Teachers holding M.S. or M.A. de- 
grees are given slightly higher salaries than those 
holding B.S. or B.A. degrees. 
made for teachers with 
experience. 

4 Negro teachers in Monroe, N. C., will receive 
the bulk of the $428,000 allotted for salary in- 
creases by the state school commission. The 
money will be divided among white and colored 
teachers, superintendents, and principals 


No provision is 


less than five years’ 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ Dr. Rosert Scuerer has been elected president of 
the board of education at Newport, Ky 

@ Mr. E. E. Harrison has been elected president 
the school board at Iola, Kans 

@ Mr. Tuomas Rosins has been elected pre 
the school board at Ironwood, Mich 

@ The board of education of Seymour, Ind has been 
reorganized with Mr. A. L, Jackson as pres'dent; Mrs 
LeNoRE SWAILS as treasurer; and Mr. Epwarp MassMAN 
as secretary. Mr, Massman succeeds Mr. Don A. Bollinger 
@ Miss IRENE DovucGuerty has been re-elected as presi 
dent of the school board at Long Beach, N. 

@ The school board at Whiting, Ind has elected JouHN 
CIesaR as president 

Stephen Bradford Davol, for 44 years an employee and 
officer of Houghton Mifflin Company, and during the past 
32 years a director for the corporation, died on August 
27. Mr. Davol was born in New England in 1874, and 


resided in Boston 
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New Rules and Regulations 
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TRANSFER RULES 


¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the transfer of students. The 
rules read: 

1. Pupils unable to get a subject, in case of bona fide 
need, in one school may be transferred to another school 
offering the subject. 

2. Pupils in more crowded districts may be transferred 
to less crowded schools for convenience in classification 

3. Kindergarten pupils living in a district having no 
kindergarten may be transferred to a school having a 
kindergarten, but for kindergarten only. 

4. Health or physical conditions may justify a transfer 

5. Pupils who have only one semester in elementary 
or junior school, or one year in senior school, who move 
from a district may be allowed to remain in the school 
formerly attended until the completion of the grade. This 
will enable them to remain with their class and prevent 
too frequent change of schools. Pupils who have a brother 
or sister in the above class may be permitted to attend 
same school while above condition exists. 

6. Pupils of any grade moving from a district during 
the last six weeks of a semester may be allowed to re 
nain in that school until the close of the semester 

7. Pupils having disciplinary or adjustment difficulties 
nay be transferred if it is advantageous to the pupil 

8. Pupils who are employed may be transferred to a 
school near their work 

9. Small children who have to cross dangerous streets 
to reach the school for their district may be transferred 
to a building where these hazards are not met 

10. Pupils of one family who are enrolled in separate 
schools (elementary, junior, and senior), may be granted 
transfers which will save transportation costs or reduce 
traffic hazards 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


¢ The board of education of Athens, Ala., has 
adopted a resolution which reads 

“All children and teachers must present a 
written statement from a reputable physician or 
the county health department showing that they 
have had a successful smallpox vaccination within 
the past six years. All children who have not had 
their ninth birthday must show a written state 
ment from a reputable physician or the county 
health department, stating that they have had a 
negative Schick test within the past two years.” 
4 The board of education of Hardin County 
Ky., has ruled “that any person or organization 
soliciting advertising in the name of a Hardin 
County school is contrary to the policy of the 
board and meets with its emphatic disapproval.” 
The board further stated that it hoped the public 
would reject all public solicitations for advertising 
¢ The board of education of Sturgis, Mich., has 
decreed that “all schoolbooks and literature used 
and available in the schools be carefully scruti 
nized to see that the same are free from any un 
American propaganda or information.” 

¢ The school board at Janesville, Wis., is con- 
sidering a rule for compulsory physical examina- 
tions of all teachers, probably on a biennial basis. 
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Teachers and dministration 
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¢ In Huntington, N. Y., this year a new 
plan for faculty meetings is being employed 
Under the direction of Supt. Raymond C. Bur- 
dick, a committee of teachers was appointed to 
assist in planning a professional group of meet- 
ings. Outside speakers, as well as teacher participa 
tion, will be a part of the program, which calls for 
the conduct of one panel, one forum, and an 
open meeting with the public for the develop- 
ment of better public relations. Major problems 
of local education will be discussed 

It is the viewpoint in Huntington that faculty 
meetings are a part of the working of a democracy 
It is considered necessary for the teachers to help 
in planning and carrying out these meetings 

¢ Qualifications of teachers in the Colorado 
Springs, Colo., schools have grown steadily during 





the past 20 years according to a report by Supt 


degree, and 20 years ago only 64 had completed 
amount of college work. The number of will be 
teachers with two and three vears of college train 


reinstated in their positions 
¢ Supt. Homer W. Anderson has announced that proved 
in the employment of new members of the St 


Louis, Mo., 
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PHOTOS 


LIKE THESE de made 
in your new school ? 


How will they clean the floors, the walls, 
erasers and boiler tubes in your new school? 
Can you picture any other method as flex- 
ible, thorough, easy to use and as low in 
cost in the long run as the Spencer Vacuum 
Cleaning illustrated here? The great ma- 
jority of educators and architects would 
say, No—there is no better way." 


The Spencer System is used in more than 
2500 schools, It is far more powerful than 
ordinary vacuum cleaners. Special vacuum 
tools clean all surfaces including cement and 
linoleum. All dirt and dust goes to contain- 
ers in the basement. 


The Spencer System is dependable and 
built to last for years. 






Ask for the new Spencer 
Bulletin on Commercial 
Vacuum Cleaning. 
Shows how it is used, 
what it saves. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 121-R. 
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SPENCER ese 


HARTFORD 


128 teachers, now have the bachelor’s system 


ing has decreased steadily, especially during the five days’ 
past ten years each yeal 

board of education at Springfield, IIL, accumulated 
has ordered that teachers who may be called into while 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


4 Teachers 
entitled to ten days’ sick leave in any 
school year 


on 


school staff preference will be given or study 


ment), 45; elementary teacher, 30; librarian, 35 
D. Cline. In 1921 only 12 teachers had mas school physician, 35; school nurse, 35; clerk, 26; 
ter’s degrees, while at present 38 teachers have and bus or bath attendant, 40. The purpose of 
this academic degree. Fifty-four per cent of the the new policy is to insure longer tenure in the 


in the schools of Janesville, Wis 


Under a recent decision of the board 


unused sick leave may be carried over 
until a total of 30 days have been 


Compensation for injuries received 


duty will be handled as provided by 
the military service of the United States shall be state law, and without relation to sick leave 

4 Amherst, Mass. The school board has ap 
leave of absence plan under which 
teachers may take leaves for health, travel, rest, 
Any teacher will be permitted to be 


persons below the following ages: principal, absent for a year and will receive half pay during 

high school teacher, 35; vocational teacher her absence. The privilege is limited to teachers 
(classroom or special subjects), 35; vocational who have given 20 or more years of service in 
(reimbursed by state or Federal Govern the schools 
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BUILDING A SCHOOL FOR 
FUNCTIONAL EFFICIENCY 


(Concluded from page 53) 


of these levels have a width of 56 in.: 
width of the first and ninth level 
wider. This floor arrangement permits each 
pupil to see and be seen by the director. 
Light is admitted through obscure glass block 
windows which include practically all the 
south and east wall space. The room is gay 
and brilliant in decoration. Adjacent to the 
large room are storage rooms for uniforms 
and instruments. Across the hall is a commo- 
dious office for the director 

As we return to the first floor, we start 
exploring the facilities on each side of the 
long hall which extends the length of the new 
addition and connects it with the old building 
The hall itself is wide and pleasing. The floors 
are terrazzo, the wainscoting is gray tile, the 
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LIQUA-SAN IS USED 
IN 4100 SCHOOLS. 


—40% concentrated — with 

3 or 4 parts water .. . dispense it from the Sana- 
Lather in economical, thorough-cleansing foam — inci- 
dentally, soap in its most gentle form—and you have 
the reasons why this amazing combination brings sav- 
ings that no other soap dispensing system can match. 
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*Dispensed from the Sana-Lather 
Dispenser in foam form—90% 
air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 
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plainness relieved by insets of various colors 
upon which are printed figures of athletes, 
machines, or mythological characters, recessed 


into the walls are lockers for pupils and cases 
for the display of work done by pupils. 


East of the corridor and directly below 
the gymnasium we find locker rooms for 
boys and girls. The boys’ locker room con- 
tains a laundry for washing athletic equip- 
ment, a drying room, and a storage room for 
equipment. There are individual lockers for 


each boy. The girls’ locker room contains in- 


dividual lockers for each girl, electric hair 
dryers, and a number of individual showers 

Directly east of the shower rooms and 
iccessible from them is the swimming pool 
The pool is 75 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, with 
water ranging in depth from 8% ft. at one 
end to 3% ft. at the other. The bottom of 
the pool is lined with white tile with rows 


of black tile 


marking off the lanes for swim 
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mers. The sides of the pool are lined with 
blue tile with the depth of color increasing 
as the surface is approached. The pool is 
lighted from beneath the surface. Bleachers 
along the west side of the pool will accomo- 
date about 400 spectators. The wainscoting of 
the room is of tile with nautical designs, and 
the room receives natural light through glass 
block windows on the south, east, and north 
walls. The acoustical design and treatment of 
the room prevents echoes 

The water in the pool is constantly in the 
process of change. Huge filters, coils for heat- 
ing, and continuous chlorinators are installed 
in a room under the pool. 

Directly off the main corridor on the first 
floor are located three shops. In the northeast 
corner is the general metal shop; in the north- 
west corner is the automobile shop, and south 
of this is the machine shop. 

The general metal shop has a floor space 
of approximately 3200 sq. ft. It is very well 
equipped with both hand and power tools and 
has a commodious tool crib. Some of the 
needed materials and equipment have been 
omitted so that pupils might have the oppor- 
tunity to develop them. Notable in this re- 
spect is a metal-heating furnace built by the 
boys and a metal rack for storing stock. Boys 
in this shop are taught hand-tool operations, 
forging, heat-treating, foundry work, elec- 
tricity, elementary sheet metal, and operation 
of power machines. Care of and safety 
are stressed 

The floor space of the automobile shop is 
approximately 3000 sq. ft. The major tools 
include an air compressor and complete paint- 
ing equipment, electrical testing equipment, 
battery charger, valve refacing and reseating 
equipment, 6-inch lathe with armature and 
piston attachments, pedestal grinder, bench 
buffer, hoisting equipment, block-and-tackle 
with track. Four new automobile motors of 
varying type and principle are part of the 
equipment. In this shop, as in the general 
metal shop, the boys have built much of their 
equipment. Examples of material built are 
trucks for the welding equipment, metal 
stands for holding parts of dismantled motors, 
adjustable stands for the motors, and ingenious 
cooling systems for the test motors. This shop 
is run on a laboratory-production basis. After 
a boy has received a thorough training in the 
fundamentals of an operation he is put on 
repair jobs involving the principles learned 

There is approximately 4000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in the machine shop which is com- 
pletely equipped with hand tools and power 
machines. Boys are permitted to take two 
years of this work, spending 3'% hours each 
day in the shop. All start with hand 
All work must be planned and drawings 
submitted before permission is given to start 
the operations necessary. Boys in this shop 
are taught to make tools and to engage in 
much production work as as they have 
mastered the necessary principles and ac- 
quired sufficient skill. 

The agricultural program of the 
on a vocational basis and boys are taught 
practical and scientific farming. Boys are en- 
couraged and helped in projects which will 


tools 


boys 


tools 


soon 


school is 


improve their home-farm situation. Many of 
these enterprises offer opportunity for per- 
manence and growth either on the basis of 


father-son partnerships or individual owner- 
ship and operation of a farm 

The school is making every effort to extend 
its services to the adults of the community 
through adult classes in shops and 
homemaking. It ivail- 
ble to the 


agriculture, 
also makes the 
community 


schools 
as soc ial centers 
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1 Here's a colorful floor—in the auditorium of Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
— by ( aprie It's made up of the following Aretoons » Asphalt Tile patterns— 
L 


e, and Pompeian Red. 


LOW IN COST 


) BUT [avish IN LOOKS 
S 


baa this floor of A rmstrongs Asphalt Tile 


ERE’S proof that a low-cost floor can look 
like a million dollars. This floop—Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile—is really inexpensive. 

In durability as well as looks, Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile is a smart buy, regardless of price. Its 
resilient asphaltic composition resists scuffing. The 
colorings can’t wear off because they run through 


the full thickness of the material. 


Its maintenance, too, is a savings feature. Routine 
sweeping, occasional washing and waxing are all 


the attention it requires. 


A wide range of colors and pattern effects are 
available in Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. All the in- 
formation you need is contained in our free, color- 
illustrated booklet, ‘Floor Beauty at Low Cost.” 
For your copy, write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 1212 


State Street, Lancaster, 


BOI SABE ce ATOR. A PME Ry. EEE na OED 


News of Superintendents 


a aaa 


@ Mr. CHartes ALEXANDER has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Donnellson, Iowa. He _ succeeds 
Clarence E. Amen 

@ Mr. Donatp S. Frye, of Brighton, Mich., has a 
epted the superintendency of the Kimball township 


schools near Port Huron 

@ Mr. H. Epwarp Srarsy has assumed the superin 

tendency at Lancaster, Ill 

@ Mr. Crype Hoppers, of Portland, Ind., has assumed 

the superintendency at Peru 

@ Mr. Georce Metcuer, formerly superintendent of 

schools at Kansas City, Mo., has been made superin 

tendent emeritus. His new school term begins November 
when he will take over special educational duties which 

ave been assigned to him 

@ Mr. Eart S, Ent, of Elkton, Mich., has begun his 

eighth year as superintendent of schools. 

@ Mr. B. B. Sanpers has succeeded §. F. Maughon as 

superintendent of schools at Commerce, Ga 

@ Mr. R. H. Prive, of South Norfolk, Va., has been 

appointed to the superintendency of the Pittsylvania 

County schools. 

@ Mr. J. Ernest WacNeER has been elected superintend 

ent of the city schools of Johnstown, Pa. He was formerly 

principal of the Johnstown high school 

@ Emery KreETZINGeR has been elected superintendent 

of schools at Oakwood, Ohio, to succeed G. L. Rader 

@ Mr. J. C. Hammonp, of Westville, Okla., has ac 
epted the superintendency at Wagoner. He succeeds 

Ralph E. Staffelbach, 

@ State Supt. M. D. Cottrns, of Georgia, is a candi 

late on the Democratic ticket for re-election. 

@Surpr. E. N. McEntyre, of Cartersville, Ga., has 

been re-elected 

@ Etpyn A. Prinzner, principal of the Hannan School, 

Kenosha, Wis 

for Kenosha County. He succeeds C. L. Eggert. 
@ The school board of Summit, N. J., 

a resolution in appreciation of the services of Supt 

Joun B. Dovucatt, who has resigned from the school 

service after 16 years of work. The board expressed its 

appreciation to Mr. Dougall and extended its best wishes 


has been appointed county superintendent 


recently adopted 


Pennsylvania. 


an Marble, Old Rose Marble, Travertine Mar 








for high accomplishment in his new field of state-wide 
educational service. He has accepted a position in the 
state department of public instruction as head of the 
division of academic credentials and teacher certification 
and director of the state’s Americanization program 

@ At her own request, Miss Matuiipa Gecks, assist 
ant superintendent of schools, in the St. Louis city schools 
has been reduced in rank to lecturer and counselor at 
Harris Teachers’ College. Miss Gecks is 71 years of age 
and has a distinguished record as primary supervisor 
district superintendent, and assistant superintendent 

@ Mr. Homer B. ASHLAND, of Newport, Vt has 
assumed the superintendency of the Rockingham-West 
minster school district in Vermont. He succeeds Nat B 
Burbank, who has gone to Concord, N. H 

@ Mr. Cuartes G. Taytor has assumed the superin 
tendency in Bridgewater, Mass 

@ Lemvet W. Hiccrins, formerly assistant superintendent 
of schools in Jefferson Parish, Gretna, La., has assumed 
the superintendency. He succeeds J. C. Ellis 

@ Mr. Date McMaster, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Johnstown, Pa., has become president of the 
State Teachers College at Slippery Rock 

@ Mr. Hersert C 
tendent of schools at New Haven, Conn., has accepted the 
superintendency at New Rochelle, N \ 

@ Mr. Roy E. Simpson, of Santa Cruz, Calif., has 
assumed the superintendency at South Pasadena. Mr 
Homer Cornick, formerly of Davis, Calif 
Mr. Simpson at Santa Cruz 

@ Mr. Mrmiman PrettyMan has succeeded W. B 
Thornburgh as superintendent at Seaford, Del 

@ Supr. C. B. Mattuews, of Newnan, Ga., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Mr. W. A. BoettcHer, of Curryville, Mo has 
assumed the superintendency at Rensselaer 

@ Mr. Frank M. Strives, of Plainfield, Vt., 
over the duties of superintendent at Castleton 
@ Mr. Marvin T. Nopranp has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at West Union, Iowa 

@ Mr. Wiipert JENSEN has assumed the superintendency 
at Halfa, Iowa. 

@ Mr. E. H. Srxe has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Springfield, Ore. He succeeds H. T. Santee 
@ Mr. H. E. Sis has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Preston, Ga 

@ Mr. Hersert D. Frowers has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Haworth, Okla. He succeeds H. H 
Flowers, who resigned to accept the superintendency at 
Orlando 


Ciisu, formerly assistant superin 


has succeeded 


has taken 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


ASPHALT TILE 


Linoleum - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Rubber Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 





@ Super. W. H. DeHart, of McBain, Mich., has been 
re-elected for his fifteenth year. 

@ Supt. Frank Sweeney, of Breitung township, Dick- 
inson County, Mich., has been re-elected for another 
year 

@ Mr. Fay Evans has accepted the superintendency at 
Sloan, lowa 

@ Mr. Roy McDonatp has become superintendent of 
schools at Vestaburg, Mich 

@ Mr. Georce Brasstncton has assumed his duties 
as superintendent of schools at Freesoil, Mich. 

@ Dr. Norman R. Crozier, superintendent of schools 
of Dallas, Tex., since 1924, died suddenly at his home 
on September 4 

@ Mr. V. I. Whuitrtmore has assumed the superin- 
tendency at Three Oaks, Mich 

@ Mr. Darret L. Crark, of Marinette, Wis., has been 
appointed as assistant superintendent in charge of the 
business affairs of the school system at Wauwatosa, Wis 
Mr. J. J. Powett will continue as superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, and Mr. C. L. FrLanpers will serve 
as purchasing agent. 

@ Mr. Eart S. Drener has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools at Yale, Mich. 

@ Mer. A. J. Hutcuines, of Grand Blanc, Mich., has 
accepted the superintendency at Armada 

@ Mr. Frankuin P. Hawkes has assumed the superin- 
tendency at West Springfield, Mass. He succeeds John 
R. Fausey 

@ Mr. Water B. Senty, of Plymouth, Wis has 
resigned in order to accept the position ol State Supervisor 
of secondary schools 
@ Mr. Lynrorp L 
tendency at Newport, Vt 

@ Mr. Roy C. Davin, formerly of Watkinsville, Ga., 
has accepted the superintendency at Hartwell. He suc- 


Wetts has assumed the superin- 


ceeds O. G. Lancaster, who has gone to Wrens 

@ Mr. J. Harorp Hussann, formerly student adviser 
in the high school at Grosse Pointe, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed director of administrative services 
@ Mr. Pavt A. Renumus, formerly principal of the 
Grosse Pointe, Mich high school, has accepted the 
principalship of the high school at Lakewood, Ohio, 

@ The school board of Bridgewater, Mass., has asked 
Supt. Joun C. Davis, retired, to continue as superin- 
tendent, from day to day 

@ Supt. Joun F. McGrory, of North Adams, Mass., 
has been given a year’s leave of absence because of ill 
health. Justine W. Barrett, acting superintendent since 


last spring, has been named superintendent 
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Announ cing 


NEW TYPE 


The slotted lead ferrule as shown in illustration is detachable. If the 
shoe is not to be attached to the floor, the ferrule is omitted and a 


shorter screw used to hold the shoe to the table leg. 
is bored in the floor, the diameter of the hole being equal to the half- 
Then when the ferrule is inserted in the 
hole in the floor, the slots in the ferrule are squeezed together, thus 
wedging the ferrule firmly to the floor. 


way height of the ferrule. 


This new type leg shoe is furnished in cast, brightly polished alumin- 
The cost is no greater than that of 


um metal and is non-tarnishing. 
the ordinary kind. 


Otherwise a hole 


This is further proof that an old, established manufacturer is still 


forward-looking. 





THE APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY 
(Concluded from page 39) 
only in the amount received from the 
insurance-company adjustment, but in the 
simplicity and the ease of settlement. 

As a public official, each school-board 
member should acquaint himself with the 
insurance setup on the local school prop- 
erty. He should know whether an appraisal 
has ever been made, if not, why not. I am 
sure the insurance companies who carry 
the local school insurance will welcome an 
appraisal and advise that it is good busi- 
ness to have one. 

In collecting the field data for an ap- 
praisal, the appraiser notes all faulty con- 
struction, inefficient mechanical equipment, 
and other needed changes. These findings 
are reported to the school board, with rec- 
ommendations for corrections, and are in- 
cluded in a separate statement at no extra 
charge. These findings are of considerable 
value for developing an economical pro- 
gram of school-building repair and upkeep. 


REDUCING FAILURE IN HIGH 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


(Concluded from page 25) 


While statistics for a complete analysis 
of results are not available, the reports re- 
ceived from the individual high schools in- 
dicate that their effort to reduce failures in 
high school subjects has been generally 
successful. A recent survey made by a com- 
mittee of teachers at the Lane Technical 


A few months ago, we announced an acid-resisting 
wood finish for laboratory furniture. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


High School indicates, for example, that, 
for the semester ending February, 1940, a 
total of 1783 cases of subject failure were 
handled at that school. Of this number, 
after remedial measures had been taken, 
1045 passed, thus indicating a salvage of 
over 58 per cent of those students listed by 
subject teachers as failures during the 
semester. 

In concluding, the writer would like to 
emphasize the fact that an administrative 
policy which requires that all children be 
passed would be most unfortunate. Never- 
theless, it is also reasonable that parents 
shall expect the school to make every effort 
to assist the pupil to avoid this most serious 
misfortune — failure — during the period 
of formal education, in which period youth 
must acquire confidence and self-respect 
in full measure —vigor and courage to 
deal with the problems of everyday living. 


NOT IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE 
(Concluded from page 41) 
“IT think I know the guy whose got it.” 
“Can you get it for me?” 
“He’s a pretty big fellar, but I think so.’ 
The helmet came back 


The Grades Go Home 
I met Pete at the school entrance. Pete is 
a notoriously low student 
“Well, Pete, the grades went home today.” 
“Sure.” 


“Not afraid to face the music?” 


im 
tai 
Walrus laboratory and vocation- 
al furniture give you the utmost 
for your money. 


LEG SHOE 


To experienced school men, this announcement will come as wel- 
come news, and they will be quick to see the advantages of our 
discovery. 


For Walrus laboratory, vocational and library furniture, we have 


a new type metal leg shoe, which can be attached to wood, marble, 
tile, cement or terrazzo floors, or left free and loose from the floor. 


Our experience for forty years 
in this field—and our constant 
wrovement in designs and de- 


offer you assurance that 


2, 
- 
= 
> 





“Naw 
TN 
“She's a Litha-wanian. She can’t read English.” 


My mudder is a widow.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
ASSOCIATION WILL MEET 


The National School Cafeteria Association will 
hold its annual meeting in the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 30 to Nov. 2. The associa- 
tion will present a program of interest to all 
persons engaged in school feeding management. 

One of the features of the meeting will be a 
school cafeteria managers’ session in charge of 
Miss Katherine Suine, Aurora, Ill. Another ses- 
sion will be for school cafeteria directors, with 
Miss Marian Hallett, Evansville, Ind., in charge. 

Among the topics to be taken up are stand- 
ardized servings, civic aids in school lunch pro- 
grams, discipline in the lunchroom, diets for 
children, service and the school cafeteria, and 
nutrition 

Information concerning the program can be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. George Mueller, 204 Public 
Library Building, Kansas City, Mo 


ANNOUNCE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

The committee of the whole has recommended 
that the board of education of Rutherford, N. J. 
approve a new plan of instruction intended to 
prepare high school boys to adjust themselves 
readily to any aspect of the selective service for 
which they may be called 

The program will comprise five major aspects, 
each of 


which will require approximately one 
period per day for senior students, and a lesser 
amount for other students in the school. The 
subjects to be taught include (1) radio transmis- 
sion and reception, (2) maintenance of mecha- 
nized equipment, (3) advanced field scouting, (4) 
driving instruction, and (5) personal hygiene 
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MURDOCK 
ANTI 
FREEZING 


Another safeguard has been 
around carefree childhood. 
We have removed all danger of the 
contamination of the fresh water supply 
by polluted water from a clogged sewer 
BRASS PIPE in our “Air Lock” 
— Outdoor Drinking 
CLEAN WATER Fountain. 


CHAMBER OR . 
is the most 


thrown 


cup It 


sanitary and prac- 
f tical drinking foun- 
tain obtainable; 

E - the sturdiest of all 


—_ 
Murdock foun- 


VENT PIPE ’ 
i tains. 
& i 

% This Air Lock is 

a successful modern 

utilization of an 

Old, Well -Known 

Principle of 

Hydraulics. 


VENTURI INJECTOR Write for descrip- 


tive folder. 
10 SEWER 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
426 Pium Street “t+ Cincinnati, Ohio 


MURD@CK 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 





TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
¢ Phillips, Wis. The school board has adopted 
resolution, providing five days’ sick leave 
innually with pay for teachers. The total leave 
must not exceed ten days and the accumulated 
eave may be used but once. In case of absence 
or more than the accumulated sick leave, the 
expense of a substitute will be deducted from the 
teacher’s regular salary 
¢ Marinette, Wis. The school board has allowed 
year’s leave of absence to teachers who may be 
illed for military service in the National Guard 
¢ The county board of education of Cook 
County, Ga., has adopted a rule prohibiting the 
mproyment of married women teachers. The 
ule does not affect married women now teaching 
n the schools 
¢ Biddeford, Me. The 
roved a 


school board has ap 
cadet system of training inexperienced 
teachers for high school service 

¢ The question of men v. women teachers in 
the New York City schools has been raised anew 


with the decision of Supt. Harold G. Campbell 
to ask assistant superintendents in the field to 
pass judgment on recommendations submitted 


ast spring by the Joint Committee for the 
Study of Separate Eligible Lists. 

The committee, which made its report more 
than a year ago, recommended the retention of 
separate eligible lists for men and women candi 
dates in order that more men may be named to 
teaching positions. It is estimated that men con 
stitute only 16 per cent of the entire teaching 
and supervising staff. The committee has urged 
an even distribution between the sexes in order 
that the schools may approach the normal family 
ondition 
¢ North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
onsidered a new rule, asking teachers to give 
thirty days’ notice when they plan to marry and 
leave the school service. The proposed rule is 
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MEDART HIT PARADE 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


equal . 


Patent Pending Automatic- 


intended to overcome a situation which arises 
where a teacher resigns and fails to give the 
board time to fill the vacancy. 

¢ Amherst, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a sabbatical leave policy, giving teachers leaves 
of absence on half pay, if their service is 20 years 
or more. The absence leaves will be for the period 
of one year and will be allowed for 
health, travel, rest, or study. Any 
such a leave 


reasons ol 
teacher taking 
must agree in writing to return to 
her teaching duties for one year following the 
leave 

€ The rule of the school board of Somerville 
Mass., barring married women teachers has beer 
upheld by the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial! 
Court in a decision which ended a two-year fight 
of four teachers for reinstatement 

The court had twice decided that the 
of a policy against the 
women teachers in schools is not 
irrational and lies within the field of discretion 
of the school board. The decision was made on a 
petition brought by Fernell B. Houghton, for a 
writ of mandamus, to compel the 
to reinstate her 

@ Chanute, Kans. The school 
jected a proposal, urging the 
married teacher rule 


adoption 
employment of married 


arbitrary o1 


S¢ hool board 


board has re 
abolishing of the 


SIGHT CONSERVED IN SPECIAL CLASS 

In Nassau County, New York, the schools have 
solved the problem of educating students who 
are seriously handicapped through defective vision 
A sight conservation class has been successfully 
operated since 1931 

The class, organized nine vears ago through the 
joint efforts of Floral Park officials and Mrs 
Rena C. Hayden, elementary school principal in 
Floral Park, has maintained an average registra 
tion of more than 13 students, many of whom 
have achieved high scholastic ratings. Last year 
one student was graduated with an average of 
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Basketball Scorek 


Smooth, streamlined, gpa Beek” exterior con- 
ceals a precision-built mec 

Large, easily read clock dial. . . Hair 
trigger quick and accurate score recording from 
control box to scoreboard . . 
basketball games in the ‘big time’ — inst 
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80 per cent in seven Regents’ subjects, and this 
year two other students were graduated with high 
marks 

The cooperative plan is used in the class and 
not more than six grades are in the class at any 
one time. The pupils study such subjects as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic with the sight 
conservation teacher. Other subjects, such as geog- 
raphy, history, and science are taken up in the 
regular classroom 

It is believed the plan is more successful because 
it gives the children the advantage of small 
working at proper speed, where eye work 
and the opportunity of working with 
other children of their own age in the special 
subjects. It dispels the inferiority, 
which must be guarded against in working with 
those who are handicapped 


“roups, 
is required, 


feeling of 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN RUSH DIES 


Mr. Benjamin Franklin Rush, president of the 
Crystal board of school trustees at Suisun, Calif., 
died at his home on September’8, at the age of 
87 years. Mr. Rush was appointed to the board 
in 1880, and had served continuously as a mem- 
ber of that body to the time of his death, a period 
of more than 60 years. He had served as the 
president of the board for more than five decades 

Mr. Rush was a California pioneer and was 
for many years prominent in state governmental 
iffairs. He was the senior senator in the Cali- 
fornia legislature and had served with distinction 
in a number of committees, both local and state 

Mr. Harry G. Burdick has been appointed to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. Rush until June, 
1941 

NEW SCHOOLS BUILT WITH 

PWA FUNDS 

More than a billion dollars’ worth of new and 
improved schools have been built in the United 
States with PWA funds, according to a report 
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VOGEL 
School Closets 


The Vogel Number 10 

Closet has won the right to 
leadership through years of 
active service in Schools — 
East, West, North, South— 
everywhere. 
Rugged construction with 
fewer moving parts guaran- 
tees long, cn ih oper- 
ation. Low water consump- 
tion —less than four gallons 
for a powerful flush — offers 
further economies when 
water costs are a consider- 
able factor. 


ware, 


Furnished in two types: 
Vogel No. 10 (illustrated) 


Syphon action, vitreous 


Wilmington 


of Col. E. W. Clark, Public Work Commissione: 

Commissioner Clark reported that in seven 
years the PWA has aided in the construction or 
improvement of 12,700 educational buildings, in 
cluding 113 public libraries, at a total cost of 
$1,182,397,133. Of this amount, $362,394,405 
represents he cost of educational projects in 
the current PWA program, and with the entrance 
of the student army of thirty million into the 
schools this year, all PWA schools will be 
virtually completed and occupied 

The educational projects in the PWA programs 
have added 59,600 classrooms to the nation’s 
supply, with accommodations for 2,400,000 stu 
dents, according to Commissioner Clark 

An interesting result of the large-scale school 
building program of the past seven years, en 
couraged by the PWA, has been the growth oi 
the consolidated district plan in almost every 
section of the country. Groups of primary and 
secondary school students scattered over a wide 
area, have been. brought together in one new, 
modern school with the aid of better highways 
and bus.service. This has made for better instruc 
tion and the lowering of county taxes. Through 
the construction of 790 consolidated schools, 
1580 obsolete structures have been replaced 

PWA educational building projects during the 
past seven years have accounted for from 60 to 
75 per cent of the total expenditures for con 
struction in this field, based on competitive bids 
and contract awards. These projects provided a 
billion man-hours of needed work to persons 
employed at construction sites and in industri 
supplying materials for the projects 


ATHLETIC ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN 
MICHIGAN 
A new accident benefit insurance plan, spon 
sored by the Michigan state high school athletic 
association, has been widely accepted by the local 
high schools 
The plan gives participating schools a form of 


china bowl, heavy bronze 
and nickeled brass hard- 


enameled 
shaped pressure tank. 
V ogel No. 10-A, same 
specifications as No. 10 
except for concealed pres- 
sure tank. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Delaware 
ee ee 
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Your first 
costis usually 
the last when 


the cafeteria is built 
and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 
school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 


by PIX 


drum 


and kitchens. 


America’s Leading 


insurance which pays hospital, doctor, and den 
tist bills for any registered student injured in 
practice or competition in high school sports 

Under the plan, the local school pays a sum 
of from $2 to $200 for membership in the plan 
An additional fee of $1.50 for football and all 
other sports, or 75 cents for any sport other than 
football, is charged to each registered student 
\ further fee of 10 cents per student provides 
protection tor any injury incurred en route to 
or from a scheduled athletic event 

The money will not be paid directly to the 
parents or the student, but the funds are turned 
over to the school officials when they report an 
injury to one of their athletes, and the school in 
turn pays the doctor or hospital bills 


A PROGRAM OF SAFETY EDUCATION 
AND DRIVER TRAINING 
Beginning with the new school year in Septem- 
ber, the public Oneonta, N. Y., 
have entered upon a new program of 

education 


schools of 


Salety 


The program, which is designed to begin in 
the first grade and carry through the junior and 
senior high schools, is divided into five branches, 
including street and highway, home, school, 
recreational, farm and occupational. The last 
named has been started with the sixth grade 

Through the safety work, the public 
expect to reach not only the children in school 
but their families as well, which will make 
work mean more than just accident 
prevention. The program seeks to teach children 
to adjust themselves to the interests and rights 
of others, and to the 
life 


schools 


the safety 


conditions of evervday 


HARMLESS COLORED CHALKS AND 
SCHOOL CRAYONS 


Nonpoisonous colored chalks and crayons aré 
now available for school use, according to a state 


Russell, chief of 


ment just issued by Dr. J. P 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
; : trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1Nnc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
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THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 
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Food Service Equipment House 


the industrial hygiene service, of the California 
State Department of Public Health 

Some of the colored chalks, particularly the 
yellow, orange, red, and green shades, which 
were being used in the California schools, were 
found to contain large quantities of lead, in the 
form of compounds, such as lead chromate 
pigment 

To eliminate this hazard, many manufacturers 
have substituted harmless coloring materials fot 
the lead-containing pigments, which were formerly 
used. Samples of these materials have been 
analyzed in the industrial hygiene laboratory ot 
the state health department and have been found 
to contain no lead, mercury, or arsenic. Since 
these materials are free from ingredients which 
are detrimental to health, they are considered by 
the state department of health as being sate for 
use in schools 

School officials are advised to specify in their 
future orders for chalks and crayons that these 
materials contain no toxic ingredients 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
WILL MEET IN HARRISBURG 


Plans are rapidly being completed for the forty 
sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors, to be held in Harrisburg, 
February 7 and 8 

In preparing the program a list of outstanding 
speakers has been engaged. The executive board 
is attempting to make this the 
ever held 


best convention 
A new and novel feature will be intro- 
duced at the Friday evening session ot the con 
vention 
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FACILITIES FOR MUSIC 


(Concluded from page 44) 


The instrument room, a room without 
natural light, has enough built-in cubby- 
holes to take care of all the instruments 
used for both the band and orchestra. The 
music library has a generous supply of 
“jumbo” files to hold all music used in the 
department. A sorting table and workbench 
complete the equipment of this room. The 
uniform room has provisions for racks to 
care for one hundred uniforms. The two 
offices are finished in cream color and have 
standard rugs for floor coverings. 

Directly across the corridor from the 
music hall are four music practice rooms. 
These rooms are finished with thermax 
ceilings to minimize the sound. In addition 
to serving as practice rooms for the music 
department, these rooms serve as dressing 
rooms for the theater and arena stage pro- 
ductions. The accessibility of the music 
hall to the theater and auditorium stages 
enhances the value of the music center 
when musical productions are given in these 
two halls. 

In addition to providing the housing 
facilities for the music groups, the board of 
education purchased equipment for the 
music unit. This equipment includes a band- 
stand, a recording machine, a choir stand, 
an electric organ, and a concert grand 
piano. 

The facilities are used by the band, or- 
chestra, and choir groups of the high school 
and the band groups of the junior high 
school. The musical group rehearsals are all 
scheduled on a regular curricular schedule 
basis, with one hour each day devoted to 
each separate musical organization. With 
this arrangement the music participation is 
self-limiting because of schedule congestion 
if an attempt is made to carry too heavy a 
load. Credit is given for music participation 
in major music activities, with each pupil 
allowed one unit of work for a 16 unit 
graduation requirement. At the present 
time over 50 per cent of those enrolled in 
the senior high school are active in one or 
more of the major musical groups. 

The music hall has increased pupil inter- 
est in music and has produced a higher 
quality of musical attainment. 


WATER FOR THE SCHOOL 
BOILER 


(Concluded from page 50) 


into the piping system, and soon the valve 
are so filled with scale that they cannot be 
closed tightly. This results in leaky valves 
along the line. Radiators cannot be shut off 
and the loss of fuel through this cause is often 
enormous. 

The cure, of course, is to avoid the scale 
either by removing the scale from the water 
before it enters the boiler or after it has been 
separated by the distillation process in the 
boiler. Blowing down should be more frequent 
and for longer periods wherever there is a 
tendency to carry the scale into the piping 
system. 

Foaming and priming of water in the boiler 
are generally avoided by the use of a filtra- 
tion plant which operates on the raw-water 
feed. The suspended matter should be re 
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moved from the feed water by passing it 
through a sand-and-gravel bed, or through 
some other device which will insure the re- 
moval of the water prior to the injection into 
the boiler. 


“Pure” Water Inadvisable 


It may seem paradoxical, but it is not ad- 
visable to have absolutely pure water for the 
boiler feed. In fact, chemically pure water is 
just the kind engineers do not want, because 
then their troubles are multiplied, due to the 
pitting action of the pure water on the boiler 
surfaces. Also the cost of pure water makes 
it prohibitive for use in the boiler. 

With all ordinary water, and especially that 
containing considerable impurities, internal 
corrosion is a problem due to the production 
of hydrochloric acid, formed when the magne- 
sium and calcium chlorides attack the metal. 

In boilers in which the condensate and dis- 
tilled water percentage is high, the corrosion 
problem is increased over boilers operating 
with a good percentage of make-up water 
properly treated beforehand, or treated in the 
boiler. 

o 
COMING CONVENTIONS 

October 3-4 Michigan Education Association (N¢ 
5), at Traverse City. David Bates, Harbor Springs 
secretary 

October 3-4 Michigan Education Association (No 
7), at Marquette. Alice Dobie, Sault Ste. Marie, secretary 

October 4. New York State Teachers’ Association (Long 
Island Zone), at Hempstead. Margaret L. Higman, Water 
jown, secretary, ° 

October 4-5. Pennsylvania State Association for Adult 
Education, at Altoona. Dr. Albert A. Owens, Philadelphia 
secretary 

October 9-12. National Council on Schoolhouse Con 
struction, at Chicago, Ill. Ray I Hamon, Nashville 
Tenn., secretary 

October 10-11. Michigan Education Association (No 
2), at Flint. Orin Temple, Marlette, secretary. 

October 10-12 Utah Education Association, at Salt 
Lake City. Milton B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, secretary 

October 10-12. Vermont State Teachers’ Association 
at Burlington. Dr, Caroline S. Woodruff, Castelton, sex 
retary 

October 10-12. Western Pennsylvania Education Asso 
ciation, at Pittsburgh. Dr. A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 
secretary 

October 10-12. Utah State School Board Association 
at Salt Lake City. David Tarbet, Logan, secretary 

October 10-11. Michigan Education Association (No 

at Lansing. Mrs. Eleanor Butterfield, Potterville 
secretary 

October 10-11 
at Warrensburg. Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, secretary. 

October 11. Central Kentucky Education Association 
it Richmond. R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, secretary 

October 11-12. Wisconsin Library Association, at Fond 
du Lac. Miss Sybl Schuette, Green Bay, secretary 

October 14-18 National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, at Detroit, Mich. H. W. Cramblet 
Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary 

October 15-17 New York State Association of Dis 
trict Superintendents, at Albany. Mrs. M. C. McWhorter 
Pine City, secretary 

October 16. Vermont State School Directors’ Association 
it Montpelier. Mrs. Lucie Chase, Plainfield, secretary 

October 17-18 Michigan Education Association (N¢ 


Missouri Central Teachers’ Association, 


6). at Detroit. Beulah Campbell, Roseville, secretary 
October 17-18 Michigan Education Association (No 
8), at Kalamazoo. Dorothy Dunbar, St. Joseph, secretary 


October 17-18. New Hampshire Teachers’ Association 
it Rochester. John M. Condon, Derry, secretary. 


October 17-18 New York Teachers’ Associatior 
(eastern zone), at Albany. Catherine L. Mason, Delmar 
secretary 

October 17-18. New York Teachers’ Association (north- 
eastern zone), at Lake Placid. C. E. Yandon, Newcomb 
secretary 


October 3.25 Maine Teachers’ Association, at Port 
land. Richard B. Kennan, Augusta, secretary 

October ; Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist 
No. 1), at Lincoln. Julius A, Humann, Lincoln, secretary 
October 3.25 New Mexico Education Association, at 
Santa Fe. R. J. Mullins, Santa Fe, secretary 

October 4-25 Nebraska Teachers Association (Dist 
No. 2), at Omaha. Dr. A. J. Foy Cross, Omaha, secretary 
October 24-25 Nebraska Teachers Association (Dist 
Ne. 3), at Norfolk. Ira George, O'Neill, secretary 
October 25 Washington Education Association at 
Seattle. Joe A. Chandler, Seattle, secretary 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY 


ge 


Are First Choice for School Use 





New B&H OSCILLATORY STABILIZER 
(patented) maintains even pitch; eliminates 
“sour’’ notes. Available on Filmosound“Com- 
mercial,” “Academy,” and “Utility” models. 


The new OSCILLA- 
TORY STABILIZER 
minimizes variation 
in film speed as film 
passes over sound 
drum. This exclu- 
sive B&H develop- 
ment insures even 
tone qualities free 
from distracting 
variations in pitch, 





SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS 
AND CONSTANT-TENSION TAKE-UP 
Are Also Exclusive Features of Filmosound 
SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS make it easier than ever 
to thread a Filmosound Projector... make 
impossible incorrect threading and the re- 
sultant film damage. 





| 


Place film approxi- Flip guard. Film Release guard. Film, 
mately in place on drops into place on locked in place, can't 
Safe-Lock Sprocket sprocket teeth jump sprocket 


CONSTANT-TENSION TAKE-UP eliminates 
take-up troubles by automatically maintaining 
correct pull, regardless of size of reel and 
amount of film on it. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 3-S PLAN 


1, SUR VEY—B&H Visual Education Specialist 
will study your plan to use motion pictures... 
location in which you propose to use them 

.. and any need to pay for equipment on one 


of three B&H plans. 


2. SUGGESTIONS—B&H Specialist will make 
recommendations to fit your needs, explain 
details, and furnish data on equipment, film 
sources, and literature. 


3. SERVICE—B&H Specialist will supervise 
installation of equipment and instruct oper- 
ators. He is permanently located in your terri- 
tory and will provide complete after-purchase 
service. 

. . o 


Mail coupon for detailed information. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 

ee Se a ee ee 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 





. 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. sd 
5 _Send information on: () OSCILLATORY ! 
» STABILIZER; () SAFE-LOCK Sprockets; ' 

( ) CONSTANT-TENSION Take-up; Filmo- ? 
§ sound () ‘‘Academy,"’ | *Commercial,’" 
' Utility’; ( ) B&H 3-S PLAN. ’ 
' ' 
t Name ' 
' School 8 
' ' 
4 Address ' 
© City State ASB) o-40 «8 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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fi fter The Meeting 


A PTA GIRL 


We haven't any mother 
To belong to PTA. 

We live with Grandma, an’ she says 
It’s time just thrown away. 


She says she knows just all about 
How kids should be brung up, 
But me an’ Buddie never had 
A kitty or a pup. 


An’ at our school once every month 
They have a PTA, 

An’ lots of mothers come an’ talk, 
An’ soon they find a way 


To get us slides or nice new books 
Or pictures for the wall; 

An’ sometimes one will smile or speak 
As they go through the hall. 


An’ sometimes there’s a special day 
When we can speak an’ sing, 

An’ when the mothers clap their hands 
At every little thing. 


An’ then they have some tea an’ cake, 
That we can help to pass, 

An’ then we have some pieces too, 
While they just sit an’ gas. 


O, how I want a mother too, 
To be a PTA. 

I tell you what, — I’m going to be 
A one myself some day. 


An’ then you bet my little girl 
Won't feel the way / do, 
When other mothers all belong. 
I'll be a member too! 
— Edith Granger Hawkes 


Absent Minded 
The absent-minded professor rapped on the 
desk for order and then went to the door to 
see who was knocking N. Y. Sun 


Much Worse 
Mistress: “Mary, I can write in the dust on 
the sideboard. Are you not ashamed ?” 
Maid: “Not a bit! It is you that should be 


ishamed. You have made two spelling mistakes.” 

Koralle. 

Readin’ Up 

The southern father was introducing his family 
to a visiting governor. 

“Seventeen boys,” exclaimed the 
“And all Democrats, I suppose.” 

“All but one,” said the 


governor. 


father, proudly. 


“They’re all Democrats but John, the little rascal. 
Exchange. 


He got to readin’.” 





Cheaper 
Teacher: “What is the difference between light 
ning and electric light ?” 
Pupil: “Lightning is free.” 
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School Buyers d News 


Mr. Carl J. Haas Dies 

Carl J. Haas, vice-president of the Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Company, Eau Claire, Wis., 
president of the Hale-Haas Corporation, and a 
member of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional School Supply Association, died suddenly 
at his summer home at Cable, Wis., on Friday, 
August 23. 

Carl Haas was born in Eau Claire, July 18, 
1888, and entered the employ of the company in 
1903 as a $3 a week printer’s apprentice. At the 
time of his death he was general manager of the 
school supply department and president of the 
Michigan School Service, Inc., of Lansing, Mich. 

During the past decade Carl Haas was one of 
the most important trade factors in the sale of 
school supplies and equipment in the United 
States. No one man exercised a larger influence in 
the purchase and sale of school goods in the 
country. Much of the standardization and stabi- 
lization of the production and distribution of 
school supplies was initiated by him 


Mr. Haas was 52 years of age. 


Dr. A. G. Baker Dies 

Dr. Asa George Baker, internationally known 
publisher and lexicographer, died at his home in 
Springfield, Mass., on September 10. He was 74 
years old 

Dr. Baker, who was born in Milwaukee, Wis., 
a son of Orlando Merriam Baker, was president 
of the G. & C. Merriam Company from 1922 to 
1934. He served as chairman of the board of the 
Merriam Company during the past six years. 

During his career as a publisher of dictionaries, 
Dr. Baker received acclaim as a leading authority 
on the English language. He had been an em- 
ployee of the firm since his graduation from 
Amherst College in 1888. 

Dr. Baker is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lucy 
Baker, and three children, Walton C. Baker of 
New York, I. C. Baker of Springfield, and 
Frederick Baker of Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Bell-Howell “Orchestricon” Speaker 


The Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced the “Orchestri- 
con” speaker, a new high-fidelity speaker, which 
is said to be the latest improvement in sound re- 
production. This new speaker is designed primarily 
for permanent installation. It is a self-contained 
speaker system, with a frequency divider network 
for distributing high frequencies to a multicellular 
horn, and low frequencies to an 18-in. cone. It 
is designed to give superior sound quality in the 
average school auditorium, and its built-in tone 
compensator permits adjustment for the acoustical 
peculiarities of any room. It may be used with 
Filmosound 16mm. sound-on-film projectors, or 
with other amplifier equipment, including public 
address systems, and turntables 

Complete information is available 


New Weber-Costello Catalog 

The Weber-Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill., has announced its new General Catalog No. 
19D, containing 15 pages devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the Weber-Costello line of school supplies, 
including art paper, blackboards, erasers, bulletin 
boards, chalk, eraser cleaners, graph charts, maps, 
pointers, protractors, slatings and surfacers, slat- 
ing brushes, and staff liners. 

Complete information is available from the 
manufacturers 


Announce 1940 Royalchrome Catalog 


The Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, 
178 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced its new 1940 Royalchrome catalog, which 
lists and describes furniture for the school cafe- 
teria, office, reception room, first-aid room, and 
recreation room. The catalog describes many 
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new items and also many standard pieces which 
have been redesigned or otherwise improved. 
Complete information is available upon request, 


New Kardex Floor Model Safe 

The System Division of the Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has announced the market. 
ing of a new floor model Kardex safe for holding 
Kardex visible records. The safe is mounted on 
rubber-tired casters, is fully fireproof, and is of 
desk height so that it can be readily used 
beside a flat-top desk. It provides full portability 
for as many as 1254 records. j 

School authorities, particularly school business 
executives, will find the floor model Kardex safe, 
silent, fully portable, and of maximum con- 
venience. 

Circulars and prices are available from the 
manufacturers. 


Medart Hit Parade 


The Fred Medart Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has begun a publicity campaign for defi- 
nitely concentrating attention on the several items 
of school equipment which it is manufacturing at 
the present time. 

Among the new items of equipment are a steel 
fan-shaped basketball backboard and goal, con- 
structed of one piece of steel, and built strictly 
in accord with the specifications of the National 
Basketball! Committee of the United States. 

The Medart gym mat, with Fobafimi sisal 
filler pad, is a thick mat, which is easy to clean, 
absolutely water repellent, and durable. This mat 
has the approved box edge construction and is 
provided with heavy-duty handles securely sewed 
to the sides. 

The Medart Bike Rack is constructed of hot 
galvanized iron to resist rust and is economical in 
cost. It is convenient in use, is popular among 
the students, and may be used indoors or outdoors 
at will. 

The Medart Goal-Hi Standard for gym classes 
and playground groups is ideal for young boys 
and girls. It is less strenuous than basketball, 
costs little to play, and can be enjoyed indoors 
or outdoors through the school year. 

The Medart Basketball Scoreboard and Time 
Clock is a highly-developed, precision-built mecha- 
nism, which provides instantaneous score re- 
cording from the scorekeeper’s control box in the 
scoreboard. Its pleasing, streamlined exterior im- 
proves the appearance of the gymnasium 


New Spencer Buildings 

The Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
awarded the contract for three additional build- 
ings at its plant on the Eggert Road site. One 
unit, it is planned, will house the prism and lens 
manufacturing activities; a connecting unit two 
and three stories high will be utilized for the 
assembly of contract work; and a third unit will 
provide expansion for the mechanical parts 
operations. 

The new buildings will be of the same general 
type as previous buildings, completed last year, 
and will involve the latest developments in heat- 
ing, lighting, plant layout, flexibility for expan- 
sion, and working conditions and facilities for the 
welfare of the employees. Approximately 130,000 
square feet of additional floor space will be avail- 
able when the buildings are completed. 

The new buildings will provide additional facil- 
ities for the production of optical instruments 
and optical parts required by the National 
Defense Program 


Offer Patriotic Hymn 


Our Nation’s Prayer, a patriotic hymn com- 
piled by Rev. Francis C. Young and set to music 
by Walter Blaufuss, is now on the market. It 
is published by Forster, the music publisher, 21¢ 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, and is available to 
public schools in various arrangements for chorus 
work, solos, and orchestration within the musical 
abilities of elementary and secondary school 
pupils. 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 
Mr. Waters Elected 


Mr. B. L. Waters, founder of the Lyon Metal 
Products Company, Aurora, IIl., has been elected 
chairman of the board, to succeed Mr. H. A. 
Gardner, resigned. 

Mr. Waters was president of the company since 
its organization and his office has been taken 
over by Mr. Earl D. Power, vice-president and 
general manager. Except for advisory work, Mr 
Waters will retire from active participation in 
the management of the company 


A New Type Leg Shoe 

The Walrus Manufacturing Company, of De- 
catur, Ill., manufacturers of laboratory, voca- 
tional, and library furniture, have a new type 
metal leg shoe, which can be attached to wood, 
marble, tile, cement or terrazzo floors, or left 
free and loose from the floor. 

The slotted lead ferrule, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, is detachable. If the shoe is not to be 
attached to the floor, the ferrule is omitted and a 
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New Walrus School Furniture- 
Lee Shoe 


shorter screw used to hold the shoe to the table 
leg. Otherwise, a hole is bored in the floor, the 
diameter of the hole being equal to the half 
way height of the ferrule. Thus, when the ferrule 
is inserted in the hole in the floor, the slots in 
the ferrule are squeezed together, and that wedges 
the ferrule firmly to the floor 

This new type leg shoe is furnished in cast, 
brightly-polished aluminum metal, and is non 
tarnishing. The cost of it is no greater than 
that of the ordinary kind 


New 


The American Seating Company, Grand Rapids. 
Mich., has just announced the new Universal 
desk. This is a really streamlined desk and seat 


“Universal” Desk 





The New Universal Desk is 
Streamlined 


Desk and seat are adjustable. The 
wood parts are of maple and the metal parts of 
Stamped steel; there are no rough projections 


combined 
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John St., New York, N. Y., has issued its Bulletin 
No. 108, on “Automatic Sprinkler Systems,” 
which deals with safety in school property. Copies 
of the bulletin are available by writing to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, at its offices, 
85 John St., New York, N. Y 
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Spectators Prefer... 


FOLDING BLEACHERS 


In many installations where Horn Folding Bleachers are 
used in conjunction with permanent gym seats, users 
report that spectators invariably select the Folding 
Bleachers. School officials from coast to coast appreciate 
the 20 structural advantages offered by Horn. Write for 
interesting literature. 


HORN MFG. CO., Dept. J-10, Fort Dodge, lowa 


Also makers of Horn Folding Partitions and Soundproof Doors 


LABORATORY 
And LIBRARY FURNITURE 


It takes more than first-rate materials to 
produce high-grade equipment. “Know 
how” is a prime essential. Nearly fifty 


years’ experience in the creation and 
Help You 


manufacture of superior laboratory, 

P LA N library and other kinds of School Furni- 

ture goes into every Peterson product. 

Your The conveniences ' and advantages of 

Peterson-built furniture are extra values 

Science added to sturdiness and general all- 

around efficiency. Let our experts help 

Rooms you solve your equipment problems. 
Complete catalog mailed on request. 


TORR SCORN 


DOOR CLOSER 


ae 
Ss 
nay” 
LOWEST 


MAINTENANCE 
= COST 


Correctly engineered for leakproof mineral oil lubri- 
cation, Norton assures long, trouble-free service. 
Norton Door Closers control the doors “‘all the way” 

a protection to hinges and latches. Specify 
Norton, the low maintenance and super service door 
closer. Write for the new Norton catalog. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale 8 Towne Mfg. Company 


2906 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


THAT'S WHY EVANS WARDROBES HAVE BEEN 
SPECIFIED IN MORE THAN 8,000 SCHOOLS 


* LEADING architects and school officials everywhere turn to Evans as 
dependable builders of school wardrobes that are simple, practical and 
economical. For Evans ably combines the three features generally consid- 
ered all-important in school equipment. 


Long experience has taught Evans how to secure maximum efficiency and 
maximum economy of cost and floor space. Exclusive feature are doors that 
swing quickly and silently back into the wardrobe on double pivoted 
arms. No tracks, rollers or other intricate mechanisms. Full range of sizes 
and types in wardrobes of time-tested wood construction... delivered in 
knockdown, cut to size. For your next school job, specify Evans. 


SEE SWEET’S CATALOG FILE OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


October, 1949 


LEONARD PETERSON &CO., Inc. 


GQA4 VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 


W. L. EVANS COMPANY + WASHINGTON, INDIANA 





